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What 500 Dealers Want to Know 


Over five hundred representative retail lumbermen, in all parts of the country, have 

written the American Lumberman telling the subjects that they are most desirous of 

having discussed at the approaching annual association conventions. This first instal- 

ment of these letters will be followed by others. They afford splendid suggestions and 

material for convention program makers, convention speakers, and for informal 
discussions at association and group gatherings of retailers. 


ARIZONA 

1. How to meet the competi- 
tion for the consumer's dollar. 

2. How to meet and over- 
come the claims of competing 
materials, 

3. How to “cash in” on 
manufacturers’ promotional cam- 
paigns. 

ARKANSAS 

1. Financing homes. 

2. We have to compete di- 
rectly and on every hand with 
instalment selling. Cars, radios, 
furniture and even clothes are 
sold on deferred payments. 


What to do? 

CALIFORNIA 
Collections. 
Contractors’ discounts. 
Speculative contractors. 


awn 


Lumber yard efficiency. 


5. Co-operation among 
dealers. 

6. Credit and collections. 

7. Uniform sizing. Segrega- 
tion of grades (No. 2 clear and 
better or ““B’’ and better.) Elim- 
inate No. 3 common for con- 
struction. Buy and sell grade- 
marked lumber only. 


COLORADO 


1. Instalment payment pur- 
chases. 

2. How best to meet mail 
order competition. 

3. Should we have more co- 
operation from wholesalers? 

4. Credit accounts to custo- 
mers—can they be brought to 
a strictly 30-day business if a 
discount is given? 

5. How can we combat the 
big mail-order houses’ local 


stores when they get in our 
town? 


CONNECTICUT 
1. Terms of credit. 


2. Competition from ready- 
cut houses. 


3. Competition from small 
dealer who persists in cut price 
business that does not carry 
sufficient profit to cover actual 
expense. 


4. How to get adequate pro- 
fit for the hard work and 
thought put into the retail busi- 
ness. 

5. How about specialties for 
the retail lumber business? 

6. Would like to know more 
about new and cheaper methods 
of handling lumber. 

7. What possibilities are 
there for the smaller dealer in 
“group buying’? 

8. “Junior” financing; after 
the first mortgage most of us 
have had too much experience 
and too little education in the 
science of loan finance. 


9. Grading. 
10. Unfair and _ cut-throat 
competition. 


11. Standard nomenclature. 

12. Revision of railroad 
freight rates. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

1. Cost accounting. 

2. Uniform credit practice. 


3. Uniform national me- 
chanics’ lien law. 
ILLINOIS 


1. The future of the small 
town lumber yard. Is it to be 
gobbled up by truck business 
from larger nearby towns on ac- 
count of hard roads? 


2. Are all yards to be forced 
into delivery? 


3. Are line-yards or individ- 
ual yards the more profitable? 
Could three to five dealers go 
together and operate their yards 
as one concern and make more 
money than as individual yards? 


1. Why do so many dealers 
put their selling price so high, 
then when they figure a bill 
against their competitor, cut 
their price out of al? reason, 
losing all their profit, and plac- 
ing their competitors in a wrong 
light? We believe that a large 
majority of the consuming pub- 
lic is perfectly willing to allow 
the dealer a fair profit, but when 
they see a dealer sell “Bill 
Jones” a bill much cheaper than 
he priced the stock to them at, 
they decide that the margin in 
the lumber business is so big 
(for they think the dealer made 
a handsome profit even at the 
“cut” price), that the dealer 
simply gets all he can, and then 
let’s go. So it is no wonder 
that people shop around when 
they want to buy lumber. 


2. How best to keep down 
overhead. 


3. Shall the yards in small 
country towns deliver to the 
farmer, and what is the average 
cost for over one mile? 


4. Is there anything new on 
collections? 


5. Let’s have a lecture on 
this subject: If a group of dealers 
have an understanding among 
themselves regarding most any- 
thing, such as cash prices, terms 
etc, that they be gentlemanly 
towards one another and not try 
to interpret it in such a (slip- 


pery) way as to put one over 
on the other fellow. 


6. How to finance jobs up to 
75 percent to 80 percent in 
competition with the mail-order 
houses. 

7. Stock records. 

8. Blanket bids. 


9. Where may one obtain a 
practical course of study to be- 


come an efficient all around 
lumber yard manager, which 
would include buying, selling, 


estimating etc.? 


10. Delivering outside the 
city without charge, which 
brings into competition at a 
ruinous margin of profit dealers 
who should respect each other's 
territories. We have had plenty 
of talk about it and need more 
action. Possibly continuing to 
talk wouldn't do any harm. So 
far it hasn’t done much good. 

11. During the last several 
years the dealers and their sales- 
men have directed all their major 
efforts to selling asphalt shingles 
and roofings, and almost alto- 
gether neglecting the wood 
shingles. The result has been 
that the dealer is now encoun- 
tering a vicious opposition from 
the “back doors” of roofing 
manufacturing plants, mail-or- 
der houses, and even the radio, 
to say nothing of the tramp 
roofers. The remedy, or at 
least a partial cure, is for the 
dealers to stop pushing asphalt 
shingles and return to the wood 
shingles in all cases where the 
structure to be covered is un- 
heated, or in which no coal is 
used as fuel. This will include 
garages, barns, sheds, the 
cheaper classes of homes etc. 


(Turn to page 38) 
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If you want 


Quick Shipments 


Gum Trim 
Philippine Hardwoods 
or Cypress 


It will pay you to get in touch with 
Gregertsens before placing your next order, 


We are adequately equipped to get out 
large quantities of Trim and Mouldings in 
any of the above woods in either straight 





Lamella Roof for Texas Steel Casting Co., Houston, Texas, 


“LAMELLA” 














YARDS— 
Planing Mill 
Cairo, Ill. 





or mixed cars. 


Gregertsen Brothers Co. 


Special attention given to 
less than car load orders. 


332 So. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


































Write for 
No. 6055 
+ SOLVAY SALES 
* CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, 
New York 





One pail of Sol- 
vay Calcium 
Chloride Brine 
is more effective 
than four pails 
of water, for fire 
extinguishing 
purposes. Ask 
us why! 








Q 





SOLVAY" 
CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE 


is A times 
as effective 
as plain water 


(PATENTED ) 


Trussless ARCH ROOFS 


Clear Floor Space—No Columns—No Trusses 


Not an inch of waste space under a Lamella constructed roof. Clear arched 
spans up to 150 feet. Unobstructed floors, no columns,—no trusses. Built of short 
length lumber they can be quickly erected without the use of cranes or skilled 
labor. The best and most inexpensive construction for mill or shed. 


For full information write 


LAMELLA ROOF SYNDICATE, Inc. 
45 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 
THE TRUSSLESS ROOF CO. LAMELLA TRUSSLESS ROOF CO. 
1007 S. Harvard Bivd., Los Angeles. Calif. 801 Kirby Bldg., Houston, Texas 


LAMELLA CONSTRUCTIONS, Inc. MISSOURI LAMELLA ROOF CO. 





$1 Norris Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 904 Bank of Commerce Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 











Every Lumber Dealer ‘ 
Should Read Thise 


“Our estimator in our general office has 
used ‘Automatic Building Costs’, has checked 
the figures arrived at and has found them sur- 
prisingly accurate. He advises me that he can 
estimate an ordinary small house with 
‘Automatic Building Costs’ in from 3 to 15 
minutes, as he has timed himself on a number 
of occasions.” 

—Spahn & Rose Lumber Co. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 
By G. D. Rose, President. 





You, too, can figure all types of houses— 
frame, brick, stucco, plain gable, Dutch Colo- 
nial or English design —ten times faster 
with “Automatic Building Costs” than with 
any other method. It'll cost you just $15 to 
end your figuring problems for all time. 


ee i i Un 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


I should like to see “Automatic Building Costs.” *Send me a copy for 
10 days FREE examination. It is agreed that if I do not want to buy this 
book, I may return it without obligation. 
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A “Gold Mine” of Convention Suggestions 


ATERIAL for at least a half-dozen first-class retailers’ con- 
“y)) vention programs appears in this issue, in the form of ex- 

cerpts from letters received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
during the last two weeks from dealers scattered far and wide 
throughout the country. 

In the published extracts, these lumbermen not only express 
their opinions as to the questions which they think could be most 
profitably discussed at the approaching convefttions of retail asso- 
ciations, but in many instances they make most interesting and 
constructive comment upon the subjects which they suggest as 
being of sufficient importance and general interest to call for dis- 
cussion at these annual forums. 

Indeed, many of the letters published this week and to follow 
in succeeding issues are in themselves no mean contributions to 
the discussions which they suggest. Although it has not been 
found practicable, because of the nature of this material, and the 
necessity of conserving space, to “play it up” typographically, it 
is hoped that no retailer interested in bettering his business will 
fail to carefully read this notable symposium, which might truth- 
fully be called a clinical report on the principal ailments of the 
retail lumber business, with—in some cases—the remedies pre- 
scribed, or at least suggested, by the patients themselves. It is 
suggested, also, that after such reading, retailers who are im- 
pressed with the special importance of any subject, or subjects, 
write to the secretaries of their associations, expressing their 
wish that those subjects be given a place on the convention pro- 
grams and in the informal discussions that usually are pro- 
vided for. 

In the three pages of this issue devoted to this special feature, 
with those which are to follow in succeeding issues, the builders 
of convention programs and discussion schedules will find a veri- 
table “gold mine” of suggestions, and the speakers who are to han- 
dle any of the suggested topics will find ideas which they can elabo- 
rate to fit the needs of their hearers, and of the occasion. 





Capitalizing the Color Trend 


T CAN HARDLY be necessary to remind anybody that the 
one all-pervading taste of the day is for color. Everything, 
from the minutest article of dress or toilet to the roofs of 

houses, is made attractive if not conspicuous by means of dye, 
paint or stain. No longer does the middle-aged or elderly man feel 
that somber black best: comports with his dignity. Though avoiding 
the extremes of cut affected by youth, the older man wears suit, 
topcoat and hat that betoken a youthful spirit or a desire to be 
young again. It is even more true of the gentler sex that by dress 
alone you shall no longer distinguish the young from the elderly; 
and that sex, likewise, revels in a riot of color. 

If any industry can be said to have hid its light under a bushel 
it has been the lumber industry. There was a time when users of 
wood, because they appreciated its beauties, left them exposed. 
They finished wood so as to expose if not to accentuate its grain 
and figure. They even selected it for what lumbermen call its 
defects and made them its chief ornaments. Wood, under the hand 
of appreciative artisans, was preserved as the most distinctive and 
beautiful of structural materials in its own right and without 
borrowed ornament. 

Wood, however, being the most adaptable of materials, may take 
on a borrowed beauty if the taste of the user requires that it do 
so. Of, if the user prefer, he may by the use of transparent stains 
modify or accentuate wood’s grain and figure. He may even, as 
commonly in times past, by means of an opaque paint, disguise 
wood and give it the appearance of something else. Wood may by 
the proper use of stain or paint be made somber or gay, accordingly 
as style or taste may dictate; and if style or taste shall change, 
wood may again assert its adaptability by responding to the 
change of fashion. 

There is no reason for speculating on changes in fashion; it 1s 
wiser to cater to the current fashion and profit from it to the 
greatest practicable extent. Color is the fashion of the day and 
because it is so the lumbermen of the country have excellent oppor- 





tunities to promote the sale, not only of lumber itself, but of paints 
and stains for bringing wood into harmony with the color trend. 
There is no other structural material that can so quickly and 
cheaply be brightened up and transformed from somberness to 
brightness. Paint and varnish are to wood buildings what the 
fountain of youth would be to man: they not only give the appear- 
ance of youth, but actually promote longevity. Paint and varnish 
are loyal co-workers with the sellers of lumber, and they go hand 
in hand with lumber as home builders and beautifiers. 





Economy and Profit in Good Lumber 


ABOR AND freight are two of the major items in the cost of 

S building with lumber. The item of freight is the same 

whether the grade of lumber is high or low, while the cost 
of the carpenter’s labor involved in the use of the lumber is sure 
to rise as the grade of lumber goes down. Hence the net result 
of using low grade lumber is likely to be a relatively higher cost 
for a less satisfactory job when completed. There is, therefore, 
economy in using the better grades of lumber in construction of 
homes and other buildings. 

The fact often has been observed that lumber is commonly 
bought and sold on price rather than on quality. That is to say, 
the user is likely to be induced by considerations of price per thou- 
sand feet to buy a grade that is not in fact the most economical 
for his purpose because price per thousand rather than economy 
in use has been stressed in lumber sales arguments. It is be- 
lieved that there is hardly a commodity that is sold with so little 
emphasis upon quality as is the case with lumber. Yet there is 
no good reason why lumber should be sold on a price basis only, 
while there are many good reasons why quality should be empha- 
sized. 

Lumber is graded primarily to determine its quality, and there- 
fore its price; but it is quality rather than price that determines 
the utility and the economy of the grade. This is especially true 
of lumber, for the reasons already mentioned: that the labor and 
freight are big factors in fixing the final cost in use. There are of 
course places where the lower grades of lumber may be economi- 
cally used, and the well informed dealer will not fail to recom- 
mend lower grades where they are the more economical. But the 
mistake should not be made of allowing the uninformed user Or 
bayer of lumber to use a low grade where it will discredit the man 
who sold it and the industry that supplied it. 





Plans for the Small Home Builder 


T WILL BE readily admitted that every builder ought to 
J have plans for his structure before he begins to build it. 

In this way only can he be at all sure of having a desirable 
arrangement that will give him satisfaction and come within his 
means in cost. It is common report that an architect is concerned 
with not more than one in ten of the small homes that are built. 
In many cases plans are supplied by lumber dealers and others, 
such plans having been originally designed by architects. Expe- 
rience shows that it is practicable to adapt a single plan to the 
needs of many builders. But there still remains a big and impor- 
tant field open for improved plan service for the small home 
builder. 

Of hardly inferior importance is the matter of supplying plans, 
specifications and bills of materials for remodeling jobs. In some 
respects it is more difficult for the lumberman to estimate the 
amount of material, and for the contractor to estimate the amount 
of labor, for a remodeling job than for a complete new structure. 
In the remodeling job there is always some tearing out, which is 
in fact labor lost so far as the finished job is concerned. There is 
likely to be some uncertainty regarding the amount of material 
that can be salvaged in the operation. 

Much of the argument in support of a remodeling proposal is on 
the score of economy. If it is not cheaper to remodel than to build 
it would of course be wiser to build. If, however, nobody can tell 
the prospect quite definitely what the cost of his remodeling job 
will be-he is apt to feel like one leaping in the dark. If a poor 
guess is made and the cost runs far beyond his calculations it 
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will have to be a pretty fine job of remodeling to make him feel 
compensated for the unexpected additional cost. 

There is in the remodeling program a real problem to be solved 
if the greatest possible amount of remodeling business is to be 
secured, and if in the getting of that business the supplier of 
material is to add to his good will in the community. Dealers 
who have a plan service, or who themselves can draw plans, make 
accurate estimates of remodeling and see such jobs through, can 
make much of their opportunities. For others, however, the re- 
modeling campaign may mean little unless they find a means of 
providing the plan and estimating service needed. 

Inquiries received for courses in estimating and requests for and 
sales of books on plan reading and quantity surveying are numer- 
ous enough to indicate a rather wide and growing interest in the 
pusiness-building possibilities of a somewhat broader service than 
merely supplying building materials. Most of such inquiries re- 
ceived by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN come from the young per- 


penters show a good deal of interest in such matters and some 
of them are quite skillful draftsmen. It would appear, therefore, 
that the office and yard men in the lumber business and the car- 
penters, having shown some interest in fitting themselves for this 
sort of work, offer the most promising source from which to 
secure the service needed by the retailer of lumber. 

Just how this service shall be provided for the remodeling pros- 
pect will be determined by conditions in each community. Un- 
doubtedly, there will be found to- be some conflict of interests, 
but it should be practicable for the carpenter, the contractor 
and the dealer to find a way to work together to the profit of all 
and to the satisfaction of builders. In fact, the remodeling pro- 
gram as conceived and now under way in a number of cities con- 
templates the most complete co-operation practicable among all 
the merchants, mechanics and services interested in supplying 
labor or materials for remodeling. Perhaps retailers in their 
conventions soon to be held will find a discussion of this subject 





sons engaged in or connected with lumber retailing. 


Many car- profitable. 





Favor Waterway Expansion 


St. Louts, Mo., Nov. 27.—At the annual 
convention of the Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion, which opened its sessions here yesterday 
at the Hotel Statler, resolutions were adopted 
favoring the immediate creation of 9-foot chan- 
nels for the main trunk lines of the Mississippi 
system, which were defined as including the 
Mississippi River as far north as the Twin 
Cities of Minnesota, the Missouri River, the 
Illinois River system to Chicago, Ohio River 
and the intracoastal canal giving access to the 
region of southern Texas. A review of the 
progress made in the development of inland 
waterways during the four years since the In- 
land Waterways Corporation was formed to 
operate the Government-owned barge lines was 
given by Maj. Gen. T. Q. Ashburn, chairman 
of the corporation. He declared that it was 
on a self-supporting basis and that it could 
continue without further appropriations from 
Congress but that it can ,not handle all the 
freight offered it with its present facilities, 
and that to stop at this point would be fatal. 

William R. Dawes, of the Central Trust Co., 
Chicago, a brother of Vice President Charles 
G. Dawes, was elected president of the associa- 
tion. One vice-president-at-large and nine dis- 
trict vice presidents were also elected at the 
closing session. 


Behind on Dressed Cypress Orders 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Nov. 26.—Beginning 
Monday, Nov. 26, the planing mill of the Wil- 
son Cypress Co. will be run on a 24-hour shift, 
and will employ about forty additional men, 
according to F. H. Wilson, general manager. 
This night and day shift will run for at least 
three months, Mr. Wilson said. This speeding 


. up of planer operations was made necessary 


by the increased demand for dressed lumber. 
At present, the Wilson Cypress Co. is about 
six weeks behind in its orders. The output 
of the planing mill will be increased from 75 
cars a month to 150 cars. 


Announces Executive Appointment 


Reapinc, Pa., Nov. 26.—Announcement is 
made by the Reading Iron Co. of the appoint- 
ment of P. N. Guthrie, jr., as vice president 
and at the same time the company advises that 
its general sales offices will be transferred 
from Reading to 30 Church Street, New York 
City. Mr. Guthrie will have charge of sales, 
while H. F. Mattern will continue as general 
sales manager. Mr. Guthrie has had a varied 
experience since 1892 with various iron and 
steel manufacturing concerns and also with 
New York public utility companies, having 
designed and subsequently operated the nat- 
ural gas system at Elmira, N. Y. In 1906, Mr. 
Guthrie went to Pittsburgh as representative 
of the Longmead Iron Co., and a year later 
to Philadelphia as general sales manager of 


that company. Later he was with the South 
Chester Tube Co. He thus brings to the Read- 
ing Iron Co. a wealth of experience gained 
during twenty-two years, during which he has 
been active in the pipe industry. His many 
friends and acquaintances will be pleased to 
learn that he will work in a broader field 
of activity. 


SABA BEBEBBLABBEZACH: 


Rebuilt Mill Starts Operation 


Laure, Miss., Nov. 26.—The familiar hum 
of the machinery of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., 
which was silenced by fire several months 
ago when their sawmill was destroyed, was 
once again heard, when at 10:55 on the morn- 
ing of Tuesday, Nov. 20, the first log to be 





National Statistics Telegram 
Omitted 
The National Lumber Manu- 


facturers’ Association statistical 
report for the week ended Nov. 
24 has’ had to be omitted from 
this issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. The report is received 
by wire on Thursday, but this is- 
sue goes to press on Wednesday, 
a day earlier than usual because 
of the Thanksgiving holiday. 











sawed in the new plant was placed on the 
carriage and the big mill started. 

U. D. Hilton, foreman of the mill, manned 
the carriage during the sawing of the first 
log. The new carriage in the reconstructed 
mill is of the most thoroughly modern type, 
logs being handled by compressed air and the 
carriage itself is operated by electricity. 

Approximately 200 of the men who reported 
for duty on Tuesday morning returned to 
their jobs for the first time since the fire. 
Approximately 450, however, were retained in 
reconstruction work for the full time during 
the several months it has taken to rebuild the 
plant. 

The new mill building is thoroughly modern 
in every respect. Only the latest type of saw- 
mill machinery is used. The two floors of 
the plant are well ventilated and extremely 
well lighted, and where possible daylight light- 
ing is used. 

It is expected that the planer mill of East- 
man, Gardiner & Co., which has been worked 
at reduced force, since the destruction of the 
big mill, will again work on full time and 
the manufacture of yellow pine lumber con- 
tinue at the steady pace it has been going for 
the last quarter of a century or more. 


Stresses Need of Forest Industries 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Nov. 26.—‘“‘More 
engineering in business is the outstanding need 
of the forest industries.” 

This declaration was made by Axel H. Ox- 
holm, director of the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization, in an address today before 
the wood industries division of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers on the occa- 
sion of the society’s annual meeting. 

“There are sections of the United States,” 
Mr. Oxholm ‘continued, “where logs of 18 to 20 
inches in top diameter are left on the ground, 
while in other countries such logs represent 
the absolute maximum size of saw logs pro- 
duced.” 

The change in the raw material situation, 
with particular reference to the smaller sizes 
of present-day timber compared with that of 
past decades, calls for more ingenuity and bet- 
ter engineering, as Mr. Oxholm views the situ- 
ation. 

He also pointed out that some of the present 
sawmill and woodworking machinery types 
must undergo radical changes to enable these 
industries to survive in the keen competition 
with other materials. 

“There is no necessity,” said Mr. Oxholm, 
“to rely on other countries for raw materials, 
because our own woods will in most instances 
serve our purpose better, but we must know 
more about their qualities and must study 
processes and methods whereby these qualities 
can be enhanced.” 

He referred to the remarkable progress 
made by such industries as are using sawdust 
and wood waste as raw material, but lamented 
the fact that the United States is importing 
several thousand tons of sawdust from Europe 
annually, simply because our own manufac- 
turers have not taken the trouble to go after 
the business. 

It is not the “high-pressure” salesman who 
will pull the forest industries out of their 
present difficulties, but the engineer who will 
make one tree serve the purpose of two, and 
turn waste into profit. The National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization has given due 
recognition to the engineering element, and 
has a number of the nation’s foremost engi- 
neers on its roster. The idea behind the com- 
mittee’s work, according to the speaker, is to 
provide for a perpetual supply of timber 
through closer utilization. 

“No present-day industry,” he said, “which 
depends on thé growing of its own raw mate- 
rial, can plan its future development on the 
utilization of one-third of its raw material; 
which seems to be the present percentage 
applying to some of the forest industries.” 

Lonpon hotels and other institutions inter- 
ested in tourist business estimate that the 1928 
season has been their best, with over $500,000,- 
000 spent by tourists, of whom more than 
500,000 came from America, including 40,000 
from Canada and 50,000 from South America. 
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Stacking Hardwoods for End Drying 


Referring to the inquiry about stacking 
hardwoods for end-drying, we have no photo- 
graphs of our present system of end-piling 
poplar, but we enclose a rough diagram of the 
rack which we use. This is a portable rack 
and can be moved from place to place. It is 
made of 2x6, 16 feet long. The cross pieces, 
as you will notice, are placed 2 feet apart, 
so any length of lumber can be piled on any 
rack. We pile each length separately. The 
cross bars are 6 feet long and we make all 
stacks 6 feet wide. The bottom of the rack 
is 7 feet across which gives about a 3-foot 
slope when the lumber is racked. 

When a layer of lumber is put against the 
rack, the necessary number of stickers are 
laid at once, one on top of the other, at the 
bottom, and the two outside pieces of lumber 
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are piled, the pilers then shoving up the stick- 
ers to the proper place with a stick, and the 
weight of the lumber holds them in place. 

We find this is much quicker and better 
than the old fashioned flat piles. Care must 
be taken in loading the rack to get the stacks 
approximately alike on both sides; and also in 
taking down the lumber to work from both 
sides. Our racks on tthe average hold about 
4,000 feet of lumber on each side, or a total 
of 8,000 feet. The floor is made of 2-inch 
culls put on mud sills 4 inches to 6 inches 
square. It is a good idea to keep this floor 
at least 6 inches above the ground. 

We have been end piling lumber for 20 
years, and have found it very satisfactory.— 
INQUIRY No. 2,225-A. 


[This information is supplied for the benefit 
of the northern lumberman whose inquiry was 
published as No. 2,225 in the American Lum- 
BERMAN Of Nov. 17, page 28. It comes from 
an Alabama manufacturer of hardwood lum- 
ber. Other lumber concerns that have prac- 
ticed end-drying are invited to supply infor- 
mation regarding their methods.—EpiTor. | 


Book on Saw Hammering 


I want a saw hammer book, one telling all 
the details in regard to taking the tension out, 
making the saw limber, also putting the tension 
back. This kind of work is only needed on 
large circular saws. The book must have 
sketches to show where saw should be ham- 
mered. We want a book that we can get the 
dope from to take an old twisted saw, kinked 
saws, and put them back in running shape 
again. We have a man who can take just com- 
mon saws and put them back in shape but can 
not take twisted, lopsided kinky saws. We care 
nothing for band saw information, only for 
large circulars. This book must have cuts show- 
ing where blows must be put. If you can find 
such a book, we would appreciate it very much. 
—INQuiRY No. 2,222. 


[This inquiry comes from Georgia. The 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN supplies several books 
answering in part at least the description of 
this inquirer. One book, “Saws, Their Care 
and Treatment,” supplied at the publisher’s 
price, $1.65 a copy, contains a chapter on 
“Hammering and Tensioning Circular and Re- 
ciprocating Saws,” which answers fairly the 
description. It may be, however, that this 
book is not detailed enough to meet the in- 
quirer’s requirements. There is another book, 
“The Practical Saw Doctor,” supplied at the 
publisher’s price of $2 a copy, which contains a 
chapter on “Hammering, Sharpening and Fit- 
ting Circular Saws,” that is somewhat more 
complete and detailed than the other and has 
more illustrations of the methods used. There 
is still another book entitled “The Circular 
Saw—A Guide Book for Filers, Sawyers and 
Woodworkers,” that is prepared and published 
by the Simonds Saw & Steel Co., of Fitchburg, 
Mass., and sold by that company at $1 a copy, 
that appears to answer the description. This 
book contains numerous illustrations of the 
methods of hammering as well as a great deal 
of descriptive text, going into the details that 
are needed, evidently for the work this in- 


Study Course in Lumber Retailing 

I have a boy about to graduate from the 
university who wants to enter the business 
with me. Can you tell me of any practical 
course of study he might be able to take up 
to help him become an efficient all-round lum. 
ber yard manager, which would include buy- 
ing, selling, estimating?—INquiry No. 2231, 


[This inquiry comes from an Illinois lumber 
dealer. Probably the best preliminary course 
to be taken by a young man in the position 
described would be the correspondence course 
supplied by the National Lumber Manufactyr. 
ers’ Association, Transportation Building, 
Washington, D. C. This course consists of a 
series of letters and it has been supplied by 
the association for a number of years. The 
Western Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
407 Scott Block, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, 
also supplies a retail lumber correspondence 
course which has been highly commended. 

There are a number of books that would be 
helpful to a young man pursuing a course of 
study with a yiew to becoming a competent 
estimator. Some of these books have been 
mentioned on this page from time to time and 
are listed in a catalog of Books for Lumber- 


quirer has in mind.—Eb1ror.] 


men which is supplied on request.—Ep1tor.] 
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In the new water power mill | 
of the Eau Claire Lumber Co., 
at Eau Claire, Wis., there is 
being tested a plan of water 
lubrication which, so far, yields | 
most excellent results. It is | 
the invention of the superin- 
tendent of the mill, Mr. Mc- | 
Donald, who also invented the | 
arrangement for keeping saws | 
cool by means of spray thrown | 
out from a hollow arbor by 
the rapid motion. The gang | 
slides and wrist pin which are | 
lubricated by the new process, | 
have been run steadily since 
the mill was started up in the 
spring without causing delay 
or trouble, and as far as we 
can judge, with no more than 
the ordinary wear. As the wa- 
ter generally costs less than 
oil it has also the advantage 
of cheapness. 

* 2 @# 





In various sections of the 
Northwest machines have been 
introduced during the past 
two or three years for trim- 
ming lumber to uniform 
lengths. They are automatic in 
their operations and _ require 
little or no extra labor, and 
every piece of 12, 14, or 16 feet 
lumber that comes from the 
mill is precisely 12, 14 or 16 
feet long and no more. When 
piled in the yard such stock 
presents a respectable appear- 
ance at both ends of the pile. 
The spectacle presented by a 
majority of the lumber sent to 
this market from Michigan 
mills, owing to the promiscuous 
lengths is amusing to contem- 





plate. The greatest point, how- 
ever, in favor of trimming the 
lumber is the palpable saving 


|in freights when it comes to be 


shipped by rail. 
* * #* 

Thomas & Mayers, contrac- 
tors for ties for the Santa Fe 
railroad in Texas, have got out 
an immense quantity of ties 
cut from timber which was 
blown down in the great storm 
of 1865. The sap has rotted 
or burned off long since, leav- 
ing nothing but the heart, and 
the ties are considered by rail- 
road men the best ever ob- 
tained in Texas. 

* *# @# 


Eastern manufacturers of 
sash, doors and blinds have for 
some time been sending their 
products to foreign shores, and 
everywhere they are used their 
goods prove themselves vastly 
superior to any that can be 
obtained from other sources. 
Last June a Newark (N. J.) 
firm filled an order for sash 
and blinds from Turkey. 


Wages for mill hands at Or- 
ange and Beaumont, Tex., 
range from $1.25 to $4 a day. 

* * @# 

The completion of the west- 
ern branch of the Chicago, Al- 
ton & St. Louis railroad to 
Kansas City, Mo., opens up a 
very rich section of country 
for lumber dealers, a circum- 
stance which Messrs. Henry 
Barker & Co., of this city, pro- 
pose to take advantage of by 
establishing a yard at the point 





named. It will be used largely 
as a sort of supply depot, from 
which their customers located 
farther west can obtain stock 
without having to wait a week 
or two after sending the order 
before the lumber is received. 
There is also a fine local trade 
at that point, and they will 
devote some attention to that. 
oe 8. @ 


The following mills were 
running at Orange, Tex., on 
the 25th ult.: Phoenix mill, 
Moore & Swinford, lumber; 
McKinnon, Jackson & Co, 
lumber; Excelsior, Joseph Jor- 
dan, shingles; Norris, Thomas 
& Van De Mark, lumber; Ban- 
croft & Sons, for H. Thomp- 
son, shingles; Lutcher & Moore, 
lumber, lath and pickets; Con- 
way’s Bayou mill, Moore & 
Swinford, shingles. 


A new sort of hardwood 
lumber, known to the trade as 
quartered oak, has lately been 
introduced into this market 
(Chicago). The only difference 
between it and the ordinary 
oak lumber consists in the 
method of manufacturing it. 
As its name implies, it is made 
from logs which are first quar- 
tered, the process being prac- 
tically the same as rift sawing, 
which has been heretofore de- 
scribed. 

oe. =: 2 

Unskilled labor in the Sag- 
inaw (Mich.) sawmills is worth 
from $1.25 to $1.50 a day; 
skilled labor commands from 
$2.50 to $4.50 a day. 
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Southern Pine Orders Large; Prices a Trifle Weaker 


Southern pine bookings during the week ended Nov. 23 
were larger than in any of the preceding six weeks. Orders 
for overseas made up a large part of the total business of 
mills favorably situated for exporting. Business from some 
domestic markets, however, showed a spurt. In the East, 
North and middle West, present buying is largely for im- 
mediate needs, and transit cars have been hard to sell, ex- 
cept at concessions. But there is a good volume of busi- 
ness now coming from the South and Southwest. And 
some large industrial business is being placed. Retail 
stocks in most sections are low, and yards have been will- 
ing to buy when slight concessions were available, as they 
have been in the last week or so, on many items through- 
out the list, although only small-mill stock could be called 
weak. Average unfilled orders are still of good volume, 
but a few mills have been seeking to build up their files. 
Mill stocks are very low, those of 104 mills on Nov. 1 being 
20 percent less than on Jan. 1. The mill position is so 
strong that the list is expected to be well maintained. 

Carolina Pine and Roofer Markets Seasonably Slower 

Business in North Carolina pine has been somewhat dull 
recently, partly because retail buyers wish to keep their 
stocks to the minimum for inventories, and partly because 
they feel that they may be able to get lumber for lower 
prices by holding off. Orders were 19 percent under pro- 
duction in the week ended Nov. 17, but the mills were 
operating rather actively, at 75 percent of normal, against 
an average of 70 percent for the first 46 weeks of the year. 
Some good sized water shipments have recently been made 
to eastern ports, and there is also a fair export movement. 
Dressed items like flooring have sold readily in mixed cars, 
but rough dimension is more popular than dressed. Stocks 
are rather low for this time of year, as shipments to date 
have amounted to 92 percent of the cut, compared with only 
84 percent in the corresponding period of last year, so that 
even if there is accumulation between now and the first of 
the year, prices are likely to remain firm. 

Roofer prices have recently been under some pressure, 
and the manufacturers are inclined to curtail production 
rather than give concessions. Some roofers are said to have 
been bought recently at $20 or a shade less, but the last 
sales report, for the week ended Nov. 19, shows an average 
of $22.12 for 6-inch. It is believed that curtailment will 
maintain the list at practically present level until retailers 
enter the market for their spring needs. 


Northern Pine Moving Well But Hemlock Is Quieter 


Demand for northern pine appears to be keeping at a 
good level for so late in the season, bookings during the 
week ended Nov. 17 having been 18 percent above the 
production, which was 97 percent of normal. Shipments 
to date this year have equaled 96 percent of the produc- 
tion, so that mill stocks are low. In the Inland Empire 
and California, pine stocks are also quite low, so that 
prices of all these species are developing strength. The 
northern pine mills on Nov. 10 put into effect a new list, 
advancing a considerable number of items in fencing, 
boards and dimension by $1 to $2, and a stiff premium has 
been put on a few scarce items. Northwest retail trade 
has been helped by continuance of mild weather, but more 
emphasis is now being placed on industrial business, a 
good demand having developed for pattern lumber. 

Northern hemlock continues rather quiet but orders are 
about equal to the low production, with shipments con- 
siderably ahead of both. Trade in the North will probably 
be rather dull over the year end, but scarcity of stocks at 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 46 and 47; 





the mills might result in retailers entering the market early 
for spring stocks. Prices are firm at $3 off list. 


Coast Curtailment Giving Strong Support to Prices 


Recent reports from the West Coast indicate an unus- 
ually heavy curtailment of operations over the year end. 
Already the output is down to about the level of demand, 
and the cut of 233 mills was 21.77 percent below normal 
during the week ended Nov. 17. Evidently the individual 
mills are unwilling to cut more lumber than they can mar- 
ket at reasonable prices. While stocks have increased a 
little recently, on Nov. 10 they were 19.5 percent lower 
than on May 1. Business in the Atlantic coast and Cali- 
fornia cargo markets is slack, and there is a good deal of 
pressure for price reductions, but concessions seem few 
and unimportant. The rail market is looking better, for 
the big buyers seem to be aware that there will be no bar- 
gain offerings of surplus stocks this year. Railroads have 
large inquiries out, and line-yards are seeking prices on 
blocks of a hundred cars or more. Prices may be a little 
lower on desirable orders, but on the usual run of mixed 
car business the lists are firm. Retail stocks are so low 
that frequent placements are necessary. 


Eastern Spruce in Small Supply; Prices Keep Firm 


The eastern spruce market is quiet. Not many of the 
larger dimension mills are operating, however, so that 
offerings are light. Competition from western woods has 
been troublesome in recent weeks, but reduction in ship- 
ments is making easier the marketing of spruce. Base for 
frames is firmly maintained at $42. Not much Canadian 
random is now coming into the eastern market, and it 
sells mostly at $33@34. Demand within Canada has been 
good, and prices there have remained very firm. Dry 
boards are in low supply, and prices are well maintained. 
Demand for lath has fallen off, and prices are weaker. 


Northern Hardwood Mills Foresee Stronger Market 


Demand for northern hardwoods has been quieter dur- 
ing the last week or so, but is rather good for so late in the 
season, and prospects are unusually bright. Purchases of 
automobile plants have slowed down because new models 
are now being introduced, but there is said to be a good 
inquiry from this industry. Furniture factories reported 
fairly good bookings at their November shows, which are 
expected to keep them busy until well into the new year. 
Demand from miscellaneous industrial consumers has been 
steadily improving. Building activity is continuing the 
demand for millwork and flooring, but trade in these items 
is undoubtedly tapering off. As southern hardwood mills 
are getting into a strong statistical position, it is believed 
that there will be, early in the new year, a stiffening in 
the prices of woods from both regions. 


Southern Hardwood Stocks Low; Quotations Steady 


Business in southern hardwoods has been hesitant, for 
the principal buyers wish to avoid having extensive stocks 
over inventory time. Industrial concerns, however, are 
mostly quite active, and have large needs, so that the 
prospect is that a strong market will develop after the first 
of the year. Shipments to date this year have exceeded 
the cut by 8 percent, so that having low stocks the mills 
take a firm view on prices. There is a good deal of bargain 
hunting, but without much result. In fact some represen- 
tatives of large industrial consumers are now going among 
the mills to contract for the new season’s needs. Automo- 
bile and furniture plants will be large buyers. There have 
been continued good sales to millwork and flooring plants. 
Foreign buying is active, at satisfactory prices. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 78 to 81 
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Survey Ready for TX Committee 


Victory for Wood Sash Strictly on Its Own Merits—New Publications of 
Interest to Architects, Engineers and Contractors 


WasHInNGTON, D. C., Nov. 26.—The effective- 
ness of an active organization for the promo- 
tion of lumber and its uses is strikingly 
demonstrated in the final decision of the hos- 
pital building committee of Sioux Falls, S. D., 
to install all wood frames and sash in the new 
250-room hospital to be erected in that city. 

In arriving at this decision the committee re- 
jected the plan of the architect, who had 
specified steel sash and frames for the new 
structure. The Long-Bell Lumber Co., the 
Millwork organization, a prominent millwork 
manufacturer, and W. H. Badeaux, secretary of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, all 
within twenty-four hours requested the central 
division to either send helpful literature to 
members of the Sioux Falls hospital building 
committee or have a representative appear per- 
sonally before them. 

W. F. Shaw, manager of the Chicago head- 
quarters of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, placed the problem in the 
hands of E. J. Fisher, of the Minneapolis dis- 
trict office. Mr. Fisher, according to a report 
received from Mr. Shaw, gave the 


under normal conditions, and the presence 
of rotten wood is evidence of ignorance or 
negligence on the part of the architect, 
builder or owner, said Prof. Fritz in a re- 
cent paper. Decay is caused by low forms 
of plant life known as fungi which con- 
sume, that is, destroy wood for their food. 

They must have moisture to thrive. They 
can not exist on dry wood or wood that has 
a moisture content of less than about 20 
percent, based on dry weight. Dry wood 
will last indefinitely. The presence of early 
decay is the best kind of evidence that the 
wood has been allowed to become wet and 
to remain so long enough to give the fungus 
an entry and a chance to develop and spread. 


Such alternate wetting and drying as is 
experienced during rains is not serious, be- 
cause, if properly designed, parts so wetted 
drain and dry quickly. 

In many uses such as fence posts, ties, 
poles and other products set directly in the 
ground, declay might ultimately be expected, 
because in such uses the wood is continually 
exposed to moisture conditions favorable to 
decay. In a house, however, the condition is 
entirely different, for the wood is, or should 





matter his personal attention in | 
his usual quiet and effective man- 


ner. — 


and a disposition is being shown across the 
water to find out just why wood is so strongly 
entrenched here. Those who have discussed 
the matter publicly or on the printed page, and 
especially English lumber trade papers, have 
not hesitated to concede frankly, on the one 
hand, and assert strongly on the other, that the 
reason is simply that American manufacturers 
and car owners find the wood wheel more 
satisfactory generally or it would not be so 
widely used in this country. At the same time 
our British cousins appear to accept it as a 
fact that the metal wheel has come to stay in 
that country, although some see a possibility, 
remote though it be, that active interest in the 
wood wheel may be revived in the United 


Kingdom. 
**e* * * & 


Wood Victory in Minnesota Insurance Case 


Contacts established with representatives of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters and 
the Pacific Coast Board of Fire Underwriters 
have disclosed the fact that the underwriters 

are much disturbed over the out- 








There are eleven members of the 
hospital committee. After the 
final hearing they voted 10 to 1 
for the good old reliable wood 
sash and frames. 

Mr. Fisher went to Sioux Falls 
and conferred with the representa- 
tives of all the different’ groups 
interested in the new building and 
with them planned the presentation 
before the committee. No decision 
was made with the first presenta- 
tion, but he was requested to re- 
turn on Nov. 23. When Mr. Fisher 
returned he was armed with a long 
list of hospitals in Milwaukee, 
Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis 
using wood sash and frames. The 
Milwaukee list was furnished 
within a few hours through the 
help of Don S. Montgomery, ener- 
getic secretary of the Wisconsin 
association, 

Members of the hospital build- 
ing committee obviously were open 
to conviction as to the superiority 
of wood sash and frames in hos- 
pital construction. The quick and 
concerted action which followed 
once the matter was called to the 
attention of Manager Shaw brought specific 
results for wood. 

National headquarters is both gratified and 
encouraged by the action of the Sioux Falls 
building committee. It shows that men who 
approach such problems with an open mind 
normally can be depended upon to make a wise 
decision when fully advised of the facts. This 
is not viewed at headquarters as any reflection 
on steel, but rather a victory for wood strictly 
on its own merits. 

e a * ° 


No Decay in Properly Designed House 


Decay in wood buildings has been taken 
more or less for granted for generations, but 
there is no reason why such should be the case, 
according to Emanuel Fritz, professor of wood 
technology and lumbering, University of Cali- 
fornia. 


There is no excuse for rot or decay in a 
correctly designed and built wooden house 

















7 come of the recent fight in Minne- 
sota to eliminate unwarranted in- 
creases in rates on houses covered 
with wood shingles. That was an- 
other instance in which E. J. 
Fisher, manager of the Minneap- 
olis district office, and other rep- 
resentatives of the TX organiza- 
tion by the simple device of pro- 
ducing the facts in an unbiased 
and intelligent manner throttled on 
the spot a rank injustice to wood. 
It is now being suggested that if 
the lumber industry continues to 
bring this sort of pressure to bear 
the attitude of the underwriters 
toward wood and wood products 
will change radically. All the lum- 
ber industry asked in the Minne- 
sota fight was even handed justice 
and it is hard to override such a 
demand backed by demonstrable 











Wood decking used in Uncle Sam’s newest and largest submersible, 
the V-4, the last word in undersea battle craft, which has just com- 
pleted a trial run from the submarine base at Provincetown, Mass., 
to the Washington Navy Yard to secure her regular complement of 
mines from the naval gun factory. 
with the battle fleets and has an operating radius of 20000 miles. 
She is 378 feet long and carries a crew of seven officers and over one 


hundred men. 


be, insulated from the ground by a masonry 
foundation. The value of this insulation, 
however, is destroyed if the wood above is 
allowed to become wet and remain so. 
Prof. Fritz discusses other 
causes to decay or rot in wood. 
es ££ & 4 


Wood Auto Wheel Interests British 


While wood wheels for automobiles are gen- 
eral construction on most high grade cars in 
the United States, in England the rule is 
decidedly the other way. If an American buyer 
of a fine car now desires other than wood 
wheels he as a rule must so specify. In other 
words, the inroads of metal in this field have 
not been nearly as great as many persons had 
supposed and the swing now is back to wood. 

In Great Britain there has been considerable 
discussion of late concerning the fact that wood 
wheels continue so popular in the United States, 
which can not be accused of being at all back- 
ward in the matter of up-to-date developments, 


The V-4 is designed for cruising 


contributing © 


facts and unassailable figures. 
* * * * * 


Lumber Survey About Finished 


The survey of the lumber indus- 
try inaugurated in July by the J. 
Walter Thompson Co., will be 
presented to the National 
committee at its meeting in Chi- 
cago on Dec. 5. 

From one to six men have been engaged on 
the survey in the field for the last five months. 
They interviewed manufacturers, wholesalers, 
retailers, architects, contractors, real estate op- 
erators and home builders. In the survey prob- 
lems of the industry have been considered from 
the standpoint of advertising, business meth- 
ods, pressure Of competing materials, destructive 
competition within the industry and price cut- 
ting. Many impressive and significant facts 
were disclosed or emphasized by the survey. 


While a summary of the report has been 
prepared, the facts revealed are so interesting 
and significant that it is likely the entire report 
will be read at the meeting of the TX committee. 


At headquarters it is stated that the infor- 
mation contained in the exhaustive report pro- 
vides a foundation for a rational advertising 
and merchandising program for the lumber 
industry, and if accepted by the committee will 
be used as a basis for the advertising of the 
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National association during the coming four 
ears. 

we is pointed out that the information em- 
bodied in the report of the survey is not 
guesswork, influenced by the interests and pref- 
erences of persons within the industry, but rep- 
resents the results of an exhaustive, painstaking 
study carried on impartially by an outside or- 
anization concerned only with ascertaining the 
actual situation confronting lumbermen today. 

x* * kK kK * 


“The Lamella Roof” Soon Off the Press 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has completed and will soon have ready 
for distribution a mew publication under the 
caption “The Lamella Roof,” which should be 
of much interest to architects, engineers and 
contractors. In fact, the booklet was prepared 
in response to demands for handy and accurate 
information on this type of construction, which 
is growing in popularity. 

The booklet contains some twenty-five at- 
tractive photographs of various types of con- 
struction in which the new trussless roof has 
been used. It describes the origin of this new 
type of construction, the design principles on 
which it is based and how it is actually erected. 
Questions of interest to owners and technical 
men, such as cost, concentrated loads, fire and 
wind resistance also are gone into with care. 
There is an appendix giving the location of sev- 
eral hundred buildings of the lamella type. 

Frank P. Cartwright, chief engineer of the 
National association, expects to have finished 
in time for the TX committee meeting three 
other new publications. One is “Fire Loss Sta- 
tistics,” a salesmen’s letter analyzing the fire 
loss statistics of competitors and the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

“An Analysis of the Advertising Claims of 
Metal Lath” and a revised draft of “Airplane 
Hangar Construction” are the other two. 

_The new airplane hangar publication was re- 
vised in order to conform to new Department 
of Commerce rulings made since the original 
booklet was published. It contains new draw- 
ings and additional text and is a distinct ad- 
vance over the original publication, which at- 
tained great popularity when issued. 


Army Uses End-Matched Flooring 


Wasurncton, D. C., Nov. 28.—A saving of 
30 percent in the cost of wooden flooring 
through the use of end-matched lumber was 
reported last week to the National Committee 
on Wood Utilization of the Department of 
Samaares by the Quartermaster Corps of the 
Army. 

In making this announcement, Axel H. Ox- 
holm, director of the committee, stated that 
for many months Maj. W. H. Danielson, chief 
of maintenance and operation of the Quarter- 
master Corps, has been co-operating closely 
with the wood utilization body with a view to 
applying the best practices to Army require- 
ments, 

The committee has for some time been in- 

vestigating end-matched softwood flooring 
which can be successfully used in lengths from 
2 feet up. Such a floor, Mr. Oxholm stated, is 
easily and quickly laid and the saving in both 
time and labor usually varies from 20 to 30 
percent and even more. In addition, one does 
not find any flooring ends lying around the 
building job in cases where end-matched lum- 
ber is used. 
_ Considering that softwood flooring in Wash- 
ington today is worth in excess of $100 a thou- 
sand feet, it is easily seen that it does not re- 
quire much of an accumulation of flooring 
ends to run into money. The cost of this new 
material is no higher than the old type floor- 
ing. 

The Quartermaster Corps in co-operation 
with the National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion arranged for a test at the military post, 
Fort Myer, Va., installing end-matched south- 
ern pine flooring in the soldiers’ social hall, 
the kitchen, and in various other places where 


the material is subject to considerable wear. 
The lumber was furnished by John L. Kaul, 
past president of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and a member of the 
National Committee on Wood Utilization. 
The Army has greatly aided the committee 
in furthering good wood utilization practices, 


according to Mr. Oxholm, because the use of 
this end-matched lumber enables the manufac- 
turer to secure a greater yield from his saw- 
logs. By this closer utilization the value of 
standing timber will increase, thereby giving 
timber owners an added incentive to engage in 
reforestation enterprises. 


Reforestation as Basis of 
Permanent Lumbering 


SeaTTLe, WasH., Nov. 23.—Julius Seidel, 
president of the St. Louis concern that bears 
his name, accompanied by his son Julius A., 
who is secretary of the company, is here on 
one of his seasonal trips to the mills. 

Mr. Seidel, sr., is perturbed by the vast 
acreage of cut-over land in this State, and 
urges the pressing need of educating the pub- 
lic to realize its own concern in the rapid re- 
forestation of this area. He points out that 
some of the northern States have now revised 
their tax laws to encourage the growing of 








JULIUS SEIDEL, 


St. Louis, Mo.; 
Who Urges Action To- 
ward Reforestation of 

Pacific Northwest 











timber, but says they delayed this action until 
the virgin timber had been removed, with the 
consequence that a much-increased tax burden 
must now be borne by the residents of those 
States. .He says that Washington and Oregon 
should profit by their example, and making 
necessary adjustments of their tax laws now, 
while there is yet considerable standing virgin 
timber to help bear the cost of reforesting 
such lands as are most suitable for tree grow- 
ing. 

In an interview given the western office of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, he says: 


One of the important matters that confront 
the manufacturers of lumber, as it does the 
communities and States in which they oper- 
ate, is the refining of their products at the 
source, to create a domestic market with a 
bright future and insure long life to their 
investments, 

There is nothing in business so important 
as the maintaining of a market for a product. 
All the interlocking factors must be consid- 
ered: The timber owner, whether an indepen- 
dent factor or identified with a sawmill oper- 
ation; the sawmill owner, and the lumber dis- 
tributer are all vitally concerned in manufac- 


ture. Crude material of any kind needs to be 
fabricated for use by the ultimate consumer. 
The manufacturer, to be a success, must seek 
outlets. The old method, of looking up a 
manufacturer for a supply, has been changed, 
for now the manufacturer looks up the ulti- 
mate consumer to find a steady outlet and 
market. 

My career in lumber began in St. Louis in 
the early ’eighties, when the Mississippi River 
from St. Paul and Minneapolis to St. Louis, 
Mo., as also some of the tributary streams, 
had along their banks many sawmills cutting 
white pine from the forests of Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. When the forests of these 
States were cut away to supply the crude 
lumber to the markets, many so called lumber 
towns were left in a bad plight. Had lumber- 
men at that time interested themselves, as 
many now do, in the finished products of wood 
—such as furniture, millwork, containers, 
trunk making, fixtures, churns, cooperage and 
the like—they would have perpetuated their 
sawmill operations and the industries depen- 
dent upon them. Oregon and Washington 
may profit by their example. Forestry now 
started will not restore the virgin high grade 
woods of those States. Every State with a 
bountiful stand of timber should do its part 
to make reforestation a possibility, and to 
keep alive so valuable an industry as lumber- 
ing. 

Sverything in your States is favorable to 
perpetuation of the industry. You have good, 
intelligent labor, worderful climate, good 
foods and exéellent domestic markets reached 
by rail, or coastwise. It is also certainly a 
crime to saw up trees that nature took two 
hundred to five hundred years to grow, and 
export them, especially at a loss, as has been 
done, for they have been sold at a price of 
as little as $17 a thousand feet, manufactured 
into timber, at the wharf. We, of course, 
should not censure the countries that are 
smart enough to let us cut away our trees 
and preserve their own forests, as long as 
we persist in this practice. 

There is every reason to endorse the ex- 
porting of grain, foods, and other products 
of agriculture which we may have in sur- 
plus. You still have timber left, it is true, 
but it is all needed for our 130,000,000 people 
in our own country, and for its industrial 
life. 

However, having spoken of the evils, let 
me say a word as to the remedies. We should 
know that many of the States have laws that 
are not now favorable to a sane forest policy. 
Some progress has been made in enacting 
favorable laws, but, alas, very little. 

Lumber is a one-crop proposition, and will 
remain so until favorable legislation, in line 
with progressive ideas, encourages reforesta- 
tion. Multiplied taxes, plus interest charges 
on the original cost of timber lands, pyramid 
so quickly that sawmills and timber owners 
are forced to cut the timber or be ruined by 
spreading their operations over many years. 
Thus they are prevented by lack of a fair 
forest policy, from perpetuating an industry 
in which the vital interests of great States 
and their people are all involved. 

The men engaged in the lumber manufac- 
turing business in the Northwest are con- 
sidered by the lumber trade to be men of 
vision—able, efficient and honorable. The peo- 
ple should stop, look and listen to their sug- 
gestions. If they do, the destinies of your 
States will be quite different. 

Lumbermen have always been willing to 
assist in solving this great problem of re- 
forestation, but being interested in that busi- 
ness have I believe, been rated as biased and 
selfish in their own behalf, and the public 
will pay the penalties for withholding their 
support. 
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(Continued from front page) 
ILLINOIS 


Shingles, by the square, can be sold for $5. 
Wood shingles will last as long as the best 
asphalt shingles, and certainly much longer 
than some now on the market, which have 
paper or straw in the felt and coal tar in the 
asphalt. The main idea I mean to stress is 
that it is the fault of the dealers that they 
are losing business because they are not trying 
to sell a good roofing (wood shingles) which 
is handled only by them and can be sold for 
a profit at a price much less than asphalt 
shingles. Dealers should instruct their sales- 
men to push the wood shingle, and at least 
50 percent of the roofing business can be held 
on a class of material which is not competi- 
tive with the so called asphalt shingles. The 
roofing manufacturers made a mistake when 
they took the “seconds” away from the deal- 
ers. The “seconds” were a good product for 
the cheap class of buildings. Roofing manu- 
facturers can not force a high priced shingle 
onto every roof. The same principle applies 
to wood lath. Why crowd or start the pub- 
lic to using expanded metal lath when any 
one can buy it at almost manufacturers’ prices ? 

12. Is country delivery either justifiable or 
advisable by small country lumber yards? My 
neighboring competitors are perfect gentle- 
men and “square shooters,” but I have two 
in different towns both better than 15 miles 
away that will deliver right into my territory 
and take anything that they can get. The 
reason the customer buys from them is because 
of the delivery. If I adopt country delivery, 
I will throw my four neighboring dealers out 
of line and this is something that I do not 
care to do. It is either up to the other fellow 
to stop his practices of delivery and contracting 
or for six other dealers to do the same thing, 
which will be done. 

13. Is the lumber dealer justified in con- 
tracting jobs complete when it is not neces- 
sary to do so? 

14. When a building and loan association 
is not available and the banker does not care 
to take the loan, when is the best outlet? 

15. The present status of the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association advertising 
program—whether it is meeting with success 
or not. How dealers in different parts of the 
country, and especially in the smaller towns, 
find that it works out for them, and whether 
or not any changes are to be made in it. 

16. Home modernization. 

17. How to finance building. 

18. The most effective plan for forcing col- 
lections. 

19. Best 
yards. 


20. One sore spot in the anatomy of the 
lumber business is the prepared roofing and 
shingle end of it. It is of vital importance on 
account of the tremendous volume of business 
the roofing part of the building industry con- 
tributes to annual sales in dollars and cents. 
The contribution to net profits is another mat- 
ter entirely. If one would just listen to the 
persuasive utterances of the average “female 
of the species” when she plugs for her favorite 
shape and blend of shingles, get them for her, 
absorb the over-run, pile them in the old shed, 
then listen to the next one that comes along, 
who just as sure as fate could not possibly 
sleep in a house whose roof color was in such 
bad taste as Mrs. First’s, get her something 
different, pile a few more in the shed, and keep 
it up for a while in the same strain, the SOS 


forms of advertising for retail 


call would sound for him very shortly. Every 
fellow who runs a hot dog stand has a catalog 
in which is listed “The best asphalt shingle 
the country affords” and there is no difficulty 
in his getting some for a customer. It makes 
no difference what they are, they are “just a 
little better than you can get at the lumber 
yard, and ever so much cheaper.” For the 
last two years we have pursued the policy of 
getting in a tip-top grade of red cedar shingles 
and getting back into the lumber business. We 
sold one job of asphalt shingles this year, 
and put on more than forty roofs of red cedar 
shingles. To be sure the prepared roofing busi- 
ness is enormous but if anyone in the busi- 
ness can tell me how a retailer can make a 
— out of it, that is what a convention is 
or. 


21. Financing of homes and organization of 
building and loan associations. Organization 
of building and loan associations would work 
to great advantage to lumbermen on account 
of being able to control the purchasing of the 











RITE the secretary 
of your association 
and tell him what subjects 
you most desire to have in- 
cluded in the convention 
program of addresses and 
discussions. Help make 
the coming convention of 
your association of the 
greatest possible value to 
all who attend. 











material going into the construction of the 
building. 

_ 22. I need some advertising helps. I didn’t 
invest in the National campaign. All of my 
association dues are naught in that campaign 


because all inquiries are sent to those who sub- 
scribe. 


23. How can a lumber dealer change charge 
sales from an open book account to some form 
of a note, or to monthly payment contract, the 
same as automobiles, radios and washing ma- 
chines are sold? 


24. One subject that should be impressed on 
all dealers is that we should all estimate our 
percentage of profits on our sales, rather than 
on our cost; otherwise, we are apt to mislead 
ourselves. In explanation: When the end of 
the year winds up, we all look at our over- 
heads, expense accounts, and compare same 
with our savings. As we go along through the 
year, pricing competitive bills, we are apt to 
figure the cost of a bill and add a profit to 
that cost in order to arrive at the lowest figure 
we care to put on the bill. Allow me to make 
the example a little plainer: Suppose one’s 
expenses and overheads total 25 percent of a 
sale. Suppose also that he adds 30 percent 
of the cost of a bill. The net result is as 
follows: The material cost him $100. He sells 
it for $130. His overhead and expenses total 


Retailers Specity Their Mos 


Express Their Desire That These Subjects Be Thoroughly 


25 percent of his sale, or $32.50, causing him 
a net loss of $2.50, whereas some are of the 
opinion they may be making money on that 
particular sale. These percentages are in no 
way significant as pertaining to anyone’s busi- 
ness, but are only set forth as percentages, 
nothing else. I think that many dealers are 
selling at less than 30 percent over cost, and 
furthermore, many dealers’ expenses and over- 
heads are more than 25 percent of their sales, 
some considerably less. I think all efficient 
auditors compare “expenses and overheads” 
with total sales, which is proper. They also 
compare profits with sales and not with cost, 
What do you think of bringing this subject 
before the next convention? Hammer it in a 
little harder. 

25. Shipping green stuff. Moisture content 
should cut the grade of lumber as much as it 
does the grade of grain. The shipper is much 
better equipped to dry stuff than is the re- 


tail yard. 
INDIANA 


1. What is proper amount of capital for 
$100,000 annual sales? 


2. What percentage of book accounts, as to 
sales, should a yard carry? 


3. Collections and overheads. 


4. Competition locally and foreign is in the 
minds of many retail lumber dealers. For- 
eign competition includes mail-order houses, 
large city yards selling in small towns, or small 
country yards hauling into the suburb of large 
cities. In many cases our local retail lumber 
dealers are able to meet all of this competition 
and still make a little money. It is a fact 
in many small towns or cities the competition 
between local dealers has _driven the prices 
down and down until there is little net profit 
left in that community. Where conditions like 
this prevail, the prices made by local dealers 
are away below auy prices that foreign con- 
cerns would care to make. If all the dealers 
in a town would have confidence in each other 
a great deal of trouble would be eliminated, 
and if on top of this all the dealers in the 
town would co-operate with surrounding towns 
and play fair with each other better business 
conditions would prevail and many dealers 
who are now trying to make ends meet would 
be able to make a fair, legitimate profit. 

5. Shall the retail lumber dealers contract 
buildings complete or not? In many small 
towns and small cities the contractors often 
make more net profit than the lumber dealer 
makes for handling all the material and prac- 
tically financing the job, as he usually is the 
last one to be paid. 


6. Many contractors are loyal to the lumber 
dealers but in many cases one or two contrac- 
tors play one against the other for low prices 
on material and often underbid the contractor 
of the better class, thus taking the job away 
from the reliable contractor who is a friend of 
the retail lumber dealer; and after these jobs 
are let they will go to the retail dealer and 
often buy the material for a much less price 
than the dealer -had already named for this 
same material to his staunch contractor friend. 

7. A higher sales price. 

8. A reduction of, and economizing on, ex- 
penses in conducting our business. 

9. Developing additional business by various 
means. 

10. The price cutter—who is he? 

11. Collections. 


12. Free delivery of materials, 
extent. 
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13. Price cutting due to slackening of busi- 
ness. 

14. Long distance trucking into some one 
else’s territory. 

15. Dealer co-operation. 


16. The proper pricing of merchandise and 
the maintenance of a complete price list. This 
title takes in more territory than is apparent 
at first glance. The subject is engaging the 
attention of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Discussion along this line is most 
important in the field of merchandising lumber 
or anything else. There is a lamentable amount 
of ignorance among lumber merchants and 
other retailers as to proper methods of pric- 
ing goods. The writer has found it very in- 
teresting and profitable to classify his pur- 
chases by departments and he takes his inven- 
tory by departments, using the cost or market 
price in one column of the inventory while in 
a parallel column he records the retail price; 
all purchases are listed at cost and retail and 
added to the inventory. The items in these 
tabulations show at a glance the gross profit 
on all merchandise as sold at the retail list 
price, and the percent of gross profit. This 
information alone is worth much more than 
the time taken to produce it. The retail lum- 
ber business, as I see it, is supported by a 
class of customers who are large purchasers 
and who are entitled to a lower price than the 
small wagon or counter trade. By maintain- 
ing a list with a known mark-up for gross 
profit, the maximum discount from this list 
that should be made to the large buyer is 
easily determined and haphazard ignorant cut- 
ting of an estimate to get an order will to a 
certain extent be controlled, because the dealer 
in his own mind will build up resistance to the 
customer’s demands for lower prices. This 
subject can be greatly elaborated and it is very 
dificult to present it in a convincing way. All 
associations can well afford to maintain a field 
service that will assist retailers in developing 
a plan whcih will give facts as to the gross 
profits and set a limit on discounts to large 
purchasers. 


17. The question of co-operation between 
the dealers in the community and the vicinity 
in which they are operating and the manner 
in which this result can be best brought about. 

18. The sale of lumber by all wholesalers, 
ne and transit car men to dealers 
only. 

19. Credits and collections. 

20. The retailer should know his costs and 
oo}. carefully his overhead and know what 
it is. 

21. Advertising. 

* 22. Can we collect interest on accounts? 


23. Why not have a finance or holding com- 
pany for building materials furnished, as well 
as for automobiles, radios, electric refrigerators 
and other things? If we could go to a pros- 
pective customer and propose a repair, or build 
an addition to his house, and then tell him that 
this will cost him so much a month for so 
many months—as other commodities are sold 
—we could make twice as many sales, with 
more profit, I think. It is much easier to 
sell a man if you can tell him that it will 
cost him $25 a month for 24 months than if 
you told him that it will cost him $600. 

24. Would it not be advisable for the lum- 
bermen to furnish homes complete? We have 
tried this ourselves. We have built ten houses 
this year, of which six are sold already. We 
made twice as much on each house as we would 


Important [Trade Problems 


“Threshed Out’’ at the Coming Retailers’ Conventions 


have made had we sold the material alone. Be- 
sides, each house was sold to a newcomer who 
would not have been able to wait until the 
house was complete. The reason we made 
more money was that we let the contracts on 
labor, plumbing, heating etc. for all of the 
ten houses at one time, thereby getting a big 
reduction. Having houses built ourselves gave 
us a chance to use standard as well as short 
lengths; put in all kinds of inside conveniences 
such as telephone cabinets, ironing boards, fold- 
ing breakfast outfits etc. Besides, we sold 
these houses to those we would consider high- 
class people and as said before, newcomers who 
came in by being transferred to our city. One 
was a highway man; another a superintendent 
of a foundry; another an assistant superin- 
tendent of the shoe factory; another a dis- 
trict manager for an oil company; another an 
assistant manager for a canning company and 
the other a lumber salesman. 


25. Should the lumberman take contract 
himself rather than to take a chance on the 











O to your convention 

with the determina- 
tion to get and to give 
ideas—information — 1n- 
spiration. Ask questions, 
and answer those of others. 
Swap ideas with your fel- 
low retailers. Make a 
good convention better by 
taking part in the discus- 
SIONS. 











contractor? Often the lumberman is made the 
goat by having to carry the job and being the 
last one paid. If there is any profit left the 
contractor takes it, and, as a rule, the lumber- 
man gets as little as possible. Generally, if 
there is a loss, the lumberman can take it, for 
as a rule the contractor usually sees that he 


“gets his” first. 
IOWA 


1. Could a lumber company doing busi- 
ness in a city about 100,000 successfully oper- 
ate a construction department, build homes for 
people and help with the financing; also take 
contracts outright for the building of dwell- 
ings and garages? 

2. Should we have a “cash and carry” price 
on our building material? We of course de- 
liven everything within the city limits. Would 
it be better if we had two prices, one at the 
yard and another with cost of delivery in- 
cluded ? 


3. Would it not be to the advantage of all 
dealers, where they could work in harmony, 
in a city of fair size, to have a central ware- 
house carrying all items of roofing, asphalt 
shingles, insulation etc., from which each 
dealer could draw material as needed? This 
warehouse concern could do some wholesaling, 
and also sell at retail; all the local dealers 
holding stock in the reserve corporation. 








4. Promoting construction of farm build- 
ings. The farmers need the buildings and 
the lumberman needs the business. The subject 
should also deal with repairs and improvement 
of present buildings. 


5. Saving with home building the motive. 
A lot of folks want homes, but have nothing 
saved to start the deal. A man to have a 
home must have something to start with. Many 
families never will own homes unless they start 
saving. 

6. The Golden Rule in the lumber business 
will remedy many of the present ills. 


7. Uniform mechanics’ law. 
8. Development of consumer demand. 
9. Cost analysis. 


KANSAS 


1. Modernization or remodeling of homes. 
Locally, due to the fact that the building and 
loan associations have foreclosed on a num- 
ber of their loans, they are not encouraging 
new building to any extent and we suspect the 
same conditions exist, with exceptions of 
course, throughout the country. In remodel- 
ing an old house, the loan company will in 
most cases increase its loan as the improve- 
ments made increase the value of its security. 
We are very much interested in learning how 
campaigns of this nature are being successfully 
put over, and we think that a discussion, at the 
annual conventions, of the different methods 
used would be very beneficial to the whole 
industry. 


2. There is only one phase of present busi- 
ness that is giving us much concern and that 
is the tendency of the manufacturer to speed 
up the factory and sell to mail order and chain 
store companies the surplus that he is not 
now marketing through normal channels. This 
surplus, of course, does have some tendency 
to—and, I believe does—reduce the cost of the 
manufactured article that is sold through nor- 
mal channels, but this saving is not passed on 
to the retailer. The retailer, continuing to 
buy his normal requirements through that 
manufacturer, makes it possible for the manu- 
facturer to make the unusually low price that 
he makes to the chain-store merchant and mail- 
order concerns. We have been advised that 
in the roofing business there is a differential of 
70 ‘cents a roll, which to me means but one 
thing—that the dealer is being charged more 
than he should be for the merchandise he buys 
for his customers. There is but one way to defeat 
such a scheme as the one worked out by the 
manufacturer who is playing this kind of a 
game, and that is for a dealer to refuse to 
buy any line of merchandise that the manu- 
facturer is handling on that kind of a basis. 
The legitimate dealer’s normal purchases is 
the “prop” and the supporting element to the 
manufacturer’s scheme. If we take the “props” 
from under his institution, the price to the 
chain or mail-order store will be quickly ad- 
justed to a basis fair to the retailer. My 
thought is that the conventions should spend a 
lot of time on this particular subject, and if 
there is enough said about it at the meetings, 
enough of the dealers will decline to buy from 
institutions following the above practice and 
this unreasonable, unfair situation will be ad- 
justed without any unlawful plan or restraint 
developed by organization. 

6. The matter of small local associations 
ought to be stressed and pushed hard. They 
do a great deal of good, especially in the mat- 
ter of interchanging of credit information, bad 
account experience etc., to the mutual benefit 
of all members. 
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Association Executives Talk a Little Shop 


Figuring Overhead Expense—The Nebraska Association Collects Some Sales Prospects— 
A Dealer Goes to School to the: Motor Industry 


In the city of Lincoln, Neb., this depart- 
ment called at the office of the Nebraska 
Lumber Merchants’ Association and found 
Secretary-manager Harry HK. Dole busy 
studying an article about some angles of 
lumber yard cost accounting. It was writ- 
ten by some student of business economics 
and had been printed without endorsement 
by the editor in one of our contemporary 
lumber journals. Mr. Dole was shaking 
his head over some statements; such, for 
instance, as one to the effect that if a dealer 
was his own yard manager he had no eco- 
nomic right to allow himself a salary to be 
charged as an item of overhead expense. 
The author also looked with disfavor upon 
the idea of allowing an item of rent on the 
ground occupied by the yard if the company 
owned its real estate. 

We take it for granted that this writer 
was concerned with the sorting of expenses 
into their proper pigeon holes; and naturally 
that is important. But Mr. Dole pointed out 
that the practical effect of these statements 
was to break down some of the sound prin- 
ciples that have been introduced into the 
retail lumber world with the greatest diffi- 
culty. Many a lumberman, accepting the 
statement about the salary as true, would 
jump to the conclusion that in setting prices 
no sort of an allowance should be made 
to compensate him for his labor. But sup- 
pose this same dealer owned a branch yard 
in a neighboring town and hired a manager. 
He’d have to pay this man. Suppose the 
branch had as a .competitor a dealer who 
was his own manager and allowed himself 
no salary. Where would he come out? The 
business of the branch would have to pay 
the hired manager, and this would be re- 
flected in prices. The competitor would 
allow no charge for his own salary, and 
this would be reflected in his prices. 


Business Must Be Self Supporting 


A business has to be self supporting or it 
has no reason for continuing to exist. One 
of the charges is for management. Does it 
make any real difference whether the man 
who owns it does the managing or whether 
he hires somebody else? In either case the 
labor should be compensated. If the owner 
who has been running his yard without al- 
lowing himself a salary were to retire and 
hire a manager, he’d count that a legiti- 
mate part of his running expense to be fig- 
ured in the overhead and reflected in the 
prices charged for lumber. If he then 
emerged from retirement and began work- 
ing for somebody else, he’d get paid for his 
services. Then why not be paid for being 
his own manager? 

Of course this is elementary stuff and 
probably does not exactly reflect the ideas 
of the article in question. But the practical 
point of Mr. Dole’s objection is that all 


these expenses and allowances ought to be 
listed where they’ll be taken definitely into 
account; and that’s in the overhead expense 
column. The secretary recalled a dealer 
who used to say that it cost him but 7 per- 
cent to do business. He left his own salary 
and some other items out of overhead. As 
a practical result he didn’t allow for them 
anywhere else. He figured that anything 
added in the retail price above this 7 per- 
cent was net profit. Presently to his vast 
surprise he went broke; but not until he 
had for some years disorganized the local 











Harry E. Dole, secretary of the Nebraska 

Lumber Merchants’ Association, Lincoln, has 

made a careful study of cost accounting and 

is continually pointing out to the membership 

the need for stricter methods in conducting 
their businesses 


market. There can be no serious objection 
to a different routine of figuring costs and 
reflecting them in retail prices. But there 
must be objection if in the process of in- 
stalling a different routine some important 
items are missed entirely and so are not 
reflected in prices. No man liveth to him- 
self alone, in the lumber business or any- 
where else. He takes a practical hand In 
setting the zone of prices, not only for him- 
self but to a certain extent for his competi- 
tors. If he just went broke, himself, that 
would be bad enough. But if he contrives 
to make it hard for his neighbors to make 
a profit, he is destroying what does not 
belong to him. 


A Profitable State Fair Display 


Mr. Dole mentioned the display which his 
association maintained at the Nebraska 
State Fair. Probably the display was called 
to his mind by tke stacks of registra- 
tion cards which his office has been sorting 
and classifying. 


“We were undecided about installing this 
display,” he said; “but it seemed to me if 
mail-order concerns can afford to have dis- 
plays for the purpose of collecting pros. 
pect lists, they might be good for us too, 
I got the booth given the association by the 
West Coast men and used it as a back- 
ground. A number of millwork and other 
concerns gave us material to be used both 
for displays and for registration prizes. We 
had eleven of these prizes. Then we asked 
everybody to register on a card, giving 
name, address and lumber dealer. We asked 
each to check the items that he was inter- 
ested in. The list included new buildings 
such as houses, barns, garages, hog houses 
and chicken houses; new fencing, new 
cement work, remodeling, new roofs, floors 
and porches, built-in work, breakfast nooks 
and sun parlors. Some five thousand or six 
thousand people registered. Some gave only 
names and addresses; but out of the group 
we got about 3,000 prospects. 

“A number of interesting facts were de- 
veloped. People from the larger cities often 
didn’t know the name of a local retailer. 
That doesn’t indicate that lumber advertis- 
ing has made much of a dent. I suppose 
in the storm of advertising done, the lum- 
bermen have been lost. I’d say that a good 
many dealers could well consider getting 
their names known to their local public. 
Another fact which interested me is that 
many people had no idea that houses could 
be modernized. I suppose they must have 
known new wings or new rooms could be 
added to a frame house; but when we told 
them that built-in articles could be cut into 
the walls and made an essential part of the 
house, this seemed to be an astonishing idea 
to them. 


Distributing Prospects to Dealers 


“Where a prospect card bears the name 
of a dealer, we send it to him. Those bear- 
ing no dealer name are sent to the dealers 
in the town. I’m pretty sure that these 
cards will produce business. At least such 
a card will give the dealer a definite reason 
for going out and seeing the person who 
signed it. A good many of us don’t like the 
job of ringing doorbells with nothing in 
prospect except the hope that maybe the 
owner wants something built that he has 
so far neglected to mention. It looks 4 
little queer. It might suggest that we are 
in a bad fix and have to get a little business 
in order to meet current bills. But with 
this information in hand, the dealer has 4 
definite excuse for calling. Some of the 
cards have several items checked. Some 
have one. Probably a number of signers 
are not active prospects; for some persons 
feel they have to check something to make 
the card valid. But I’m pretty sure that 


many calls will develop sales of other than 
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the items checked; for once a dealer has 
the chance to look around in a house or on 
a farm he will see places where changes 
and improvements are needed. I’m well 
satisfied with the undertaking, and I’m cer- 
tain it’ll help in establishing personal con- 
tacts. I shouldn’t be surprised, either, if 
a dealer, after making half a dozen calls 
and creating a sale or two, would get a 
new idea about the possibilities and value 


of this personal salesmanship that is car- 


ried direct to the customer.” 


Lumberman Studies Another Industry 


N. A. Allen, of the Corn Belt Lumber Co., 
is president of the Nebraska association. 
The general offices of this company are in 
the same suite with those of the Nebraska 
association. Mr. Allen is a careful student 
of the newer types of merchandising; and 
while he is skilled in the standard practices 
of lumber retailing, he is always watching 
other businesses for the purpose of adapting 
their practices to his own purposes. He 
spoke especially of the automobile business. 

For many years this department has been 
hearing sighs and mourning in lumber 
offices over the fact that so much money 
is going into cars that none is left over for 
homes. Without doubt this expenditure 
does have an immediate effect upon our 
trade. At least when we see the swarming 
traffic on busy streets we are ready to be- 
lieve it. But it is possible in jumping to 
conclusions to jump too far or in the wrong 
direction. If the money spent for cars 
comes largely out of the funds that other- 
wise would be spent for homes, we should 
expect to see the building program reduced 
to about nothing. In thirty years the num- 
ber of cars registered has jumped from 
practically none at all to well over twenty 
millions; and this does not count the still 
larger number of machines that have been 
worn out and scrapped. But in the mean- 
time the people of the United States still 
have homes of a sort, and so far as an 
average observer can see the standard of 
housing is not lower than it was in 1900. 
With this fact in mind, a person may 
wonder what the effect upon our business 
would be if the wholly improbable should 
happen and people would suddenly stop 
buying automobiles. 

A few days after our visit to Lincoln a 
lumberman whose name we failed to catch 
presented this illustration: 

“Suppose,” he said, “that we think of the 
money the public has to spend as an open 
tank of water maintained at about a uni- 
form level. Income does maintain a pretty 
uniform volume, taken the country over. 
All around the bottom of the tank are 
faucets of various sizes representing ex- 
penditures. Among the rest is the lumber 
retailing faucet. Shut off all the rest, and 
what happens to ours? It runs just about 
the same stream that it did before. This is 
over simplified, of course, for if income re- 
mained the same and a large part of outgo 
were stopped, the level would rise, and the 
increased pressure would speed up the flow 
through the opening that was not stopped. 
But here again, the level wouldn’t rise. 80 
rapidly; for these other industries such as 
automobiles are” largely though net. com- 
pletely self supporting. Stop the sale of 
cars, and you put vast numbers of men 


out of work. You shut up thousands of: 


garages and put finance corporations out 
of business. But the simple point I want 
to make is that the flow depends upon the 


size and the freedom from obstruction of 
the faucet. These other lines are our com- 
petitors, sure enough. But the chief things 
which affect our sales are right inside our 
own industry. When we make building an 
attractive venture and safe and easy, we’ll 
get business quite regardless of the sales 
of cars.” 


Some Policies of the Motor World 


I don’t know whether or not Mr. Allen 
would agree with this. But at least he 
looks to the automobile business, not to 
envy but to learn. One thing he notices is 
that motor dealers have an even harder 
credit problem than lumbermen do. A car 
is costly and soon wears out, and more cars 
than houses are sold on liberal credit terms. 
But these motor terms are exact. They are 
fitted to the capacity to pay. As a result, 
motor financing has been successful, and 
losses are surprisingly small. Mr. Allen de- 
cided that exact credit terms are valuable, 
and he has been trying them out. One of 
his yards closed its books last year with 
but $480 of unpaid accounts, all of them less 
than 30 days old. 

Another notable fact is that, with all the 
hard competition within the motor world, 
the machines bear a wide margin of profit. 
Even the old sleight-of-hand device of tak- 














N. A. Allen, of the Corn Belt Lumber Co., 

Lincoln, Neb., is also president of the Nebraska 

Lumber Merchants’ Association. He is a close 

student of modern merchandising and watches 

the methods of other business men to see if he 
can adapt their ideas to his business 


ing in old cars at an excessive valuation is 
being discontinued. Your average motor 
dealer is maintaining his price levels. He 
makes sales on performance, appearance, 
comfort, luxury; and the price-whittling 
knife is rather rusty if not completely lost 
in his garage. How, we lumbermen ask in 
round-eyed amazement, can there be com- 
petition without price cutting? Maybe ‘the 
car dealer can tell us. 

Mr. Dole went through a little demonstra- 
tion at a group meeting illustrating this 
matter of prices and their relation to the 
control of business. Out of his pocket he 

-,took a handful of coins, amounting to a dol- 

: lar. This, he said, is a lumberman’s dollar. 
Following the statistics worked out with 
care in Nebraska, Mr. Dole began dividing 
up this dollar. The figures do not fit every- 
where, of course, but they are accurate ac- 
cording to Nebraska, averages. 

First, he laid out ‘76 cents which he said 
represented the cost of materials. That has 


to be paid out if business is to be done, and 
the shrewdest buying does not reduce it 
much if at all. The retailer reaches for the 
remaining 24 cents as his profit, but he 
doesn’t get it. The cost of doing business 
intervenes. That cost will amount to about 
17 cents; and it is there, no matter how the 
owner juggles his figures to prove that it 
isn’t. Hard and careful work may possibly 
reduce it a very little; but that 17 cents 
represents the Nebraska average. 
Suppose, for instance, he tries to beat this 
overhead by handling big sales direct from 
the car. Here again he is likely to deceive 
himself, for his yard and office are carrying 
on and are costing him real money. If he 
doesn’t apply his overhead to these car 
sales, he must apply it all to the reduced 
volume that does go through his yard. 


An Imaginary Instance 


Let’s change the figures a little to make 
the calculation simpler. We'll say he fig- 
ures actual cost on these easily handled 
items and adds the desired margin on net 
profits. At the end of the year the chances 
are good that he’ll forget this alternation 
in his bookkeeping system and will spread 
his overhead upon his total volume of sales 
to arrive at his percentage of overhead. 
Suppose he’s sold $80,000 worth of goods, 
half of which have been handled directly 
from the -car with no yard or office charges 
included. He has figured this car trade at 
actual cost of goods and freight and deliv- 
ery. Suppose he finds that it has cost him 
$10,000 to do business. In the process of 
kidding himself, he spreads his $10,000 
overhead over the whole $80,000 of sales 
and announces that he has done business 
for 12% percent. But if he then sets his 
prices on a basis of allowing this percentage 
margin to cover costs he’s due for trouble. 
Half his volume has been set outside the 
calculation; and so he must spread his 
overhead over the other half, else it will 
not be taken care of; whereupon he dis- 
covers that it has cost him 25 percent. 

This of course is a hypothetical case, 
fixed up to illustrate one of the common 
tricks that are vain. But to go on with Mr. 
Dole’s demonstration: This dealer is a Ne- 
braskan and doesn’t kid himself. So he 
must take 17 cents out of his remaining 24 
to pay the cost of doing business. Does 
he get the remaining 7 cents? Sometimes 
but not always. For here comes a contrac- 
tor who says he is a partner in the venture, 
has acted as a salesman and this and that. 
He must have, he says, 5 percent discount 
on the material he uses. The dealer invests 
the money, carries the stock and does the 
work. The contractor has no investment 
and no responsibility. And yet he claims 
5 of those remaining 7 cents. Furthermore 
he gets it in a good many cases, and if he 
does the dealer has two pennies out of that 
dollar. With that overwhelming sum he 
can just go out and paint the town red! 


A REPORT just issued by the department of 
forestry of the Province of Ontario states that 
forest fires last summer took a somewhat 
heavier toll of standing timber than during 
1927, but not nearly so great a toll as in the 
years previous to 1926. The report shows 
that 100,000 acres was burned over, of which 
86,000 acres was in the Red Lake mining dis- 
trict. One fire at Cairns Lake accounted for 
30,000 acres. Wherever fire detection and 
suppression work has been fully organized, 
the reports are much more satisfactory. 
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The Yardman Speaks 


| This interesting contribution is from R. N. Williams, who 
is employed as yardman by a Detroit concern, It is the third 
in a series of experiences related by yardmen. Others of similar 
character are to follow. Yardmen, managers and other retail 
yard and office employees are invited to contribute experiences, 
ideas or comment to this department.—Ep1Tor. | 

Being a yardman, it is possible that I am prejudiced on 
the subject of the yardman as a salesman. There are a 
number of things which I consider part of my regular work 
that I believe have more than a little bearing on the yard 
sales. 

First of all, the appearance of the yard is important; 
that is, the piles should be of uniform style with the top 
courses kept straight. All pieces that are crooked or warped 
should be taken to the cull piles at the back of the yard, to 
be sold as culls and not slipped into the loads to put one 
over on the customer. The broken pieces and rubbish should 
be kept out of the alleys and from around the piles. All 
sash, doors and finish should be kept in orderly piles where 
dust will not reach them. In other words, make your yard 
look like a winner and it will be one. 

See that your customers get what they buy, and help 
them to get the stock best suited to their needs at the least 
cost. Know your cusomers by name, so you can give each 
one a pleasant personal greeting when he comes in. The 
customer who buys only a board or two should receive the 
same cordial treatment as the big contractor, for courteous 


treatment will bring him back to the yard, and his friends 
also. 

If it is possible to do so, always give the customer just 
what he wants. Do not argue on any subject. Do not 
make suggestions, except when asked—unless you can 
show your customer where he can save money and still 
have just as good a job when completed. 

The method I use in preparing interior trim for the job 
is similar to that used by mills which get out what they call 
“Trim-Pak.” I put all pieces required to trim a window 
in one bundle; that is, one piece of apron, one piece of stool, 
two pieces side casing, one piece head casing, two pieces 
side stop, one piece head stop, and if back band is used, 
two pieces side back band and one piece head back band. 
All pieces are cut long enough to allow fitting by the car- 
penter. The bundle is marked with the size of the window 
it is to be used on. This method has been well received 
by contractors, some claiming that it saves their men at 
least half a day. 

Home insulation is a live issue now and will become 
more common in the near future. Put a display of insula- 
tion in your show window, if you have one, showing how 
to apply the kind of insulating material that you carry in 
stock. Visualization is a big booster of sales. 

Service and courteous treatment to all are the yardman’s 
best tools for increasing sales, and will get results if used 
continuously. 


Retail Firm’s Fine New Home Is Opened 





PapucaH, Ky., Nov. 26.—The 


J. A. Dossett, president of’ the 








new home of the J. A. Dossett 
Lumber Co. at 2315 Broadway, 
this city, was opened to the public 
for inspection from 7:30 to 10 
o'clock on a recent evening in cel- 
ebration of the completion of the 
new building. Music was a feature 
and flowers and souvenirs were 
given those attending. 

The new salesroom and office 
building is a one-story brick, 48 
feet wide and 80 feet in depth. 

Spacious windows for display 
are provided and the entrance is 
an attractive archway. In the in- 
terior the entire right side of the 


















Dossett Lumber Co., started in the 
contracting business in Paducah in 
1891. He followed this occupa- 
tion until 1906, when he launched 
into the retail lumber business with 
a small lumber shed and planing 
mill at Twenty-fourth and Broad- 
way. With an increase in busi- 
ness he built a planing mill and 
saw mill at Twenty-fourth and 
Washington streets in 1910. Fur- 
ther improvements have been 
added, and now the completion of 
the new office and sales rooms gives 
a finishing touch to the facilities 
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building is devoted to builders’ 


of this company for handling its 
business. 





hardware with plenty of shelving 
and glass cases for attractive dis- 
play of the goods. 

The center of the building is de- 
voted to display of building mate- 
rials. On the left side is the spa- 
cious general office, and immedi- 


New office and display room of the J. A. Dossett Lumber Co. 


ately back of it the two private 
offices in an enclosure resembling 
a home. The walls of these offices 
are of sheetrock and red cedar, 
while the exterior is covered with 


eight and ten inch bungalow sid- 
ing. 

_ In the rear of the display rooms 
is a pergola, and in it are shown 
various examples of millwork. 


Harold Dossett, son of J. A. 
Dossett, is general manager of the 
company, and one of the city’s 
most progressive young business 
men. J. B. Scott, with twelve 
years of lumber experience, is 
office manager. 

















VIEWS IN OFFICE AND SALES ROOM OF THE J. A. DOSSETT LUMBER CO., PADUCAH, KY. 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 




















Value of Grade-Marked Lumber 


R. F. Wells, of the West Turlock Lumber 
Co., Turlock, Calif., and vice-president of the 
California Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
tells a good experience illustrating the value 
of grade-marked lumber, 

Mr. Wells sold a bill of lumber for a State 
job, to be delivered up in the mountains near 
Turlock. Realizing the troubles that might 
arise if any of this lumber should be rejected 
after it had been delivered by expensive haul- 
ing, Mr. Wells ordered grade-marked No. 1 
common fir from the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., 
Eugene, Ore. 

At the time the lumber was delivered, two 
State inspectors arrived on the scene, and one 


of Mr. Wells’ men overheard them discussing 
it. When they first glanced at it, oné said 
to the other: “That is not No. 1.” The other 
said: “Certainly not; we will have to reject 
that.” Then, as they got a little closer view, 
one said: “Say, Bill, this stuff is marked No. 1 
by the mill.” They then agreed it must be 
No. 1, and not a single piece was rejected. If 
any lumber had been rejected on the job, it 
would have cost the dealer about $30 per thou- 
sand to replace it, because of delivery costs. 


(BEEZ Ga aaaS 


Don’t BE AFRAID to speak a good word for 
your local carpenters. When you create busi- 
ness for them you are creating it for your- 
self. 





in the upper illustra- 
tion, which are used 
to keep the lumber 
pile straight. While 
piling, the workman 
pushes the board up 
against this “gate,” 
which is moved up 
as the pile increases 
in height. When the 
pile is completed the 
ends are absolutely 
even, considerably 
enhancing the ap- 
pearance of the stock 
and of the shed. 


The gravity con- 


eee 
| 





This Week’s Timely Tip 


Cleats on Posts Serve Double Purpose 


The accompanying illustrations show the method used by the Spring- 
man Lumber Co., Alton, IIl., of unloading lumber from the railroad cars, 





to serve a very useful purpose in providing rests for the gravity convey- 
ors is made clear by reference to the lower illustration. 
’ Another use for these cleats is for fastening the “gates, 





veyor used by the Springman company is the product of the Standard 
Conveyor Co., North St. Paul, Minnesota. 


and at the same time 
of keeping the lum- 
ber piles absolutely 
straight without any 
effort on the part of 
the workman. The 
posts throughout the 
large shed are equip- 
ped with cleats, as 
shown in the upper 
illustration. These 
cleats are about two 
feet apart, so that a 
bar can be stretched 
across at any re- 

| quired height. How 
~ these cleats are made 


” 


also shown 














“This Lumber Game of Ours” 


Often times I’ve sat and pondered 
As the office clock sings quit 

Where have business hours wandered? 
What has caused the day to flit? 


Seems like weeks just go a-tearing 
Into months and even years. 
Just get used to January 
Then December reappears. 


There is something fascinating 
In this lumber game of ours— 

Keeps you guessing, gripping, fighting, 
While the clock grinds out the hours. 


Here’s a husky bill to figure 
Fair in profit if we win; 

Wonder how the rest will read it? 
Will they add his weights and trim? 


Hasn’t put a grade on rustic 
Flooring only marked V. G. 
Will the yard around the corner 
Figure two or figure three? 


Then we finally land the business; 
“Yes, on extras we'll be fair. 

Send a load out yet this evening.” 
Then the clock begins to “rare.” 


Life is crammed with human nature 
When you fight the retail game. 

Grins are seen from many angles, 
Then there’s one or two who blame. 


Most would like to pay as promised 
Then there’s some who never will. 

Some have luck that jerks your heartstrings, 
Even hate to send a bill. 


“Peaches never brought no money,” 
“Spiders all my beans have chewed,” 
“Wrecked my car and got a new one,” 

“Paid up every one but you.” 


There are some, we know a thousand, 
Hear them at the yard each day. 

Still, the most of them are honest 
And the boss helps find a way. 


Friends we make across our counter, 
Friends that stick through thick and thin. 
Tell their friends our lumber’s better, 
Say we peddle with a grin. 


Dish out doors and load up scantlin’s, 
Sell or lose, it’s just the same. 

These are things that make the clock fly 
In the good old lumber game. 


R. L. Ustick, 
Stanislaus Lumber Co., Modesto, Calif. 


Fine New Hotel Is Formally Opened 


Care GIRARDEAU, Mo., Nov. 26.—The busi- 
ness men and other citizens of this city are 
justly proud of the splendid new $300,000 
Hotel Marquette, which was formally opened 
to the public on Nov. 17. The hotel has 80 
guest rooms, every one an outside room; pub- 
lic and private dining rooms, coffee shop, and 
every facility for large gatherings such as 
conventions, banquets, etc. 

The face brick, plaster, cement, hardware, 
doors and finish lumber, totaling around $30,000 
worth of materials, were furnished by the 
Riverside Lumber Co., of this city. The 
Southeast Missouri Lumber Co., another local 
concern, supplied over 100,000 feet of lumber 
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of all descriptions, and all of the asphalt roof- 
ing. The millwork was furnished by the P. T. 
Langan Lumber Co., Cairo, Ill., from its own 
factory. 


Yard’s Facilities Are Increased 


Santa Fe, N. M., Nov. 26.—Operations ot 
the Monero Fuel & Lumber Co., of this city, 
have been facilitated in both office and ware- 
houses by the remodeling done last year. 
Whereas economical unloading from conven- 
ient Rio Grande Western railroad tracks was 
offset to some extent by a precarious approach 


long; a service department, 30 by 60 feet; 
and a remodeled and extended general office 
and sales building. In addition, 400 feet of 
sidetrackage have been constructed, bringing 
the total in the yard up to 1,500 feet. 


Among the features of the office and sales 
building, which has been made one of the 
most up-to-date in the country, is the Curtis 
woodwork installed throughout. Each of the 
doors in the interior of the office comprises 
an outside residential entrance of Curtis manu- 
facture. There are 11 rooms in the office build- 
ing, including several display rooms, fitted as 














This snapshot shows part of the Monero Fuel & Lumber Co.’s yard before the remodeling was 
entirely completed 


for customers over soft dirt roads, with two 
railroad crossings, a broad paved boulevard 
now leads directly to the center of the city. 

Arthur E. Carr, who is assisted in the man- 
agement by H. J. Mendenhall, reports late fall 
business a little dull, but better than in pre- 
ceding years. He believes that retailers can 
profitably consider a curtailment of creaits and 
discounts. 

Situated in the heart of Santa Fe, on its 
principal business street, is the Big Jo Lumber 
Co., of which F, A. Berry is manager. The 
location is an exceptional one from the stand- 
point of attracting the patronage of women, 
who nowadays play so large a part in the 
selection of homes and home building materials. 


Lumber Firm Increases Facilities 


Lansinc, Micu., Nov. 26.—Completion of a 
building expansion program by which the floor- 
space of the South Pennsylvania Avenue yard 
of the Hager & Cove Lumber Co. has been 
increased 45,000 square feet at a cost of ap- 
proximately $50,000, was recently announced 
by A. J. Hager, president. Including shed 
space, the floor space of the yard now totals 
over 100,000 square feet. 

The Hager & Cove Lumber Co. operates five 
yards, including the main yard. Officials of 
the company are A. J. Hager, president; Mer- 
lin J. Long, vice president; Carl J. England, 
secretary, and Norman B. Cove, treasurer. 

The principal units in the expansion program 
are: Three warehouses, one two stories high, 
60 feet wide and 120 feet long, a second 30 
feet wide by 60 feet long, and a third two 
stories high, 50 feet wide by 60 feet long, and 
steam-heated; a mill, 60 feet wide by 130 feet 


"TRAIN LOAD OF 


Diavolo Coals 





The Cicero Smith Lumber Co. received much publicity from this 


model residential rooms, including a modern 
kitchen, 

The general offices of the Hager & Cove 
Lumber Co. were moved from the old loca- 
tion to the newly arranged building. 


TELEPHONE solicitation is an effective aid to 
sales, but it calls for tact, for if the conversa- 
tion is unduly prolonged or is too insistent, the 
customer is likely to feel that he is being taken 
advantage of. 


Lumber Firm Gets Trainload of Coal 


The Cicero Smith Lumber Co., with general 
offices in Fort Worth, Tex., and yards in a 
number of cities in that State, recently got a 
lot of good publicity by working with the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron C6. to put across the 
advertising. The lumber company, which also 
handles coal at its different yards, purchased 
twenty-eight carloads of coal from the Colo- 
rado firm last August. A photograph of the 
train was taken and the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. sent one of the pictures to each of its 
dealers, with a letter reading as follows: 

We are sending you a picture of a: train- 
load of Diavolo Coals shipped recently from 
Robinson mine, Walsen, Col. There were 
twenty-eight cars in the train, all consigned 
to the Cicero Smith Lumber Co. at various 
points. The entire trainload moved from 
Walsen, Col., to Amarillo, Tex., and created 
a lot of interest. At Amarillo it was divided 
up so that cars could be forwarded to various 
destinations. We consider it quite an event 
to bill a trainload of coal in the summer time 
to one of our good, loyal customers and feel 
that you will be interested in receiving one 
of the pictures. 


—— 


Preventing Fires in Retail Yards 


This is how the Hubbard Lumber Co., of 
Martinsville, Ind., attends to the important 
matter of fire prevention, as related to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by a representattve of 
the company : 

“We set apart each month half a day for 
the express purpose of cleaning up. 

“The yard man cleans up all rubbish first 
and then rearranges stock, giving special at. 
tention to doors, sash and hardware depart- 
ments, as well as lumber. 

“Mill men brush the walls, line shafts, clean 
corners, rearrange and work over scrap lum- 
ber. 

“Water pails and fire hose are tested. 

“A definite day each month for this pur- 
pose is better than ‘do it when you have noth- 
ing else.’ ’ 

“Results speak for themselves.” 


(S22 0200400408008: 


A “Bluff” Form for Tough Debtors 


A short time ago this department received 
from J. M. Kinzey, secretary-treasurer New 
Florence Lumber Co., New Florence, Pa., the 
following suggestion regarding credits: 

“We are living and doing business in a 
credit world, and I think lumber dealers should 
follow the example set by the automobile peo- 
ple, and have some sort of paper drawn up like 
a judgment note, and when anyone comes in 
asking for credit, make him sign that paper 
before the credit is granted. I know that if | 
should go into the office of a mercantile estab- 
lishment in any line, wanting to buy something 
on credit, I would not be afraid to sign my 
name to such a paper, because it is my inten- 
tion to pay for anything I purchase, and there 
is no reason why anyone having similar inten- 
tion should not be willing to affix his name 
to such a paper. Incidentally, I know of no 
one better fitted to draw up such a form than 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. In my opinion, 
the man who is a successful collector nowadays 
is entitled to a good deal of respect as a good 
business man.” 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will have to 
“side step” the responsibility of preparing a 
form of order blank embodying the idea of a 
judgment note, as suggested by our corre- 
spondent. There is so much variation in con- 
ditions surrounding the conducting of a retail 
business in different parts of the country, and 
so much diversity of ideas as to just how 
credit should be handled, that a uniform form 
would hardly be practicable for general 
adoption, 

However, this paper frequently publishes 
samples of forms of various sorts that lumber 
concerns are using with good results, and is 
always glad to pass along ideas of that sort, 
leaving it to the individual dealer to make such 
use of the suggestions as may best fit his 
own circumstances. 

In this connection, we are reproducing on 
this page a rather interesting form sent in to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently by the 
Conklin-Reuling Co., of Pekin, Il., which that 




















train of 28 cars of coal shipped to its yards in Texas direct from the mine 
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NOTICE OF GARNISHEE IN JUSTICE COURT 


Plaintiff 





Defendant 





To Above Named Defendant: 


Dated at 


= ; 





In the name of The People of The State of Illinois, and by virtue of the Garnishee Law of said State, a 
debtor’s salary, income, property and effects may be attached for debt. Therefore unless the amount of 


a you are owing to the plaintiff is paid within...............days from date, or arrangements made 
for a settlement, legal steps will be instituted to compel a sufficient amount of your salary, income property 
and effects to be attached to satisfy said debt, with costs added thereto, as provided under said Garnishee Laws 


, this... 


,» A. D. 192... 




















Although having only imaginary legal force this official looking notice produces results 


concern has been using with satisfactory results. 
The form referred to, headed “Notice of 
Garnishee in Justice Court,” reproduced here- 
with, of course does not meet Mr. Kinzey’s 
suggestion, nor is it intended to do so, the 
form being reproduced in connection with that 
suggestion only because it pertains to the same 
general subject—that of credits and collections. 

Careful reading of this “Garnishee” notice 
will show that although apparently a legal 
form, it has no legal standing or effect what- 
ever, being in fact only a “bluff”—but, as some- 


one has said, a bluff that works is often as 
good as the real thing. Concerning the use 
of this form, the Conklin-Reuling Co. writes: 

“The form which we are enclosing is used 
on tough accounts. This is not a legal form, 
although it looks like one, and thus far has 
worked in every case. Close reading will show 
that it is not a garnishment at all, but only a 
notice that garnishee proceedings will be begun 
unless the account is paid. Thus far, no de- 
linquent debtor has had the ‘notice’ examined 
by a lawyer, or discovered its weakness for 


himself, so it has served the purpose probably 
as well as actual garnishment would have done, 
as in every case where it has been used, it 
has brought in the money or led to satisfactory 
arrangements for settlement.” 


Wood Homes Essay Contest 


SPRINGFIELD, OreE., Nov. 24.—Work has be- 
gun in the English classes of the high school 
on the essay contest sponsored by the Spring- 
field Wood Promotion Committee. The sub- 
ject of the essays is “Why Lane County Homes 
Should Be Built of Wood.” High school stu- 
dents and grammar grade pupils are eligible 
to enter the contest. 

The purpose of the contest is to familiarize 
the young people with the uses of wood, par- 
ticularly Lane County products. Teachers in 
English departments of the schools are in 
charge of the contest and will grade the papers. 

The prizes total $42, one-half of which is 
furnished by the Four-L, Local No. 70, and 
one-half by the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. 


Octover production (factory sales) of motor 
vehicles in the United States, as reported to 
the United States Department of Commerce, 
was 398,818, of which 341,705 were passenger 
cars and 57,113 were trucks, as compared with 
415,283 passenger cars and trucks in Septem- 
ber, and 219,682 in October, 1927. 





Monthly Blotters Carry 


Home Building 


Denver, Coro., Nov. 26—A _ scrupulously 
clean mill and yards, neat offices, with panels 
of the various products for sale by the com- 
pany exhibited in the plate glass windows and 
in rooms built specially for the purpose—visible 
from the street—have long proved good adver- 
tising for the Barr Lumber Co., of this city. 
Now comes an innovation in the form of a 
campaign in direct mail advertising which is 
“bringing in the bacon.” 

Letters, folders and numerous other forms 
of direct mail advertising have had their part 
in the upbuilding of business enterprises. Post 
cards and pamphlets setting forth the virtues 
of some product shower down upon the house 
holder, are used to start a fire in the heater and 
raise the temperature of the house, if not that 
of the owner. Some of them are discarded 
with scarcely a glance, others get their message 
across before reaching the waste basket. 

The lowly ink blotter, however, is one mes- 
sage bearer that is apt to stick around, because 
everyone who writes needs one. And the mes- 
sage which it carries on its back is sure to 
sink in, if it’s a good one, before the blotter 





Appeal 


loses its place on the 
desk. The latest Barr 
mailing piece is an ink 
blotter, and its message 
is presented in a way to 
make it stand out like 
a sore thumb, because 
each blotter mailed out 





bears the picture of an attractive residence, sit- 
uated somewhere in Denver, the material for 
which has been furnished by the Barr company. 
These dwellings are selected for beauty of ar- 
chitecture and surroundings, and the location 
of each, with the name of the builder, is given 
in connection with it, so that the recipient of 
the blotter may view the original of the picture 
at any time he may happen to drive by. Every 
month a new blotter, with the picture of a dif- 
ferent house, is mailed to the list of three to 
four thousand persons who are known to be 


interested in building. 


Some of these blotters carry the architec- 
tural plans for the house, as well as the picture. 
These ever-changing glimpses of residences 
right in one’s own city strengthen the desire 














oF Oistinctive Engtish etfect, 1337 S.Latavene 
Street. H, fF. Cobb, designer and builder. 
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Reduced reproduction of one of the monthly blotters, showing elevation and floor plan of 


recently built house, together with a brief “sales talk” and calendar for the month 














Example of the outdoor advertising of the Barr Lumber Co. 


for a new home. And along with the illustra- 
tions is the statement that plans, as well as 
materials for the house, were supplied by the 
Barr Lumber Co. 

A few meaty paragraphs of sales arguments, 
such as “This attractive Park Hill residence is 
a good example of the present trend in small 
house design, and also a good example of the 
excellent materials at moderate prices that the 
Barr Lumber Co. is constantly delivering to all 
parts of Denver and suburbs,’ are always 
linked up with the pictures. 

To make the blotter doubly useful to the 
householder, and therefore insure its staying 
on his desk until the next one comes along, a 
calendar for current month is printed in raised 
letters on one corner. The trade mark and 
the well known slogan “Barr’s Better Boards 
Build Better Buildings” always have their place 
on the blotter, with ‘usually a reference to a 
pamphlet which is mailed on request, entitled 
“A Home of Your Own.” This pamphlet also 
carries photographs of Denver homes, along 
with logical arguments for owning a home and 
advice as to how to select a site, borrow for 
—* purposes, and how to plan the home 
itself. 

An added advantage of the blotter is that its 
weight allows the enclosure, without additional 
cost for postage, of a slip with a list of timely 
needs in the lumber company’s products, pririted 
on light paper and illustrated, with prices 
quoted. 

New names are constantly being added to the 
mailing list, through the building contractors, 
who are interested because their names are men- 
tioned on the blotters, making a good advertise- 
ment for them as well as for the lumber com- 
pany. The plan also helps to hold the business 
of these contractors for the company. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 26.—The followin 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 


g statistics for the weeks ended Nov. 17, 1928, and Nov. 19, 1927, were compiled by the National 


























No. Mill Reports Production Ship ments rs 
Softwoods: 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Southern Pine Association. .....cccccccccccee 149 106 692, 65,441,000 75,154,000 63,818,000 66,783,000 65,995,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 190 119 168,174,000 120,323,000 130,151,000 95,386,000 125,148,000 97,513,000 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 31 36 14,000 25,865,000 27,597,000 24,086,000 3233,000 19,692,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.. 19 18 24,548,000 21,802,000 23,078,000 19,099,000 19,190,000 17,106,000 
California Redwood Association ............. 14 16 7,351,000 9,139,000 6,206,000 7,203,000 7, 5,282,000 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 78 27 12,245,000 7,580,000 11,312,000 7,671,000 9,822,000 5,619.000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 9 9 6,286,000 5,991,000 - 8,068,000 6,958,000 7,397,000 8,879,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 47 18 4,061,000 2,009,000 4,152,000 2,233,000 3,201,000 2,544,000 
saree ee Cae a a eee See ee 537 349 321,171,000 258,150,000 .285,718,000 226,504,000 266,166,000 222,630,000 
Hardwoods: 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 69+ 18 7,595,000 2,006,000 9,528,000 2,904,000 10,128,000 2,153,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........ ‘ 311+ 1127 45,926,000 16,097,000 47,544,000 14,483,000 50,951,000 15,962,000 
BOOMS BOPOWSEED ccc cvcicocccsccce céeeees 380T 53,521,000 18,103,000 57,072,000 17,387,000 61,079,000 18,115,000 
TUnits of production. 
. = . 
National Analysis Hemlock and Hardwood Western Pine Summary 
Wasuincrton, D. C., Nov. 26.—The National Osuxkosu, Wis., Nov. 26—The Northern os i re Ore., Nov. 24.—The Western Pine 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issued the | Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- | — ae Association summarizes as fol- 
following analysis for the period ended Nov. ‘ati wiciees the fellow! » for Ge ows reports for the week ended Nov. 17 from 
17—orders and shipments being shown as per- | “@40% Makes the following report tor tt 31 member mills: Per- 
f duction: *week ended Nov. 17: Cent 
centages of production: Percent Ship- 
One Week 46 Weeks ” Hardwoods Hemlock Production— Carst Feet ofcut ments 
Units of 35,000 feet daily Normal* ... ... 32,125,000 eas ones 
. Ship- Or- Ship- Or- ME neigacactaxde 66 90 pete... 5. ... 29,814,000 
Softwoods— ments ders ments ders | productive capacity..... 13,879,000 18,876,000 | Shipm’ts (car) 1,038 26,983,000 
= ea gay eee ae 109 97 109 109 Actual cut log scale.... 5,899,000 3,268,000 Local deliv.. ... 609,000 
es oo) ) SP 77 74 102 104 Percent of capacity. _ 42 17 Tot. shipm’ts 27 597,000 91.35 
Western Pine........ 93 91 109 110 F 
California Pines..... 94 738 102 98 Shipments ..ccccccccess 9,230,000 3,913,000 Orders— 
California Redwood.. 84 101 96 98 Percent of actual cut. 124 104 Cancelled... ..° 166,008 
 Gavetine Pine... 92 80 104 100 | Orders received......... 8,800,000 3,214,000 —— (car) 1,024 he tye ee: (ee 
Northern Pine....... 128 118 96 92 Percent actual cut... 121 ms’ 2 tee <n - : 
N. Hem. & Hardwood.102 79 89 g2 | Orders on hand end week 46,574,000 11,433,000 Total orders 27,233,000 92.56 98.69 
ol ies Lumber fabricated at mill and used in con- On hand end 
All Softwoods .... 89 83 104 104 struction work is included in total orders and wee eo 3,452 89,752,000 wae re 
Hardwoods— shipments. Bookings for the week by thirty-one iden- 
N. Hem. & Hardwood.125 133 94 92 Production is based on mill log scale, and | tical mills were 117.30 percent ‘of those for 
Hdw. Mfrs. Inst "104 111 108 111 lumber cut overruns this by 20 percent. the — week, showing an increase of 
7 Pee 3,926,000 feet. 
All Hardwoods.....107 114 106108 , , toca anni i Ah iii 
All woods ........ 91 87 104 105 *Normal takes into consideration m 
California Redwood ity, a of ——- pam ey og . ~ 
i Y ip- usual number of shifts—reduced to a we 
For the periods ended Nov. 19, 1927, ship basis which is constant throughout the year. 





ments and orders made the following per- 
centages of actual production: 





One Week 46 Weeks 
——, 
Ship- Or- Ship- Or- | 
Softwoods— ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine ....... 98 101 98 99 | 
West Coast ......... 7s 81 98 99 | 
Western Pine ....... 93 76 101 101 | 
California Pines .... 83 78 108 103 
California Redwood.. 79 58 109 112 | 
North Carolina Pine. .101 74 100 84 | 
Northern Pine ...... 116 148 91 87 | 
N. Hem. & Hdw..... 114 127 118 106 
All softwoods ..... 88 86 100 99 
Hardwoods— 
N. Hem. & Hdw...... 145 107 95 90 
Hdw. Mfrs. Inst..... 90 99 103 105 
All hardwoods .... 96 100 102 103 
ee WOE ceeeccces 88 87 100 99 


Actual production reported in the periods 
indicated made the following percentages of 
the average production during: periods of two 
to five years: 





1928 1927 
(eer oer 
1 46 1 46 
Softwoods— Wk. Wks. Wk. Wks. 
Ph. ios ccnetues A 83 90 91 90 
eee COMME ccccecses xXx 81 ad 116 114 
Western Pine......... A 111 95 85 85 
i, Mi as ceenes A 94 101 ei as 
a a eee A 89 85 106 89 
i Ge De ntcnescs C 175 70 84 73 
Dee: ONO seccevoes A 97 94 164 
N. Hem. & Hdw...... c # 33 ee oe 
All softwoods ....... 81 ee 103 oe 
Hardwoods— 
N. Hem. & Hdw....... C 54 68 a oe 
Hédw. Mfrs. Inst...... Cc 82 68 85 85 
All hardwoods....... 76 68 oe oe 
BE WEOGD co cccccvcece 81 oe oe 


A—Normal based on actual output for pe- 
riods of two to five years. 


C—Normal based on estimated mill capacity. 
X—West Coast normal for 1927 was arbi- 


trary; 


San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 24.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
report of the California Redwood Association 
for the week ended Nov. 17: 

Redwood White- 


No. of ° Percent of wood 
Mills Feet production Feet 








Production .... 14 17,351,000 100 940,000 
Shipments .... 14 6,206,000 85 1,695,000 
Orders— 

Received ..... 14 7,392,000 100 1,403,000 
On hand..... 12 27,263,000 .. 4,391,000 
Detailed Distribution of Redwood 

. Shipments Orders 
Northern California*...... 3,044,000 2,168,000 
Southern California*...... 1,327,000 986,000 
Tn cccttecrkbediawss .caeeedie » ¢acmiaae 
DONE. ¢cenordniecduae cee 1,214,000 1,251,000 
PL. ode tsoctevascneeces 621,000 2,987,000 

NN aa in as aa cana aa 6,206,000 7,392,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


tWashington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Orteans, La., Nov. 26.—For the week 
ended Nov. 23, Friday, 150 mills of the total 
capacity of 194%4 units (a unit representing 
monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 feet 
between Nov. 1, 1924, and Oct. 31, 1927) re- 
port as follows to the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation : 

Percent Percent 
3-year Actual 


Production— Carst Feet Av.Prod. Output 
Avefage 3 YFB.« secs 81,694,818 .... dude 

PO Frere 71,174,765 87.12 .... 
Shipments* .....3,619 75,930,239 92.94 106.68 
Orders— 

Received* ....3,954 82,958,874 101.55 116.56 

On hand end 

weekft .....12,048 252,779,088 


*Orders were 109.26 percent of shipments. 


tOrders on hand showed an increase of 2.86 
percent, or 7,028,635 feet, during the week. 


tBasis of car loadings is October average, 





the 1928 percentage is based on ca- 


pacity. 





20,981 feet. 





During the week production was 93 percent 

of normal, shipments 86 percent of normal, 
and orders 85 percent of normal. Average for 
the corresponding week of the preceding four 
years was as follows: Production 84 per- 
cent; shipments, " percent, and orders, 80 
ercent of normal. 
. Production is so seasonable that during 
winter months actual production amounts to 
less than 50 percent of normal, while during 
peak summer months the production increases 
to well over 100 percent of normal. 





Foreign Trade Statistics 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 26.—Exports of 
logs, lumber and saw timber from the United 
States during the first nine months of 1928 con- 
tinued to show a gain over the same period in 
1927, but not at the rate of increase maintained 
during the first six months of the year, accord- 
ing to reports compiled by the Department of 
Commerce. : 

During the same period, imports of sawmill 
products (lumber, lath and shingles) showed 
a decline of 19 percent under the figures for the 
preceding year. 

Hardwood exports for the first half of 1928 
increased by 17 percent, while the nine months 
improvement was 14 percent. Softwood gains 
for the two periods were 18 percent and 7 per- 
cent, respectively. 

Exports of logs, timber and lumber for the 
two periods in each year were: 

Six MONTHS— 





3340 000 459°633,000 

Southern pine ..... 473,340, ,633, 
Dougias fir nea as 576,335,000 718,338,000 
Other softwoods .. 308,080,000 429,789,000 
Hardwoods ......-- 220,241,000 258,107,000 
WOE. gc cctcees 1,577,996,000 1,865,867,000 


NINE MONTHS— 
1927 


1928 
Southern pine 704,588,000 640,879,000 





1 SF ssctvee 951,476,000 1,034,353,000 
Other softwoods --- 509,883,000 638,549,000 
Hardwoods ....--.- 320,116,000 364,502,000 

Total ....s-e0% 2,486,063,000 2,678,289,000 
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West Coast Review 


I 


The West Coast Lumbermen’s 
statistical report for the week 
ended Nov. 24 has had to be 
omitted from this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The re- 
port is received by wire on Thurs- 
day, but this issue goes to press 
on Wednesday, a day earlier than 
usual because of the Thanksgiv- 
ing holiday. 














SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 24.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the fol- 
lowing supplementary analysis of its operations 
for the weeks ended Nov. 10 and 17: 

Shipments of 103 mills during the 28 weeks, 
May 1 to Nov. 10, exceeded their production 
by 8.9 percent, and orders exceeded the pro- 
duction by 7.1 percent. Stocks of these 103 
mills during the same period decreased 19.5 
percent. These 103 mills are among the larg- 
est in the territory, and manufacture approxi- 
mately 50 percent of its output. 

The trend of production is shown by reports 
of 233 major mills. During the week ended 
Nov. 17 they produced 21.77 percent less than 
their normal weekly operating capacity as 
established by 3-year records, while for the 
first 46 weeks of 1928 ended the same date 
they cut 19.76 percent less than normal oper- 
ating capacity. This group of 233 mills manu- 
factured about 10,000,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber during 1927, or between one-fourth and 
one-third of the total United States produc- 
tion. 

An analysis of domestic cargo business for 
the week ended Nov. 10 follows: 


Washingtonand British 











Oregon Columbia 
107 Mills 15 Mills 
Orders on hand first 
of week— 
NN oie wigs cee 72,434,717 1,547,133 
Atlantic a 91,351,015 12,101,816 
Miscellaneous ....... 5,537,730 . 185,534 
ED £5 ror elenwie ud 169,323,462 13,834,483 
Orders received— 
| 22,357,895 502,000 
Atlantic coast....... 17,033,543 3,043,236 
DEER Neccaiee eueeeers ,677 
eR as 39,391,438 3,616,913 
Cancelations— 
eee o 7 + eee 
Atlantic coast....... oo , See ee 
Shipments— 
OS See 17,919,196 1,062,703 
Atlantic coast....... 26,195,228 2,787,251 
Miscellaneous ....... Ak , re ree 
ee ere 46,252,171 3,849,954 
Orders on hand end 
of week— 
i 74,496,804 986,430 
Atlantic coast....... 81,319,328 12,357,801 
Miscellaneous --- 8,399,983 257,211 
BO” Sickteusecent 159,216,115 13,601,442 





Carolina Pine Costs 


_ Norrotx, Va., Nov. 26.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association reports that in Septem- 
ber the total cost of rough lumber, exclusive 
of stumpage, was $21.66 for mills doing their 
own logging, the range for these being from 
$15.50 to $28.87—the statement being based on 
17 reports from 14 members representing 19 
mills. Average cost of logs, exclusive of 
stumpage was $9.20, made up of $6.60 for 
logging expense and $2.60 for log transporta- 
tion; total cost of manufacturing was $6.43, 
made up of $3.94 for sawmill, 55 cents for 
dry kilns and $1.94 for yarding and shipping; 
total overhead averaged $5.03, made up of 
$1.71 for insurance and taxes, $1.18 for depre- 


ciation and $2.14 for general overhead, and . 


selling expense amounted to $1. 


Pole, Post and Tie Data 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 26.—According to 
data collected this year by the Department of 
Commerce in co-operation with the Forest 
Service, 103,438,354 cross ties, and 330,367,000 
feet, board measure, of switch ties and bridge 
ties, were purchased by steam and electric 
railroad companies in 1927. During the same 
year 3,624,833 poles were purchased by steam 
and electric railroads, electric light and power 
companies and commercial telegraph and tele- 
phone companies. 

These statistics do not cover purchases by 
small rural telephone lines, approximately 60,- 
000 in number, having income of less than 
$10,000 a year. 

In 1925, the last census year, the number of 
poles purchased was 3,281,514. 

Of the poles purchased in 1927, 1,767,287 
were cedars, with western red largely predom- 
inating; 1,120,228 were pine; 645,888, chestnut ; 
35,930, cypress; 15,609 Douglas fir, and 39,891 
were of other species. 

Sap pine cross ties purchased last year out- 
numbered any other one class totaling 17,514,021. 
Heart white oaks totaled 14,839,087; red oaks, 


14,667,996; heart Douglas fir, 6,122,546; sap 
Douglas, fir, 4,941,958; gums, 4,337,066; hard 
maples, 1,756,535; ash, 3,633,307; heart cypress, 
3,577,272; heart redwoods, 745,456; heart chest- 
nut, 1,378,678; hemlocks, 2,768,194, and beech, 
1,156,078 ete. 


North Carolina Pine 


_NorroLk, Va., Nov. 26.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from eighty mills for the 
week ended Nov. 17: 





Per- 
Percent Percent cent 
Normal Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet Output Output ments 
Normal*® ....16,230,000 ae sense bib 
Actual ......12,245,000 76 nia 

Shipments ....11,312,000 70 93 er 

Orders{ ....... 9,822,000 61 81 87 

Unfilled 
orders ......59,048,000 Saye ee 


tAs compared with preceding week there is 
a decrease in orders of 1 percent, two less 
mills reporting. 

*“Normal” is based on the amount of lum- 


ber the mills would produce in a normal work- 
ing day. 





Southern Pine Monthly Stock Report 


New Orteans, Nov. 26.—The statistical statement of the Southern Pine Association for 
October is on the unit of production basis, such unit representing a monthly output averaging 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 feet between Nov. 1,,1924, and Oct. 31, 1927: 


October Report, 119 Mills (170 Units) 








Percent 
3-year 
Average Percent 
or Pro- 
Feet Relativey+ duction 
Stocks Oct. 1. 706,576,739 a ass 
OPE: GE caves 302,938,041 96.47 
1,009,514,780 
Oct. shpmts.. 329,100,582 104.80 108.64 
Stocks Nov. 1 680,414,198 86.07 ees 
Orders* 314,940,679 100.29 103.96 


*Prorated from reports of 114 mills. Orders 
computed on basis of average carload shipped 
in October, 20,981 feet. 


+Average stocks on hand at end of month 
during 3-year period amounted to 2.5173 times 
the 3-year average monthly production, and 
the footage so obtained is known as relative 
stocks. 


Stocks on hand decreased 3.70 per cent, or 
26,162,541 feet, during October. 


Of the above 119 mills, 6 did not report on 
running time, and the other 113 were divided 
into two groups, of 102 single-shift and 11 
double-shift mills. 


Of the 102 single-shift mills (270 hours a 
month standard), 82 lost 2,692 hours, repre- 
senting a capacity of 30,679,000 feet, but this 
loss was offset by overtime operation at 5 
mills, their gain being 76 hours, representing 
a capacity of 696,000 feet, net loss time being 
2,616 hours, representing a capacity of 29,- 
983,000 feet. Exactly standard time was re- 
ported by 15 mills. 


Of the 11 double-shift mills (540 hours a 
month standard), 9 lost 558 hours, represent- 
ing a capacity of 6,657,000 feet, but this loss 
was offset by overtime operation at 2 mills, 
their gain being 21 hours, representing a 
capacity of 315,000 feet—net lost time being 
587 hours, representing a capacity of 6,342,000 
feet. Exactly standard time was reported by 
no mills of this group. 


Taking both groups reporting (113 mills), 
lost time at 106 was 3,250 hours, represent- 


ing a capacity of 37,336,000 feet, offset by 
overtime operation at 7 mills, their gain being 


97 hours, representing a capacity of 1,011,000 


feet—so that net lost time was 3,153 hours, 


representing a capacity of 36,325,000 feet. 


Causes for the loss of 3,250’ hours are sum- 
357 hours; 
log shortage, 584 
hours; other causes or causes not reported, 


follows: Repairs, 


188 hours; 


marized as 
breakdowns, 


2,121 hours. 


Reports of Same 111 Mills (164 Units) 


A statement of 111 identical mills, whose 
3-year average production was 304,063,234 feet, 
and whose 3-year relative stocks amounted to 
765,418,379 feet, compares operations in Octo- 
ber, 1928, with those in October 1927: 








1928 as 
percent- 
age 

1928 1927 of 1927 

Stocks Oct. 1.684,521,276 810,864,601 84,42 
Oct. SWE wc... 291,876,657 297,751,092 98.03 

976,397,933 1,108,615,693 

Oct. shpmts. .318,090,328 300,823,678 105.74 
Stocks Nov. 1.658,307,605 807,792,015 81.49 


Three-Year Report of 104 Same Mills 
(15634 Units) Ten Months 
Comparative figures for production and 
shipments reported by 104 identical mills, 
whose 3-year average production was 291,445,- 
481 feet, and whose relative stocks amounted 
to 733,655,709 feet during the first ten months 
of 1928, 1927 and 1926, are as follows: 


Produc- 1928 1927 1926 
tion. 2,785,248,863 2,856,500,625 2,922,664,086 
Ship- 


ments.2,947,088,218 2,822,453,406 2,977,791,107 
Shipments as percentages of: production— 


105.81 98.81 101.89 
Stocks 
Oct. 1 668,009,228 793,397,773 675,713,376 
Stocks 
Nov. 1 642,192,504 789,332,249 669,388,901 


Stocks on hand Nov. 1 were 20.12 percent 
less than those of Jan. 1, 1928; 18.64 percent 
less-than those of Nov. 1, 1927, and 4.06 per- 
cent less than those of Nov. 1, 1926. 

October Exports Through Southern Ports 

Exports through southern ports for October, 
the third quarter of 1928 including September, 
and the second quarter were as follows: 





Southern July 1 to 
Pine— October September Sept. 30 
Lumber ...51,410,842 38,809,410 146,589,867 
Timbers - 9,284,094 14,475,904 34,030,588 
Other 
woods ....14,785,554 19,003,669 45,119,532 
75,480,490 72,288,983 225,739,987 


Percentages of Kinds of Exports 
Percentages of kinds making up the ex,ort 
totals were as follows: 


Southern July 1 to 
Pine— October September’ Sept. 30 
Lumber ...... 68.1 53.7 64.9 
Timbers ..... 12.3 20.0 15.1 

Other woods.... 19.6 26.3 20.0 
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Fir Used for 
Philadelphia 


Subway 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 26.—Wood has 
been playing an important part in Philadelphia 
subway construction the last two years, and in- 
teresting facts and figures were obtained this 
week from the builders of the new Broad 
Street tubes, North and South. 

Sixty-eight million feet of timber, mostly fir, 
was used in these two tubes. Speaking in 
terms of the imaginative mathematician, this 
large size order, if made into a boardwalk, 1x? 
laid end to end, would reach half way round 
the world. 

The underground project has been divided 
into the North Broad and the South Broad 
subways for construction purposes. The north- 
ern segment is now completed and is in use. 
As soon as the South Broad route is com- 
pleted, the sections will be merged at City 
Hall into one system. 

Sixty million feet of fir was used in building 
the North Broad Street subway, mostly for 
decking the roof and floor and for supports. 
The advantages of using fir in subway con- 
struction were never more effectively demon- 
strated, according to the engineers in charge 
of the work. The wood met the most exacting 
requirements in every detail. 

In selecting a species, fir was favored be- 
cause of the fact that, though obviously not a 
hardwood, it is a most durable type. Aside 
from the virtue of durability it was essential 
that it withstand the extreme moisture preva- 
lent in underground work. And the wood has 
acquitted itself admirably. It has withstood 
the wear and tear of subway and decking traf- 
fic. Broad street, it was pointed out by the 
engineers, is one of the busiest boulevards in 
the world with a steady stream of heavy trucks 
rolling from one end to the other. For two 
years the decking withstood the pounding of 
traffic, summer heat, spring rain and winter 
snows. 

Here are concrete éxamples of this lumber’s 


West side of Broad Street at Lycoming Street, Philadelphia, showing use of fir for underground 
work on the subway 








aetna a ea 











Broad Street, north of Pike, showing heavy fir timbers to the left, with the roadway planked, 
Most of this material was salvaged for further use 


sturdiness. After the lumber had been in use 
in connection with the building of North Broad 
Street project, it was salvaged by the Key- 
stone State Corporation, which sold it back 
to the Intercoastal Lumber Corporation. The 
lumber yard made use of the returned mate- 
rial in numerous ways, all of which further 
demonstrated that the lumber was none the 
worse for wear after two years’ service under 
extremely heavy usage. At the Intercoastal 
yard it was remanufactured into smaller sizes 
with very little deterioration in grade. Some 
of the original beams and studding were 24x24 
and ran, in some instances, 80 feet in length. 
Where it has been subjected to extremely hard 
usage it was cut off, but the bulk of it was 
put into use within a short time after it was 
salvaged. 

Over a million feet from the North Broad 
operation was sold to Hyman & Goodman to 
be used in the construction of the South Broad 
Street tube. This was ripped up hurriedly to 
save time, but in spite of the speed employed 
most of the timber was in first class shape. A 
Camden contractor purchased a quantity of the 
salvaged lumber for bridge work, after which 
he resold the fir to a contractor in West Phila- 
delphia. As another example of its durability, 
it was sold for the third time and shipped by 
rail for use in Detroit. 

The ‘story of wood service in the South 





—— —_—_ — : =! 





Broad Street segment will prove just as im- 
pressive an illustration of the advantages of 
wood over all other forms of material in these 
operations. The fact that wood can be sal- 
vaged to good advantage for other jobs, as no 
other material can, is another advantage which 
the engineers cite in recommending it to the 
exclusion of synthetic substitutes. Much of the 
lumber in the South Broad Street excavation 
has been used before. In addition to the mate- 
rial from the North Broad Street project, the 
lumber came from several large construction 
jobs, including the Conowingo Dam in Mary- 
land. Some of this salvaged wood is said to 
be over a hundred years old. 


Touring the World by Proxy 


Reading travel books is likely to be a dull 
business, chiefly because traveling itself is an 
art, and writing interestingly about travel is a 
rare achievement. While it is true that people 
travel to learn and they are to be commended 
for that reason, they do not by traveling alone 
equip themselves necessarily to write interest- 
ing travel books. Though everybody can learn 
something and many can learn much by travel- 
ing, nevertheless the greatest benefits from trav- 
eling come to those who already have read 
much and thought more. 

One of the most interesting of recent travel 
books is Ralph Parlette’s “A Globegadder’s 
Diary,” in which the author has told a fas- 
cinatingly interesting story of his trip around 
the world. Mr. Parlette already had won dis- 
tinction as a speaker and as an author before 
he wrote this diary. Consequently, he was 
equipped by knowledge and experience to see 
the things worth seeing and to tell about them 
interestingly. The title of the book suggests 
a sense of humor that forbids taking anything 
too seriously, and this humor pervades the 
book. 

Perhaps the best thing that can be said 
about Mr. Parlette’s book is that the reader 1s 
made to feel that he himself is a member of 
the party on the trip, that he is in congenial 
company, among people who are interested in 
what he is interested in, who want to see what 
he wants to see, who want to tell about what he 
would like to tell about. This is a book of 
466 pages, and it is lavishly illustrated from 
photographs that fit. The text would be inter- 
esting enough to carry the reader along without 
the pictures, but the pictures add tremendously 
to the pleasure of reading the book. It would 
be easy to select from this book scores of inter- 
esting facts told by Mr. Parlette that nine read- 
ers out of ten would be glad to know and that 
ninety-nine of one hundred travel book au- 
thors would not deem interesting enough to be 
put into the book. “A Globegadder’s Diary” is 
published by the Parlette-Padget -Co., 75 E 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, at $5 a copy. 
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Reforestation Plan Promises Perpetual Operation 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 26.—The close of 
1928 finds the reforestation program of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. in the Pacific Northwest 
moving steadily toward the goal of perpetual 
operation—when growth shall keep pace with 
cutting. Likewise a reforestation program has 
been entered upon in the southern holdings of 
the company. Some interesting details of this 
program were given to a representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a few days ago by an 
oficial of the Long-Bell company. 

This year, 1,028,000 trees were set out over 
an area of 1,645 acres of cut-over land in the 
Long-Bell holdings near Ryderwood, Wash. 
The planting began in January and was com- 
pleted in April. At the beginning each nur- 
seryman placed about 700 young trees a day, 
but as they gained in experience this number 
was increased to 900 and 1,000 trees daily. 

The planting was “mixed,’ that is, two dif- 
ferent species were planted in alternating rows, 
with Douglas fir the principal tree in all mix- 
tures. For lower land areas, redwoods were 
used, and in other sections, according to the 
location, soil and moisture conditions, spruce 
and Port Orford cedars were set out. 

The practice of planting mixed species is 
followed for two reasons. First, because ex- 
perience has taught that insect and disease at- 
tacks are more difficult to check in the pure 
stand of. one species and, second, because the 
stands should be thinned after 25 years to 
give more light and air to the remaining trees. - 
At that time cedar poles and wood pulp can be 


Elder Discusses 


Which Retailer Can 


“T could tell when Christmas is about due, 
even if I didn’t have a calendar,” said the post- 
master to the Elder, as the snowflakes slapped 
against the office window. 

“Don’t keep me in suspense,” said the Elder. 

“Well,” said the postmaster, “about this time 
of year we get a big run of money orders that 
are made out to catalog houses. So I know 
that a flock of Christmas presents from dis- 
tant merchants are about to swell the mail 
sacks.” 

The Elder fumbled in a drawer for his 
trusty cob, while humming a home-made tune 
about Christmas coming but once a year. 

“That's so,” said the postmaster, “Christmas 
doesn’t come so often. But from where I sit 
it looks to me as though the mail-order boys 
do pretty well right through the year. It’s none 
of my business, of course, but I hate to see 
the home team get licked.” 

“Oh, don’t trouble about us,” said the Elder 
as he lit a match with his thumb nail. “We'll 
make out.” 

“Aren’t they worrying you?” asked the post- 
master. 

“Well,” said the Elder, “if you mean to ask 
are we happy to see all this jack running off 
through the mails to fatten our distant com- 
petitors, the answer is no. But I-ain’t in the 
mood to rip the mail merchants up their north- 
ern exposures or to rub their customers’ noses 
in the muck of standing-by-the-home-stores. 
Neither of them things is so awful nourishing. 

“There’s a run of people in every neighbor- 
hood who find it just naturally painful to buy 
in a home store. I can show you men who 
wouldn’t trust their own church treasurers 
around the corner with the pants buttons gar- 
nered in the morning offering. And yet these 
same menuments of suspicion will look at a 





obtained from a mixed stand, leaving the Doug- 
las fir to enjoy added light and air. A Douglas 
fir shows its greatest percentage of growth 
when properly cared for in the period between 
25 and 60 years of age. 

Approximately 3,000,000 young seedlings 
varying in age up to two years are now grow- 
ing in the forest nursery beds at Ryderwood. 
As these seedings become “of age” they will 
be transplanted to cut-over areas and other 
seeds will be planted in the beds. Both one- 
and two-year old stock were used in the 1928 
planting on cut-over lands. 

In connection with its reforestation program 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co. has collected several 
carloads of cenes of various varieties in Geor- 
gia, Mississippi, Texas, California, Washington 
and British Columbia. Much of the seed ex- 
tracted from these cones is used by the com- 
pany, but those not needed are sold to foresters 
in many parts of the world. Since a careful 
record is kept of the sources of the cones, 
foreign foresters are enabled to obtain seed 
from regions which approach their own in 
climatic and other conditions. The demand 
for seed has grown so rapidly that the Long- 
Bell company has greatly expanded this phase 
of reforestation and is devoting much time to 
the collection and selection of seed. 

The headquarters for southern reforestation 
work is at DeRidder, La., and was established 
in the spring of 1927. Spring seeding at the 
forest nursery there was completed in April. 
More than 300 pounds of longleaf, loblolly, 


Mail-Order Competition 


Meet on Price and Local Service 


line drawing, read a catalog description of 
some great, fine, wonderful doodad and gallop 
off to the postoffice for a money order. Well, 
that’s all right with me. I can’t sell these folks. 
I admit, in my calm moments, that according 
to their lights they’re honest men and good 
citizens and have their important uses. They 
need a mercantile outfit they’re willing to deal 
with, and the mail-order boys furnish it. 

“But there’s one side of this painful subject 
I ain’t so philosophical about; not enough at 
least to ruin my health. Most mail-order goods 
offer just fair values, quality and price con- 
sidered. But some are real bargains. Don’t 
make any mistake about that. No matter what 
us store keepers say for publication, we know 
there are a few catalog offerings we can’t dup- 
licate at the price; and in such a case the 
occupant of the woodpile is generally a manu- 
facturer. 

“Some manufacturers make me think of the 
bum who lets his wife take in washing to earn 
the money he spends on a gold-diggin’ cutie. 
These unfaithful manufacturing helpmeets 
started out to work their plants to capacity, 
which is a fine idea. So they fixed up the 
policy of making a small surplus as insurance 
against the ups and downs of trade. What 
was left over was sold as remnant bargains to 
the mail dealers and the chain stores, and the 
price involved was a remnant-bargain price. 

“But these buyers got bigger. They became 
something more than a convenient dump to 
take up slack, and they had .to be taken care 
of in production plans. But the low-price idea 
continued to stick. -It makes me no never mind 
if a manufacturing johnny deals with a mail 
house or a chain store. That’s his right. But 
I'd like to have him either sell all his output 
that way or else to deal with them and with 


Cuban and shortleaf pine seed were sown in 
210 beds covering almost an acre of ground. 
These beds will produce 2,000,000 or more pine 
seedlings which will be ready for field planting 
next January (1929). 

A plantation has been established south of 
Longville, La., where these seedlings will be 
set out. It is planned to plant one thousand 
or more acres a year. The plantation now 
contains several hundred acres of excellent nat- 
ural production and 160 acres which were planted 
last January with longleaf and loblolly pine. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Co. also has a sec- 
ond plantation near DeRidder. This is a tract 
of 300 acres, 120 acres of which was planted 
about a year ago. The balance of the area is 
a stand of natural reproduction. Seed beds 
similar to those at Ryderwood are maintained 
at DeRidder. 

In its southern operations the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. has set a goal of 2,000 to 3,000 
acres annually to be planted. Present indica- 
tions are that the goal will be reached in 1929. 

Also in California an experimental forest 
nursery was begun last year, and results with 
several hundred thousand seedlings indicate 
that artificial planting will be aided to a con- 
siderable extent by favorable nursery conditions. 
While selective logging in the California op- 
erations renders planting on most lands un- 
necessary, it is the intention of the company 
to restock some badly burned areas where fire 
destroyed young growth in the days before a 
forestry policy had been formulated. 





us retailers on a level 
of even prices. I’m 
willing for him to give 
these big buyers any 
savings in the cost of 
making sales in big lots 
as compared to small 
lots. But the bum who . 
gives them most of his net profits or sells to 
them at cost or below and makes up his losses 
and garners his profits on the stuff he sells to 
me is a biological specimen of a different per- 
fume. I’m his profitable customer, and without 
me he’s sunk. But he goes right ahead and 
cherishes competition that knocks me out of 
sales. The old-timer who wrung the neck of 
the goose that laid the golden eggs was as 
wise as Solomon and Moses and Art Brisbane 
rolled into one, compared to this racketeer. 

“Maybe we retailers could fix us up an army 
and show him the point at the front end of the 
bayonet; but we’d probably tangle with the law, 
and we shouldn’t have to do it, anyway. I 
don’t worry much about mail competition that’s 
on the square all the way back through the 
manufacturing process. I can meet that on 
price and local service; and if I can’t there 
ain’t any tears to be shed for me. But when 
I get socked on the beezer with lop-sided 
wholesale prices, there’s somebody else in the 
hen house besides us chickens.” 

“There ought to be a way to stop it,” said 
the postmaster. 

“Uh-huh,” said the Elder. “There ought to 
be a way to stop women from talking cat over 
the telephone, too. Me, I’m too busy selling 
lumber and ‘tending to the elementary educa- 
tion of postmasters. How about you? Come 
on; give us an imitation of a great big brave 
policeman.” 
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Hardwood 


Auto Woods Are the Most Active 


Louisvitte, Ky., Nov. 26.—The hardwood 
movement continues very good as a whole. 
Walnut demand has been so strong that some 
houses report that they are cleaned up on No. 
1 common, which was formerly hard to sell, 
and that holdings of No. 2 common have been 
materially reduced. The automotive woods, 
such as magnolia, elm and maple, with some 
sound wormy oak and some ash, continue in 
excellent demand. No. 1 common poplar and 
also saps and selects have been more active, 
but the FAS grade continues a trifle draggy. 
Business will probably slow up a little over 
the closing days of December, but it is felt 
that the slow up will be shorter than usual 
and will not be felt to any extent in the auto- 
motive woods, as the body plants are very 
busy. Prices continue steady at about the 
following levels: Walnut FAS, $240; selects, 
$160; No. 1, $95; No. 2, $40. Appalachian red 
oak, $95 for FAS, and $56 for common. 
Southern red oak, $68 and $48. Southern 
white oak, $80 and $50. Plain sap gum, $54 
and $40@41; quartered sap, $60 and $45. Plain 
red gum, $95 and $50; quartered red, $100 and 
$55. Cottonwood, $54 and $36. Ash, $80 and 
$50. Quartered white oak FAS, $137.50; com- 
mon, $82.50. Poplar FAS, $90@97.50 saps; 
and selects, $70@75; common, $50@55. 

A fair demand for building lumber is re- 
ported in the eastern Kentucky mountain dis- 
tricts as a result of floods in the middle of 
the month, which swept away much fencing, 
farm buildings, bridges etc. Middlesboro and 
some of the other mountain towns had several 
feet of water in their main streets and stores. 

The Louisville Real Estate Board is work- 
ing on another Model Home Show for the 
Jefferson County Armory, the week of Feb. 18. 


Industrial Concerns More Active 


BurraLto, N. Y., Nov. 26.—The hardwood 
trade has continued fairly active lately, and 
inquiry is better than it was a few weeks ago. 
Many of the large industrial plants are re- 
ported to be quite busy in preparation for the 
holiday trade; furniture concerns, for example, 
have many orders on hand and there is in- 
creased activity among automobile plants. The 
buying covers a-number of leading woods, and 
prices are on a firm basis. 

The Home Modernization Bureau of the 
Niagara Area has been organized after a num- 
ber of weeks of discussion and planning, and 
the following officers have been elected: Presi- 
dent, Frank L. Beyer; treasurer, George Repp; 
secretary, L. S. Bullis, who comes here from 
Atlanta, where he was southern sales manager 
of the Kelvinator Co. The bureau has estab- 
lished an office at 309 Jackson Building. A 
fund of $75,000 is to be raised among lumber- 
men and other lines interested in the subject 
of home modernization, and a large amount of 
publicity will be given to the advantages to be 
derived from such improvement. 

Through the efforts of the Weatherbest 
Stained Shingle Co., North Tonawanda, a Home 
Modernization Bureau film was shown at the 
Riviera Theater in that city last week. It was 
viewed by large crowds, and many lumbermen 
were spectators. The film depicted a dilapi- 
dated farm house, which the real estate man 
found very difficult to sell, and later, by the 
process of modernization, the old house became 
so attractive that the young folks persuaded 
the parents not to sell the place. The audi- 
ences greatly enjoyed the picture, and it no 
doubt set many thinking of what might be 
done to improve their own homes. 

The Buffalo Lumber Exchange will hold a 


———_ 


Market Shows Activity 


school department debate on Nov. 30, on wood 
construction against steel construction. Two 
debaters will represent each side, and the con- 
testants have been spending the intervening 
time in getting informed concerning the merits 
of their respective sides. The speakers are 
selected by the department of education. 

The Hugh McLean Lumber Co. is moving 
from its Elk Street office this week to 707 
Crosby Building. 

Orson E. Yeager has been ill at his home 
for the last week, but is expected back at the 
office shortly. 

H. L. Abbott, vice president of the Atlantic 
Lumber Co., has been in Detroit and other 
western cities during the last week. 


Demand Good; Business Advancing 


BROOKHAVEN, Miss., Nov. 26.—Shortage of 
dry stocks is an embarrassing market feature. 
Mills in this section have on hand less than 
two weeks’ production in dry stock. Orders 
have continued in excellent volume, and ship- 
ments are just about equal to production. 
Prices are forging steadily upward as shortage 
of stocks is being felt, and a number of items 
are selling around $7 to $8 higher than during 
June and July. The buyers are not as cranky 
about stocks being quite dry as they were a 
few months ago. Sales are covering the list 
quite well. The automobile trade is taking 
heavy quantities, and sending large inquiries. 
The oak flooring manufacturers are buying 
steadily. The export market appears to be 
holding excellently. Weather has been favor- 
able, but is not expected to remain like this. 
Cypress has been a little firmer, and orders 
have been coming fairly well, with stocks very 
low. Ash and beech stocks are sold out. In- 
quiry for quartered black gum has been good, 
stocks are low and the mills are holding prices 
firmly, with very few sales being reported. 
Plain red gum and quartered red gum stocks 
are low, there is very little of these woods 
coming dry, and a few sales are being reported. 
Elm and soft maple logs have not been coming 
in to any extent, and recent sales have cleaned 
up all stocks of these species of lumber. Plain 
sap gum continues an excellent seller, in all 
grades and thicknesses, and practically every- 
thing is sold out, green and dry. Magnolia is 
an excellent seller, green or dry, in any thick- 
ness or any grade. The oaks have moved quite 
well and stocks are extremely low. Poplar is 
holding firm in price, with stocks very low 
and demand good. Sycamore and tupelo are 
sold out entirely. 


Flooring Slow; Lumber Outlook Good 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 27.—Extremely un- 
satisfactory conditions feature the hardwood 
flooring market. Prices are very irregular and 
demand is depressed. Plain white oak, first 
grade has been offered at $80@81. Second is 
receiving more attention locally and is quoted 
down to $69, and $72 is now about top. Actual 
business in third is being done around $58@ 
62.50. 

Maple flooring is dull, and first can be 
bought around $82.50@83.50. In birch floor- 
ing, too, business is limited; first grade is 
offered around $75. 

The local market for hardwoods presents 
encouraging features, however. Demand from 
furniture manufacturers is slowly but surely 
improving. Substantial sales are being made 
to the automobile industry. Information as to 
export prices is being sought by cable, and 
tangible results are looked forward to with 
confidence. 


: Demand Erratic; Prices Steady 


Evxins, W. Va., Nov. 26.—There is a good 
deal of irregularity about the market for West 
Virginia hardwoods. There is not a sustained 
volume of orders, but business is good one 
week and poor the next. The demand as be- 
tween various items is not even balanced, 
Thus, there is a fairly good demand part of 
the time for maple, poplar, basswood, beech 
and birch, but there is little or no demand for 
the chestnut in any grade, nor for red and 
other oak. Prices remain on about the same 
level all along the line, and to a great extent 
prices govern in placing business. Some spe- 
cialties are apparently recovering from an ex- 
tended slump. More poles are being ordered 
by railroads. The Reading placed a large 
order only a few days ago. There is a fair 
demand for flooring but prices are low. 

There has been so general a growth of the 
town of Roinelle, in Greenbrier County, seat 
of operations of the Meadow River Lumber 
Co., that it has been necessary to extend light- 
ing, water and sewage facilities to some sec- 
tions of the community in order to take care 
of the additional population. The Meadow 
River Lumber Co. has had one of its largest 
years from the standpoint of production, as 
well as sales. The company has one of the 
largest band mills in the United States. 

Progress is being made by the Hardman 
Lumber Co. in getting ready to operate in 
Webster County, where the company recently 
acquired a tract. It has not been definitely de- 
cided whether a circular mill or a band mill 
will be utilized. 


Gum, Oak and Poplar Leading 


Macon, Ga., Nov. 26.—Most hardwood mills 
in this territory will be closed on Thanksgiv- 
ing, which will further curtail production. 
Production continues, as for several weeks, 
below shipments. Demand was good last 
week for red and sap gum, also for oak 
and poplar. These woods are the principal 
ones being bought for immediate delivery. 
Much of the purchasing was done for radio 
plants, it is understood. Business was satis- 
factory. 


Buyers Keep Down Inventories 


CincINNATI, Oun10, Nov. 26.—Business was 
a trifle slower this week in the hardwood lines. 
Demand from automobile factories has declined 
to a certain degree. It is expected to pick up 
again after inventory time, when auto factor- 
ies are scheduled to resume production on a 
good scale. Already there are a number of 
inquiries being received for stocks of hard 
maple, gum, ash and soft elm, in 8/4 and 
wider. Wholesalers anticipate a fairly good 
volume of orders as a result of the Chicago 
furniture show, as the opinion prevails that 
business has been pretty good with the ex- 
hibitors. Some good sized inquiries are re- 
ported. Flooring factories are getting busier, 
and bookings are active, with oak flooring 
prices more satisfactory than they have been 
in a number of months. Retailers generally 
are holding down orders. The export trade 
is slow but there is a fair volume of inquiries. 
Prices on southern hardwoods are about steady, 
and not any higher than they were last week. 
The advances on hard maple are holding up 
pretty well. Production of gum and oak and 
lower grades of poplar is reported ahead of 
orders, so that a weaker tendency is develop- 
ing in those woods. In Appalachian woods 
prices are more stable. 

Southern pine is active; prices are unchanged 
since last week. Pacific coast woods are also 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 79 and 80 
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jn demand, but with no price changes. Al- 
though cypress prices are steady, little busi- 
ness is being booked except from industries 
that want tank cypress. 

H. M. Fleming, representing the Waters- 
Tonge Lumber Co., of Birmingham, Ala., has 
opened an office in this city and become a 
member of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club. 


Dry Stocks Hard to Obtain 


Attanta, Ga., Nov. 26.—Adverse weather is 
retarding hardwood logging operations. Most 
mills have enough logs for present needs but 
output is lower than shipments and orders. 
Shortage of stock and increased demand are 
strengthening prices. Dry hardwood is diffi- 
cult to obtain for early shipment. Consumer 
stocks are reported low. Furniture trade 
showed improvement last week in the South- 
east. Automobile and body factories are also 
heavy buyers. Good sales are also reported 
to radio manufacturers and cabinet makers. 
Oak flooring mills are selling a good volume 
to southeastern yards. Rough oak is in better 
demand from flooring plants than in some 
months. Hardwood timbers are in good call 
from railroads. Maple flooring sells well in 
the industrial field. Larger millwork plants 
in the Southeast comprise another good in- 
dustrial market, sale of shop items in this 
field being much better than usual at this pe- 
riod. Export sales are the heaviest in months. 


Booking Good Volume of Orders 


Laure, Miss., Nov. 26.—The increased de- 
mand for hardwoods which developed during 
October continues, and a considerable volume 
of business is being booked from industrial 
concerns and dealers. Retailers’ stocks are 
only fair, it is necessary for them to be re- 
plenished. Industrial demand is distributed 
among automobile, furniture and box factories. 
Automobile demand has been especially good. 
The price list is well supported. Dry stocks 
are not large, and in fact appear lower than 
they were several months ago, owing to cur- 
tailed production. Oak, gum and poplar are 
all in fair demand. 


Southern Prices Are Firmer 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 26.—Little change 
has been noted in the hardwood market dur- 
ing the last week. Sales continue good, pro- 
duction rather low, and shipments are fairly 
heavy. Prices are firm, with an upward ten- 
dency. There appears to be some slowing up 
in demand from some sections as the holiday 
season draws near. The demand comes from 
all sources. Automobile manufacturers are 
busy and are constantly in the market. A 
number of automobile body men have been 
in the South of late looking for available 
stock at the best prices. Furniture demand 
is somewhat better, following fairly good re- 





suffered on that account. 


PRICES 


week of 1927. 


far for the year. 


STEEL 


repetition of advances recently recorded. 


FUELS 


tons for the week before. 


with 2,497,000 barrels of the week before. 





Business in Brief 
Conditions of industry and trade as a whole remain healthful, a rather high level of produc- 
tion being maintained, with no evidence of weakness in important commodities. Despite 
phenomenal tradings on the stock exchange and the more or less hectic state 
GENERAL of mind developed among traders, industry appears thus far not to have 
Bank clearings for the latest week totaled 
$13,440,555,000, compared with $12,154,742,000, for the week before. Dun’s reported 476 business 


failures for the week, compared with 381 for the corresponding week of 1927. Loadings of 
revenue freight for the week ended Nov. 17 amounted to 1,059,701 carloads. 


Viewed in its larger aspects, the price situation may be called strong, or at least there is no 
sign of weakness. In fact, if there has been any trend it has been in the direction of strength. 
Dun’s Review reports 27 advances to 29 declines in commodity prices during 
the latest week, compared with 29 and 26 respectively for the corresponding 
Harvard Economic Society’s wholesale commodity index of 
prices declined to 97.2 for the week ended Nov. 21 from 97.6 for the week before. 
monthly index stands at $192.945, compared with $191.715 for the corresponding month of 1927. 


Both fat steers and hogs have registered declines in price during the last week, beef drop- 
ping to $17.25 a hundred from $18 of the previous week, and pork going to $8.75, from $9.10 of 
the week before. The high for beef this year was $18.35 a hundred for the 

PRODUCE week ended Sept. 21, while the high for pork was $13, for the week ended 
Sept. 14. No. 2 red wheat at the latest week-end was priced at $1.595%% a 

bushel, compared with $1.607% the week before and with a high of $2.24%4 for the week ended 
April 27. No. 2 yellow corn was priced at $1.07, a bushel for the latest week-end, compared 
with $1.05% for the week before and with a high for the year of $1.3244, for the week-end of 
Aug. 3. Dairy butter was priced at 5014 cents a pound for the latest week-end, the high thus 


Something like a seasonal decline of production is noted in the steel industry, but the reduc- 
tion in output is not of as large proportions as is usual at this time of year. During the week 
ended Nov. 17 there was a slight let-down in buying but there has since been 
a picking-up, and already some of the larger buyers, particularly the rail- 
roads, are in the market for materials for the coming year. That there has 
been no real weakness in the steel situation is shown by the price strength. Further evidence 
of the basic strength of the price situation is afforded by an advance in the pig iron price, a 


There was a slight falling off in soft coal production during last week, the total for the week 
ended Nov. 10, as estimated by the bureau of mines, being 10,918,000 net tons, including lignite 
and coal coked at the mines. 

The total production of bituminous coal for the 
year to Nov. 17 has been 429,971,000 net tons, compared with 462,490,000 tons 

for the corresponding period of 1927 and with 493,733,000 tons for the like period of 1926. The 
average daily output of petroleum for the week ended Nov. 10 was 2,490,850 barrels, compared 


Dun’s 


This compares with an output of 11,166,000 net 








sults at the November shows, and this de- 
mand is helping the market considerably. 
There is also a good demand from the build- 
ing trades, and also from manufacturers of 
hardwood flooring. The export demand is 
slowing up slightly for the holidays, but orders 
now on mill books will keep exporters busy 
throughout the rest of the year and well 
into the new year. Space on ocean steamers 
continues scarce through 1928 and the first 
few months of 1929. The prices being paid 
by foreign buyers are entirely satisfactory. 
There continues to be a good demand from 
box and crate manufacturers, and also from 
interior trim plants. Production of hardwoods 
is still about 75 percent of normal. Labor 
shortage and bad weather are keeping pro- 
duction low. 


South Central Wisconsin Club Meet 


Stevens Point, Wis., Nov. 27.—James T. 
Drought, Milwaukee, general counsel for the 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
was the principal speaker at the meeting of the 
South Central Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Club here on Nov. 22. Thirty-two attended the 
meeting and a wild duck dinner was served. 
President D. R. McDonald, of the Marshfield 
Lumber Co., Marshfield, introduced Mr. 
Drought to the members. 

Mr. Drought began his talk with the ques- 
tion put to him by one of the members, “How 
Can a Dealer Make Any Money in the Retail 
Lumber Business?” Mr. Drought answered 
this by saying he can, first, if the dealer is 
frank and decent with his competitors, and sec- 
ondly, the dealer must work his potential terri- 
tory as intensively as do dealers in other lines. 

The operation of the Milwaukee Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Credit Bureau was explained to the 
club, and Mr. Drought spoke of the necessity 
for the dealer having a financial plan to assist 
the small home owners. 

He discussed the lien law and said that while 
Wisconsin lays no claim to having a perfect 
lien law nor one that will ever be 100 percent, 
nevertheless it has the simplest and most easily 
applied law of any State. 

The priority of building and loan association 
mortgages was discussed by Mr. Drought, and 
he pointed out the difference between a lien on 
public work and that on private work, what 
items and commodities are lienable, and told 
about foreclosing, renewing, and serving of lien 
notices. 

Pricing of inventories, both under the Fed- 
eral and Wisconsin regulations was then taken 
up by Mr. Drought, and he said that there 
have been no substantial changes since 1924 
and that the business-like method of pricing an 
inventory was on the “cost or market which- 
ever is lower” basis. 

Commercial collection agencies were also 
taken up, and he told of the amount of trouble 
a number of members were having in getting 
settlements from the collection agencies. Some 
of these agencies are reliable but many of them 
are not. He advised the dealers to know the 
title of real estate to which material is being 
delivered, and do what the lien law requires, 
and they will not have a penny of bad debts. 

Following his talk, the members discussed 
the proposed 4-cent gasoline tax for Wisconsin 
and the sentiment was opposed to an increase 
as high as that. There were numerous in- 
quiries as to why the 2-cent tax which is 
effective at present is not enough. 

Don S. Montgomery, secretary of the State 
association, told the members about the cement 
situation and cement companies. F, O. Crocker, 
manager of the retail department of the Wis- 
consin Box Co., Wausau, discussed the value 
of dealer organizations, and O. G. Scheuler, 
district representative of the Lehon Co., spoke 
on transient roofing application companies, city 
ordinances and peddlers’ licenses. 





A SECOND-CLASS sleeping car service is being 
inaugurated on the French railroads, 
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Pacitic Coast Events of the Week 


Ask Royalty Increases Be Deferred 


Vancouver, B. C., Nov. 24.—Representations 
have been received by the Provincial Govern- 
ment from operators in royalty-bearing timber 
for a deferment of the royalty increases sched- 
uled to come into effect Jan. 1, 1930. These 
representations are being made now, in view of 
the fact that the impending session of the 
Provincial legislature will be the last one called 
to deal with this before the royalty increases 
become effective. The representations made by 
the lumbermen have not been given publicity, 
but are made because of the depression which 
has existed in the lumber industry in British 
Columbia since the royalty act was amended 
in 1924. It is expected that interior lumbermen 
will ask a reduction of existing rates, and that 
operators will at least require a deferment of 
increases. Oe 

Plans to Reorganize Properties 

SPOKANE, WasH., Nov. 24.—Steps toward 
the reorganization and liquidation of the prop- 
erties of Fred Herrick, Spokane lumberman, 
were started recently by the creditors. A. W. 
Witherspoon, Spokane attorney and chairman 
of the creditors’ board, will be president of 
the several companies, and J. D. Meikle, secre- 
tary of the Spokane Merchants’ Association, 
secretary of most of them. 

The seven companies included are the Mil- 
waukee Lumber Co. at St. Maries, Idaho, 
which has a fine modern mill well located; the 
St. Maries Mill Co., bought from the Krolls, 
which has much white pine and a big mill and 


itors and assigned all his properties to his cred- 
itors in an effort to liquidate 100 percent. He 
had spent a lifetime nursing his huge business 
from a small beginning. 


Standard Package for Plywood 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 24.—Adapting fir ply- 
wood distribution to the increasing nation-wide 
use of the product, the Pacific Coast Plywood 
Manufacturers (Inc.), Seattle, announces the 
perfection of a standard package in which fir 


plywood is shipped to the dealer, enabling him 


to keep the product always in the fine condi- 
tion suitable to the uses for which it is the 
most valuable. 

Dealers all over the United States, it is 
shown, can stock and handle this product 
much more economically, selling it as required 
and avoiding all waste by having the last piece 
in the carton as fresh and clean as the first. 

Nine standard packages are made to accom- 
modate twenty-severt different sizes of plywood, 
an assortment which will cover the needs of 
almost any sort of manufacture or use. 

The wood-fiber, dust-proof cartons will en- 
able the dealer to keep this stock always fresh 
and clean looking. The last piece in the car- 
ton will be as easy to sell as the first one. It 
will have the same satin-smooth finish that dis- 
tinguishes fir plywood, just as it leaves the 
factory. No resanding, no scratches, dirt or 
stains to clean off before it is ready to use. 
The carton also prevents moisture absorption 
and possible subsequent raising of the grain. 

Recent experiments have been made with 


ing Co. of Portland, Ore., four of the oldest 
and best-equipped mills in the Pacific Nortn- 
west. 

Arrangements are being made with fir ply- 
wood jobbers throughout the United States to 
carry these standard, carton-covered packages 
so that immediate shipment of one carton or 
a dozen can be made to the outlying districts 
where only smaller quantities are needed. 


—_— L Urges Stimulated Consumption 


PorTLAND, Ore., Nov. 24.—Curtailment of 
production as it affects both employers and 
employees of the lumber industry was one of 
the principal topics of discussion at the twen- 
tieth semiannual meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Loyal Legion of Loggers & 
Lumbermen here this week. 

While both employers and employees would 
like to see operations in full force, it was the 
consensus that only by stimulating consump- 
tion can the industry best be served, and it 
was decided to carry on the employee wood 
promotion work started some time ago on ini- 
tiative of the employees aided by the legion, 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association and 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 
The board endorsed the work with enthusiasm 
and made provisions for its continuance to 
March 1, 1930, on the same basis as now con- 
ducted. 

Hopes were expressed for wage increases 
for employees some time next year if present 
lessened production and trade extension result 
in bringing profit for the industry where losses 
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Above photographs show two of the four new all-air operated, one-man carriages being installed in the sawmill of the Red River Lumber 
Co., Westwood, Calif. These carriages are a Westwood product, were designed by E. A. Ferris, sawmill superintendent, and built in the 


company’s own shops. 


They are equipped with the latest improvements in air setworks, air dogs, air tapering devices and air offset. 





is operating; the Red Collar Steamship Co., 
which operates on Lake Coeur d’Alene; the 
Tuscor Lumber Co. in Montana, which includes 
a 20-mile railroad and 20,000,000 feet of white 
pine timber; the Hauser Lumber Co., whose 
assets are limited, as most of its physical as- 
sets have been sold; the Export Lumber Co. 
at Harrison, Idaho, which is one of his best 
companies and enjoying an advantageous freight 
rate, does a thriving lumber business with the 
Coeur d’Alene mines; the Coeur d’Alene Box 
& Manufacturing Co. at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, 
which is a good plant, and the Coeur d’Alene 
Mill Co. at Coeur d’Alene, which owns about 
100,000,000 feet of white pine and 300,000,000 
feet of mixed timber. 

Mr. Herrick’s liabilities are in excess of $4,- 
000,000, which were contracted when the lumber 
market slumped a few years ago, catching him 
so spread out that he lacked necessary capital 
to pay out. Mr. Herrick laid his cards on the 
table at a recent meeting in Spokane of cred- 


PA-CO carton-covered plywood, demonstrat- 
ing the great practicability and usefulness of 
this advanced method of distribution. Plywood 
was shipped in these packages practically across 
the continent and back again, with no damage 
to the contents and in many cases the cartons 
were ready to start on another journey. 

The Pacific Coast Plywood Manufacturers 
(Inc.) is guaranteeing its PA-CO carton-cov- 
ered fir plywood against manufacturing de- 
fects. Replacements will be made of any pan- 
els which do not meet the grade requirements 
of the Douglas Fir Plywood Institute. 

The factories selling through the Pacific 
coast organization are also branding their trade- 
mark in the edges of this stock to insure 
against substitution. 

The Pacific Coast Plywood Manufacturers 
(Inc.) handles the sale of fir plywood for the 
Walton Veneer Co. at Everett, the Elliott Bay 
Mill Co. at Seattle, the Washington Veneer 
Co. at Olympia, and the Portland Manufactur- 





now exist. No change was made in the exist- 
ing minimum wage scale. 

President W. C. Ruegnitz in presenting his 
report stated that opposition to the 4L is di- 
minishing as the organization is becoming bet- 
ter known and understood. He said the plan 
is sound and can be made to work in any op- 
eration, large or small, when conducted fairly 
and honestly. On the other hand, he said, there 
can be no permanent success from insincere or 
half hearted application by its members of the 
principles. He said it was difficult to measure 
statistically the value of the achievements of 
the 4L, but there are many statements on rec- 
ord showing that the organization has brought 
about a more satisfactory relationship between 
management and men. It is also a matter of 
record, he observed, that both employers and 
employees not in the 4L are quick to take ad- 
vantage of its group actions, quick to criticise 
at times, but always slow to assume group re- 
sponsibilities and expense. 
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He said that discussions and actions taken 
by the district conventions at Potlatch, Idaho; 
Toledo, Ore., and Tacoma, Wash., included 
strong endorsement of the 8-hour day. 

George Pearson, general chairman of the 
employees’ wood promotion committee, reported 
that seventy-three meetings, attended by more 
than 8,500 persons, had been held during the 
past six months for the purpose of promoting 
the use of wood boxes and containers instead 
of substitutes. The committee is aided in this 
activity by twenty-seven sub-committees. In 
closing his report, he stated that “the experi- 
ence gained should make it possible for em- 
ployees to become an increasingly valuable help 
to trade extension work of all lumber industry 
oragnizations.” 


Qualities of Alaska Cypress 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 24.—A species of 
lumber that is new to many of the wood-using 
specialty manufacturers of the United States, 
but is rapidly gaining favor wherever used, 
is Alaska cypress. 

Alaska cypress is a “fixed dimension” wood, 
hence meets favor where introduced as stock 
for making measuring and engineering instru- 
ments, printers’ and pattern-makers’ gauges 
etc. It is an acid-resisting material, hence is 
valuable for tank stock, also electric battery 
separators. In addition it has splendid tone 
qualities, hence the makers of stringed musical 
instruments use it as well as manufacturers 
of pianos, radios and phonographs. Beside 
these features, neither insects nor rodents will 
attack the wood. It is absolutely termite-proof 
—nor will teredos bore into the heartwood. 
While this wood has all the qualities which 
satisfactorily meet the requirements for the 
above uses, it is not so high priced that it 
can not be used for the building of pleasure 
boats, airplanes and similar uses. It is highly 
resistant to decay. 

Commercially Alaska cypress is found in a 
comparatively small region, the trees reaching 
their finest growth along the coast from the 
Pacific Ocean from Ketchikan, Alaska, to 
Knights Inlet, B. C. It is a very slow growth 
wood; trees up to 4,000 years may be no 
larger than seven feet in diameter. 

The Alaska Cypress Co., of Seattle, is sales 
agent for this lumber, and, through its con- 
nections, is widening its field of distribution. 


Buy Cedar Battery Separator Property 


PorTLAND, OrE., Nov. 24.—When here today 
E. S. Evans, president of the Evans Auto Load- 
ing Co., of Detroit, Mich., confirmed the pur- 
chase by his company of the Western Lumber 
Manufacturing Co.’s Port Orford cedar battery 
separator mill and timber holdings at Marsh- 
field, Coos Bay, and announced that the plant’s 
capacity will be doubled immediately after tak- 
ing possesion Jan. 1, 1929. It is also intended 
to install a 50,000-foot sawmill, to be devoted 
entirely to the cutting of Port Orford cedar. 

The timber holdings of the Western Lumber 
Manufacturing Co. include about 115,000,000 
feet of Port Orford cedar and 1,000,000,000 feet 
of fir and spruce in Coos and Curry counties. 
Considerable timber will be added to these hold- 
ings, Mr. Evans admitted today. The amount 
involved in the transaction, including altera- 
tions and improvements to be made in the plant, 
is placed at about $2,000,000. 

The Evans Auto Loading Co. has 14 differ- 
ent plants throughout the United States, in- 
cluding several lumber mills in the South where 
pine is cut for automobile crating material. Mr. 
Evans was not prepared to say today whether 
or not fir would be utilized for that purpose in 
the immediate future. 

While here today Mr. Evans closed arrange- 
ments with Ralph M. Singer, of the Darling- 
Singer Lumber Co., of this city, to be the sales 
manager for the output of the battery separator 
mill, 

The operating force at the mill will be retained, 
with possibly a man from the company’s head- 
quarters in Detroit being sent here to supervise 
affairs. 


The Western Lumber Manufacturing Co. was 
owned by Vernon and Carroll Smith, of San 
Francisco, sons of the late C. A. Smith, pioneer 
Coos Bay lumberman. 

With Mr. Evans here today was G. L. Han- 
cock, of Boston, Mass., a member of the Evans 
Auto Loading Co.’s board of directors. Messrs. 
Evans and Hancock left for San Francisco 
tonight, with the intention of possibly return- 
ing for a short visit before leaving for their 
homes. 


Standing Timber in Washington State 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 24.—George C. Joy, 
Washington state supervisor of forestry, has 
just completed an estimate of timber standing 
in the State and places the total at 257,145,- 
367,000 feet. Of this amount private interests 
hold 146,397,387,000 feet; the State land de- 
partment 22,725,603,000 feet, the national forest 
service 76,925,594,000 feet, while national parks 
and Indian reservations contain 11,096,783,000 
feet. Douglas fir is the leading variety, with 
130,000,000,000 board feet, hemlock next with 
50,000,000,000 feet, red cedar with 32,000,000,- 
000 feet, Pondosa pine 26,000,000,000 feet and 











What is said to be the first gasoline logging 
crane ever built was exhibited recently at 


Portland, Ore. The builders, the Clyde Crane 
Co., say that it is capable of lifting 30 tons 
dead weight at the end of the boom, the power 
being developed from a 200 horsepower gas 
motor. It has several advantages which make 
it useful in the woods in that it does not 
emit sparks and does not require water for 
boilers 





spruce 8,000,000,000 feet, while other mer- 
chantable trees of less importance make up the 
remainder. 


Fosters School and Community 


Porttanp, Ore., Nov. 24.—The Portland 
Oregonian of Nov. 18 contained a well illus- 
trated story of the school and community en- 
terprises at Valsetz, Ore., which are fostered 
by the Cobbs-Mitchell Lumber Co., in order 
to make more ideal living conditions for the 
families of its more than five hundred em- 
ployees who comprise the population of this 
modern sawmill town, The company operates 
a daily train service over its 41 miles of rail- 
road which connects with the outside world, 
and has built and maintains a splendid modern 
school building equipped with the latest facil- 


ities for thorough instruction of the town’s 
youth. A modern dormitory has been pro- 
vided to house the teachers, and a playshed 
erected which is also available for use as a 
community hall. The school is affiliated with 
the Oregon Normal School at Monmouth— 
serving as a rural training center for that 
institution through which it is afforded con- 
tact with many other schools in a social way 
thorugh the promotion of athletic contests. 
The city has both a Boy Scout and Girl Scout 
organization, and a fine scout cabin. There 
is a city water system affording a plentiful 
supply of pure water, and electricity is fur- 
nished from the huge dynamos that drive the 
efficient machinery of the Cobbs-Mitchell elec- 
trically-equipped sawmill! which is cutting lum- 
ber at the rate of 8,000,000 feet a month. 


Has Most Complete Plant 


OakLanpb, Cauir., Nov. 24.—The Chicago 
Lumber Co. of Washington, with its big plant 
here in Oakland, has been steadily growing 
since its inception about five years ago. Re- 
cently the company has installed the most com- 
plete sandblasting department on the Pacific 
coast and can now furnish this latest type of 
finish and panels in any kind of wood. 

A new addition to the plant is under con- 
struction, giving additional floor space of 250x 
30 feet, which will be occupied by six new 
woodworking machines. 

The Chicago Lumber Co. now has the larg- 
est and most complete, as well as the most 
modern, plant of its kind on the Pacific coast. 
Its raw material is shipped in from Coast 
sawmills on a milling-in-transit rate and its 
plant facilities make it possible to furnish a 
greater variety of items and woods in one 
car than any other concern. 

The vice president and general manager is 
L. V. Graham, for thirty years associated with 
the Fullerton interests. Sales are in charge 
of E. A. Horr, also formerly from Kansas 
City. 


Laboratory’s Fame Is World Wide 


WasuincrTon, D. C., Nov. 26.—The fame of 
the United States Forest Products Laboratory 
is not confined to this country. The ranks 
of foreign scientists working on American 
wood-utilization problems at the laboratory 
were augmented recently by the arrival of 
five men sent by government and private agen- 
cies in Australia, Finland, Poland and Sweden. 

H. B. Somerset, of Melbourne, Australia, 
will work as a member of the pulp and pa- 
per staff of the laboratory for one year and 
then return home to take a position in a paper 
mill working on eucalyptus. C. Ellis, forest 
economist to the Queensland forest service, 
Brisbane, will make the laboratory his head- 
quarters for 12 to 18 months, studying its or- 
ganization and methods and using it as a point 
of departure for trips to various wood-using 
industries in this country and Canada. 

Finland is represented by K. Kuoppamaki, 
mechanical engineer, who has spent some time 
at Madison studying the manufacture of ply- 
wood. . 

Dr. J. Wiertelak, assistant in the institute 
of chemistry, University of Pozan, Poland, 
is beginning a year of study under a, scholar- 
ship of the Polish ministry of education. His 
studies will have to do chiefly with the chem- 
istry of wood. 

Carl G. Strokirk of Harnosand, Sweden, is 
at the laboratory on a grant from the Uni- 
versity of Commerce, Stockholm. He will 
remain there until May studying the manu- 
facture of plywood and other wood-utilization 
problems. Next summer he plans to obtain 
employment in American woodworking plants 
in order to observe the methods, and will re- 
turn to the laboratory next fall. 

J. E. Cummins and H. E. Dadswell, Com- 
monwealth Council for Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research, Australia, will soon complete 
a two-years’ study at the laboratory. 
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The beautiful Sedgefield Inn, newly opened resort hostelry near Greensboro, N. C., into con- 
struction and ornamentation of which entered woods from all parts of the country. The half- 
timbers and other outside woodwork are of southern cypress 

Greenssoro, N. C., Nov. 26.—Wood from 
California to Maine, and from Maine to Flor- 
ida entered the construction of the remarkably 
beautiful Sedgfield Inn, recently opened resort 
hostelry near here. This triumph of archi- 
tecture, which is of the old English type, was 
built at a cost of $400,000. 

A distinguishing feature of the building is 
the “big room” and lobby, where the great 
hand-hewn beams of the ceiling and the half 
timbered walls provide the atmosphere of an 
old-world baronial hall brought up to date. 
These great beams and half-timbers are North 
Carolina red oak and came from the tall 
mountains of the western part of the State. 
From the same stands of red oak came the 
scrolled brackets and other millwork used in 
the lobby, dining room and main entrance 
vestibule. 

The windows of the building are of white 
pine from California. Some 249,095 feet of 
North Carolina and Florida pine framing and 
sheathing went into the structure. 

In the grill room of the inn, considerable 
interest has been manifested in the finish cf 
ceiling, wall panels, and half timber work, 
and quaint built-in settees and tables. All this 
was fashioned of southern cypress, and given 
the attractive “sugi-finish” which lends it the 
appearance of driftwood. With the “terrazo” 
floor, large fireplace, and arrangement of in- 





of old world baronial hall. 
the forests of western North Carolina. 
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Decorative Beauty of Wood Emphasized 


terior adornment, the whole result has been 
to secure somewhat the air of a “secluded nook 
in the castle walls,” where comfort and good 
fellowship preside. 

The half-timber work of the exterior of the 
building, which together with the grey stucco 
and rough “scintled bond” finish of the brick, 
does much to distinguish the structure as a 
“bit of Old England,” is also of southern 
cypress, stained so as to present the appear- 
ance of weathered age. 

The interior trim for the bedrooms is afj 
made of North Carolina yellow pine. The 
unusually beautiful flush doors of the bed- 
rooms are made of Wisconsin birch. Coat 
and hat racks are of southern red oak. 

Among the rich furnishings of the inn, of 
particular interest is a bedroom suite sugges- 
tive of the Colonial four-poster and especially 
designed for this hostelry and named “the 
Sedgefield.” This suite is manufactured from 
southern oak and eastern maple. 





Lobby of Sedgefield Inn, giving idea of handsome ornamentation in wood which imparts flavor 


The great hand-hewn oak beams and half-timbers came from 
Note the unique lighting fixtures of wood 


A Retail Dealer’s Impressions of Williamsburg 


A well known retail lumber dealer in Ohio, who requests that his name be not 
mentioned, recently visited Williamsburg, Va., and has written for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN an interesting account of the work of restoration that is in progress 
there. In a letter accompanying the article he said: 

“I have just returned from a trip ‘down East’ and in my wanderings as a ‘tour- 
ist’ I stopped at Williamsburg, Va. In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a few weeks ago 
you had an article concerning this town that interested me very much and which 
prompted me to travel about 200 miles out of my course to see what could be 
seen. I had the pleasure of a friendly talk with Mr. Trimble, who is in charge 
of the work, and also with Mrs. Schenck, the interior decorator who has been em- 
ployed by the architects to supervise the finishing of the houses. It was all very 
interesting and I have written a short story about it, which is enclosed. While the 
remainder of my trip was highly enjoyable, I feel that my stay at Williamsburg was 
by far the finest experience I have ever had. I really think that this is a great 
clinic for the study of the use of lumber. They are doing wonderful things down 
there and things that are of immense value to the lumber industry. I hope to go 
back again, even several times, and am very glad,that I saw this project when I did.” 


A former article in the AMerIcaAN LuMBeEr- 
MAN described this quaint old town and out- 
lined the project which will give to the world 
an authentic presentation of American colonial 
life at its best. 


The restoration of the historic town of 
Williamsburg, colonial capital of Virginia, 
presents to the lumber industry a wonderful 
opportunity to prove the durability of lumber 
and the desirability of its use in home building. 





Much could be said in approving comment 
upon this patriotic and artistic work. It will 
be, when completed, a unique museum of early 
American town life, a veritable studio of his- 
tory, giving to us and to future generations a 
truthful and beautiful story of a fast disap- 
pearing period of American life. 

The houses remaining in Williamsburg are 
not copies of any European structures. They 
are original in conception and design, and are 
among the best examples of Colonial building. 
So far as known, there are few or no plans of 
these buildings in existence, save those which 
have been lately made from the houses them- 
selves. 

Many difficulties have been met and over- 
come. Practically all of the “millwork” has 
to be made by hand, just as the original mate- 
rial was worked out. No expense is being 
spared in the execution of the details which 
have so much to do with getting the effect 
of hand craft in building. The very atmo- 
sphere of Williamsburg will be restored to 
its former simplicity and beauty. , 

The capitol building will be built again. 
Nothing remains of it but the brick founda- 
tion. The governor’s palace, of which nothing 
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whatever remains, will have to be built from 
fragments of designs and descriptions, as no 
plan or picture of it is in existence. The par- 
ish church—the Bruton church—has already 
been restored to its former beauty, and it is 
a beautiful building with many historic mem- 
ories and it holds some valuable mementoes 
of colonial history. 

Of special interest, however, to lumbermen 
is the demonstration of the durability of lum- 
ber. The most beautiful houses are built 
throughout of yellow pine. This wood no 
doubt came from the immediate vicinity of 
Williamsburg. Investigation proved that the 
sills, joists, studding, rafters, flooring and sid- 
ing are all of yellow pine. : 

And of this same yellow pine are the win- 
dow frames, window sills, door frames, doors 
and sills, sash, blinds and even the shingles. 
Of course the interior finish is all yellow 
pine with the exception of a few balusters and 
a few stair rails, these latter items being of 
mahogany. ; 

Remember that these houses, thirty or forty 
of them, none of which is much less than 200 
years old, and with very little paint or re- 


pair, are still in livable condition. The writer 
slept in the Governor Page house which was 
~built in 1710, and which has been occupied 
continually since that time. It is in excellent 
condition and is comfortable and shows little 
need of repairs. 

On one of the panes of glass in one of the 
north windows in the library of the Governor 
Page house is scratched this inscription: “Nov. 
23, 1796—Oh fatal day.” On a pane of glass 
in a window in the dining room of this same 
house is a well executed etching of a “Flying 
Cloud” under full sail. This has no date. In 
the garden of the Gov. Page house is a plant- 
ing of box which by the size of its boles 
proves it to be much older than that in Martha 
Washington’s garden at Mount Vernon. 

The cooking at the Page house is done, as 
it always has been done, in a separate build- 
ing. In the rear of this kitchen is a smoke- 
house which is a model of architectural art. 
It is not more than eight or nine feet square. 
but its lines and proportions make it beautiful. 

In all the extensive repairs that are being 
made, there’s no “re-modeling.” It is a re- 
storing. However, bath rooms, heating, plumb- 


ing and wiring are being installed so that the 
houses will be livable according to modern re- 
quirements. None of these things, however, is 
permitted to detract from the colonial effect 
that the entire enterprise strives for. 

Wherever the original materials are sound 
and in good condition they are used, and it is 
truly remarkable how much of the old mate- 
rial is usable. 

In fact, more damage has been done by 
white ants than by decay. 

Truly colonial Williamsburg is a sliffne of 
history. No less is it an existing proof of 
the economic value of lumber, lumber such as 
all dealers are proud to sell. For dealers are 
selling today just such lumber as was used 
by these pioneers. No observing person can 
view Williamsburg without having his faith 
in lumber restored. Wood made these homes. 
Wood is still the dominant factor in building, 
as it ever will be. Homes without lumber 
might be possible, but the fact remains that 
wood is the most suitable material with which 
to build homes. 

A trip to Williamsburg will make any lum- 
berman proud of his profession. 


American Lumberman House Plan No. 163 
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Here is a “small house” 
that is designed for livabil- 
ity and comfort as well as 
for appearance. It is not 
only good looking, but a 
very practical design for an 
average family. Maximum 
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an enclosed sleeping porch 
on the other. The interior 
layout provides for a large 
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combination living and 
dining room, measuring 23 
feet by 11 feet 3 inches. 
Besides the sleeping porch, 
which can be partitioned 
into two rooms if desired, 
there is a bedroom in the 
main structure measuring 
8 feet by 11 feet 3 inches. 
Kitchen, bath and hall com- 
plete the ground floor lay- 
out. 
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To Provide $110,000 Annually to Push Cypress 


Conservative Production Considered Necessary to Industry's Prosperity— 
Semiannual Meeting Was Best in Years 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Nov. 26.—The semian- 
nual meeting of the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association held here today was well 
attended and was conceded to be the best in 
point of sustained interest and constructive dis- 
cussion the association has held in many years. 
Beginning at ten o’clock in the morning in 
the roof garden of the Mason Hotel, the meet- 
ing continued through until nearly six o'clock 
this afternoon, with an hour’s intermission for 
lunch, which was served on the same floor. 
President E. G. Glenn, of the Big Salkehatchie 
Cypress Co., Varnville, S. C., presided and 
with the assistance of Secretary J. R. Black 
kept things moving swiftly and yet giving 
every member present ample time for full dis- 
cussion of all subjects considered. Because of 
being chairman of a community chest drive 
that demanded his personal attention, C. S. 
Williams, of New Orleans, wired that he could 
not attend and a telegram was received also 
from H. B. Hewes regretting his inability to 
be present. 

In his opening address President Glenn re- 
ferred to the trying conditions through which 
the industry has passed for several years, 
largely through lack of organized co-operation, 
but betterment is now in sight and remedies 
will be applied in a proper way to correct the 
difficulties. “There never has been, nor will 
there be, any condition in the lumber business 
that sensible, fair, co-operation among our- 
selves can not overcome,” he said. He referred 
to the necessity for a sane conservation of 
timber resources and said “we ought now to 
be fully educated to the clear realization that 
the conservation of a natural resource is abso- 
lutely necessary for meeting the economic con- 
ditions that will confront this nation in the 
future.” He urged the individual manu factur- 
ers to take cognizance of the law of supply 
and demand in planning their production poli- 
cies. He referred to the recent trade practice 
conference held by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion with the grocery trade and read some of 
the articles subscribed to as being applicable 
also to the lumber business, as follows: 

1. Selling an article at or below cost, sub- 
ject to responsible exception, is an unfair 
method of business; and the use of any un- 
economic or misleading selling price is an 


unfair method of business 


2. Abuse of buying power to force uneco- 


nomic or unjust terms of sale upon sellers, 
and the abuse of selling power to force 
uneconomic or unjust terms of sale upon 
buyers, are unfair methods of business. 


8. Failure of a wholesaler to fill orders 
accepted by him is an unfair method of busi- 
ness. 


4. Failure by a retailer to accept the de- 
livery of orders given by him is an unfair 
method of business. 


5. The making, causing or permitting to 
be made, or the publishing of any false, 
untrue, misleading or deceptive statement, 
by way of advertisement or otherwise, con- 
cerning the grade, quality, quantity, char- 
acter, nature, origin or preparation of any 
grocery product, is an unfair method of busi- 
ness. 

He included in his address a quotation from 
an address by Federal Trade Commissioner 
Myer, “a great advance in economics will be 
made when service (distribution) is recognized 
for what it is, the principal ingredient in the 
value,” and closed with this hopeful note: “I 
feel sure that the clouds that have enveloped 
the lumber business for the last three years 
will pass away and that we now are entering 
into a period of rational business prosperity.” 


Secretary’s Report 


The report of Secretary Black was brief, 
but intensely interesting. He said that while 
the revenue of the last six months has been 


smaller than ever before, the association has 
functioned effectively with no lessening of 
activities and comes to the end of the period 
free of debt for the first time in many years. 
He gave full credit to the splendid work of 
the various committees and suggested the ne- 
cessity of a resumption of statistical activities, 
which were discontinued three years ago. This 
association is the only one affiliated with the 
National organization that is not carrying on 
this activity. He also referred to the matter 
of a standard of practice between manufac- 
turers and wholesalers and asked consideration 
of a resolution submitted by a joint committee. 

A. G. Cummer, chairman of the membership 
committee, reported that there were no new 
applications to be presented and urged the ne- 
cessity of all cypress manufacturers becoming 
identified with the association. 

D. G. Coit, chairman of the finance com- 
mittee, reported association finances in satis- 
factory condition, and presented a detailed 
statement of receipts and disbursements. 


Insurance Committee Report 


In the absence of Chairman C. S. Williams 
the secretary read a short report, saying “our 
insurance is well placed and there has been 
no advance in rates.” Several mills have been 
looking into improved fire protection facilities 
and two plants were mentioned as being out- 
standing in the installation of modern facilities 
of this kind. He asked for consideration of 
the matter of a Compensation Act which it is 
reported will be brought before the incoming 
Florida legislature and advised that this asso- 
ciation will co-operate with the Southern Pine 
Association and the Florida Dense Long Leaf 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association in an effort to 
guide the proposed legislation along proper 
lines. 

A discussion on this subject was partici- 
pated in by A. G. Cummer, M. L. Fileishel, 
J. F. Wigginton and Gordon E. Reynolds, 
but no definite action was taken. 


Grades and Specifications 


G. V. Patterson, of Weis-Patterson Lumber 
Co., Pensacola, Fla., reported for the commit- 
tee on grades and specifications. He said there 
had been an adjustment of rules with those of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
and with American Lumber Standards and 
said there is now only one set of cypress grad- 
ing rules, as they are all uniform. He referred 
to the matter of moisture content and said this 
would be worked out and that grade- and 
trade marking are in the making. He then 
read the committee’s report indicating a num- 
ber of changes that had been made. The report 
was adopted and the changes will be incor- 
porated in the rules book as soon after they 
have been adopted by the Central Committee 
on Lumber Standards as possible. 


The Traffic Department 


The report of the committee on railroads and 
transportation was made by M. L. Fieishel, 
chairman, and was supplemented by a report 
of E. W. Owens, assistant secretary. Mr. 
Fleishel’s report referred to a number of im- 
portant rate cases that have been under con- 
sideration, one of the most important being 
the intrastate rate on logs in Florida. These 
new rates, which will be put into effect De- 
cember 10, unless the roads are permanently 
enjoined from doing so, will have the effect 
of forcing into operation a number of small 
mills because the high rates will make impos- 
sible any large movement of logs to the larger 
mills. Present rates of $4 or $5 a thousand 
will be increased to $9 to $12. 


Herbert H. Wilson, Wilson Cypress Co,, 
Palatka, said the new schedule will increase its 
log rate from the present $3.50 to about $7.50, 
In Mr. Fleishel’s report he recommended that 
a substantial charge be made to non-members 
for the association’s rate book, which had been 
prepared at a heavy cost. On motion of Mr, 
Wilson the meeting voted to make a charge of 
50 percent above gross cost to non-members 
and to limit the number of books supplied to 
members in the discretion of the traffic com- 
mittee. 

W. C. Lee, chairman of the committee on 
complaints, reported that no complaints had 
been filed. 

Reporting on national policies and legisla- 
tion, M. L. Fleishel referred to a recent ruling 
on allowing estimated freights in income tax 
returns, full details of which had been sent 
out by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

M. L. Fleishel, J. F. Wigginton and John 
L. Roe were named by the president a com- 
mittee to draft a telegram of congratulations 
to be sent by radio to President-elect Herbert 
Hoover, now on a South America tour of good 


will. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


Upon reconvening for the afternoon session 
John L. Roe, chairman of the committee on 
advertising, reported on the progress of the 
promotion campaign. The normal income for 
advertising on present basis is $70,000 on a 
production of 140,000,000 feet, and while excel- 
lent results had been accomplished a majority 
of the committee felt that the assessment 
should be increased to at least 75 cents a 
thousand. He thought there should be more 
newspaper and trade paper advertising and 
that it would be advisable to supply the field 
man with a moving picture equipment as an 
aid in presenting his message to the different 
groups with which he came in contact. He 
said the field work of B. R. Ellis had been 
very effective and paid a high compliment to 
the work of Erwin, Wasey & Co., the agency 
that is handling the advertising. 

Marvin S. Knight, of the advertising agency, 
then gave an exhaustive report of the campaign 
that had been conducted this year, together 
with recommendations for an enlarged cam- 
paign in 1929. He said the campaign already 
had changed the cypress industry from a de- 
fensive position to one of offense and that it 
is in especially favorable position with the 
architects, to whom much of the campaign has 
been directed and who appreciate the infor- 
mation and help that have been given them. 
One weakness of the campaign is that while 
consumer demand has been built up and the 
architects have given encouragement, it has 
been resisted by many of the dealers, to whom 
no especial campaign has been directed. He 
said the campaign could not fully succeed until 
cypress is found on sale in every retail yard. 
The campaign also will be of benefit not only 
to the manufacturers who have years of oper- 
ation before them, but also to those who are 
cutting out, because the latter have large stocks 
of cypress lumber to dispose of. 

Mr. Knight referred to the effectiveness of 
the copy policy, which is to admit that cypress 
commands a higher price, but that it is fully 
justified by quality, and to foster the idea of 
guaranteed lumber. He thought that results 


could be at least tripled by a doubling of the 
assessment and presented a tentative program 
that had been worked out on a basis of $1 a 
thousand on a possible output of 150,000,000 
feet. With this increased appropriation larger 
fields could be reached and also trade papers 
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could be included so as to help enlist the inter- 
est of the retailers. An important part of the 
whole program will be the merchandising of 
the advertising to dealers, retail and wholesale, 
and to the salesman. This should be done 
through pamphlets and through reprints from 
time to time of the advertisements. The adver- 
tising outlined for the coming year is planned 
to reach the home builder and lumber con- 
sumer; the farm field; the architects; indus- 
trial user of wood; the merchandiser or specu- 
lative builder and the retail distributer. 


The Field Work 


B. R. Ellis, field representative, reported on 
the work that had been done in the field. His 
work with architects has been productive often 
of immediate results. “Time after time after 
talking with architects we have secured the 
immediate specification of our wood,” he said. 
He thought that calling on the builders was 
largely unproductive, as the builders who may 
use cypress depend largely upon the recom- 
mendations of the architect. Mr. Ellis said 
in calling on retail lumber yards he always 
found the retailer willing to tell his reasons 
for not handling cypress, the principal objec- 
tion raised being an imagined difficulty in se- 
curing dry lumber. “When we explained to 
dealers that dry cypress is available in large 
quantities we have found cases where interest 
is revived and direct orders result.’ While 
work with industrial users has been limited 
“such calls as we have made have been very 
satisfactory and direct orders have resulted 
from some of these calls.” Numerous talks 
have been made before organizations of vari- 
ous kinds, including retailers and wholesalers, 
in which the story of cypress has been told. 
Some of these talks have produced results 
months afterward through home builders who 
heard them specifying cypress when ready to 
build. 

Mr. Ellis thought that a moving picture 
showing the cypress industry from the swamp 
to the car would be an effective help in appear- 
ances before gatherings of various kinds. He 
recommended the publication of pamphlets 
covering pecky cypress; cypress in general; 
and one on painting cypress, with emphasis on 
the proper method of using benzol or turpen- 
tine in the priming coat. He concluded his 
report by emphasizing the fact that there is 
“a decided turn back to cypress all over the 
country.” 

J. F. Wigginton, general manager of the 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co., was asked to say 
something of the results obtained from the 
Bureau advertising campaign. The Bureau had 
administered a fund of $110,000 annually for 
two years and while results had been eminently 
satisfactory an even better job could have been 
done with more money. He said in trade ex- 
tension work “marketing is the all important 
question, and marketing means advertising.” 
Concentrating on a campaign in a few impor- 
tant newspapers during the last year had re- 
sulted in an increase of 200 percent in business 
from Missouri, 100 percent from Iowa and 50 
percent from Kansas. 

As a result of the cypress campaign in east- 
ern territory, Wm. Petrie, general manager 
Gulf Red Cypress Co., reported an increase 
of 400 percent in the business from New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania and 25 percent from 
Virginia. In Richmond architects are specify- 
ing red cypress in all the schools and other 
public buildings and the dealers now are stock- 
ing tidewater red cypress. He thought noth- 
ing ever had been done that equalled the last 
year’s cypress campaign. 

The recommendations of the advertising 
agency were referred to the advertising com- 
mittee and to the subscribers to the advertis- 
ing fund. 

Frank R. Gadd, of Memphis, gave a brief 
review of the work that had been done by the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute in its oak 
and gum campaigns, both of which had been 
Preeminently successful. He also reported on 
the results of the conservation campaign and 


said that a comparative report from 250 mills 
showed a decrease in stocks of 30 percent as 
compared with stocks on April 1 last, with 
stocks now practically normal and production 
20 percent less than normal. 


National Trade Extension 


Arthur T. Upson, eastern division manager 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
‘gave an interesting and illuminating talk on 
the national trade extension work and said the 
work of the National association was directed 
towards retaining present markets for lumber, 
reducing sales resistance and making it easier 
for the prosecution of species promotion. He 
told of how the National is co-operating with 
the dealers and specifically described some re- 
sults that had come from the work of National 
representatives in connection with the opera- 


tion of an agricultural train jointly by the’ 


Atlantic Coast Line and Clemson College. As 
a result of their trig 1,400 prospects were 
developed. These were sent to the State asso- 
ciation, which in turn sent them out to its 
member retailers. Already 200 letters had been 
received from retailers saying they had actu- 
ally sold lumber bills as a result of receiving 
these prospect lists. 

Mr. Upson said all trade extension work in 
behalf of wood should be based on quality 
lumber, grade marked. He thought lumber 
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satesmen should be familiar with competing 
materials so as to discuss these intelligently 
and that every lumber salesman should be a 
trade promotion man. He also suggested that 
there should bea structural timber grading 
rule developed for cypress to meet certain 
demands. He stressed the need of correlating 
the trade extension work of the regionals and 
the National. 

During a brief intefmission C. P. Gable, of 
the Black River Cypress Co., was asked to 
display samples of a new parquetry flooring 
he is developing. He passed around some 
beautiful specimens of end grained treated 
cypress that is being developed under a new 
process the full details of which he was not 
yet ready to divulge. 


Cypress a Specialty Wood 


Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, of St. Louis, 
who has been a consulting expert for the 
cypress manufacturers for many years, was 
given quite an ovation when introduced by 
the president for an address. He prefaced 
his remarks by the statement that the manu- 
facturers as a rule are good operators, but 
poor salesmen. He thought cypress should 
be stressed as a specialty wood and its use 
promoted on that basis. Especially is there 
a field for it in chemical vats and in places 
where the wood is subjected to moisture. He 
displayed samples of cypress taken from some 





old wine vats, where it had been in use for 
from thirty to fifty years and today is as 
sound as ever. In fact, the lumber is being 
taken from the old vats and used in the manu- 
facture of table tops. He discussed moisture 
content and gave some pertinent advice as to 
the piling of lumber for air seasoning, say- 
ing it should always be piled with the pith 
down. He said that some of the railroads 
with which he was identified had, by this 
method of piling, reduced warping and check- 
ing of the lumber almost 100 percent. 

He stressed the value of identified lumber 
and said that mills that can make good lumber 
should put identifying marks on it and thus 
prevent poor lumber profiting by the work of 
the others. He said he had heard much favor- 
able comment from architects on the cypress 
advertising campaign. At the close of his talk, 
which was replete with many helpful sugges- 
tions from the standpoint of the engineer and 
architect, he displayed a shingle taken from 
the home of George Washington at Mount 
Vernon. This cypress shingle, still good for 
years of service, had been on the roof there 
for 54 years when taken off in 1914. 


A Statistical Program 


Secretary Black read a letter from the chief 
statistician of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association urging the cypress manu- 
facturers to resume their statistical reports. 
After considerable discussion it was voted to 
authorize the secretary to prepare the neces- 
sary forms and proceed to compile informa- 
tion weekly on production, shipments, orders, 
and stocks on hand, this information to be 
secured from both association and non-asso- 
ciation mills as far as practicable. A number 
of those present expressed their willingness to 
supply this information regularly. 

A resolution that had been prepared and 
adopted jointly by a committee representing 
wholesalers and manufacturers covering stand- 
ards of practice between the two branches of 
the industry, was presented by the secretary 
and referred to a committee composed of J. F. 
Wigginton, John L. Roe and G. V. Patterson. 
After a brief conference this committee asked 
for and was granted further time to study 
the resolution and make a recommendation 
to the association. 


Congratulations to Hoover 


The committee appointed at the morning 
session presented a report and was authorized 
to send the following radio message to the 
President-elect on board the U. S. S. Mary- 
land, signed by the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association: 

Our association in convention today unani- 
mously sends you its warmest felicitations 
and we assure you of our enthusiastic sup- 
port throughout your administration as our 
president. We are most appreciative of your 
constructive work for our country’s basic in- 
dustries and particularly mindful of your 
helpful counsel in solving the problems of 
the lumber industry. 

A committee composed of A. G. Cummer, 
J. F. Wigginton and H. H. Wilson was ap- 
pointed to prepare suitable resolutions upon the 
death of R. H. Downman, and the meeting 
then adjourned, to be followed by an executive 
session of the advertising committee and sub- 
scribers to the advertising fund. 

At a meeting of the advertising committee 
and subscribers to the cypress promotion fund 
tonight it was unanimously voted to increase 
the assessment for this fund to 75 cents a 
thousand feet. This increased assessment with 
some additional production that is joining the 
movement will provide a fund of $110,000 
annually for cypress promotion. 





IN A RECENT sale of farm property near Ta- 
rentum, Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, $800 
was paid for a plantation of northern white 
pine established seven years ago on about six 
acres of land unsuitable for agricultural pur- 
poses. The original cost of the plantation was 
$75, wherefore the owner realized a profit 
seven years after of $725. 
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California Millworkers Adopt Certificate Plan 


San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 24.—Appropri- 
ately marking the fifth birthday of the Mill- 
work Institute of California, its members as- 
sembled in convention here Nov. 22 and 23 
launched the so called certification plan believed 
by them to be the most constructive step the 
industry has ever taken. Much credit is due 
Managing Director H. T. Didesch, President 
Harry Gaetjen and the committee of thirty- 
two. 


The millwork men of California are a pro- 
gressive, forward-looking lot. Briefly, their 
plan is to advertise and furnish to buyers a 
uniform quality of millwork, labeled with the 
quality mark of the institute, certified as to 
meeting the exacting standards of construction 
included in their certification plans and guar- 
anteed by the Institute. A strict test must be 
passed by members making application before 
they are licensed to certify their products and 
attach the institute seal of quality to them. 
The organization has been working on this 
plan for the last two years. The step was not 
taken hurriedly nor unadvisedly. It is believed 
the organization at this meeting has made his- 
tory. 

The roof garden of the Whitcomb Hotel was 
the scene of the meeting and President H. W. 
Gaetjen opened the Thursday morning session 
with an outline of the work of the organization 
and its members. 


H. T. Didesch, managing director of the 
institute, told the members of accomplishments 
that have been achieved, mentioning specific- 
ally the certification program which is now 
ready to be put into effect, and which he called 
the most constructive step ever taken by mill- 
work men in California. He stated that the 
program is bound to have a stabilizing effect 
on the price situation. 


Mr. Didesch asked the members for codp- 
eration and for ideas that will help make the 
institute work more effective. He prephesied 


a healthy growth of the organization during 
the coming years. 

The board of directors met Wednesday pre- 
ceding the general meeting and approved the 
certification program in all of its details, in- 
cluding the marks. Encouragement of local 
organizations was recommended. The manag- 
ing director was given a vote of confidence 
and an increase in remuneration. The board 
also suggested a plan to add a new man to the 
organization staff. Discussion brought out that 
it was thought necessary to add a man who 
could help in local organization work. 

L. Van Snyders, representing the millwork 
department of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, Seattle, who attended particularly 
to learn about the California certification plan, 
briefly outlined some of the plans of the mill- 
work department of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association. 


Millwork Certification Plan Explained 


The big subject of the convention, namely 
the millwork certification plan, was explained 
by Arthur Bernhauer, Fresno, chairman of 
the committee. Mr. Bernhauer said millwork 
men are inclined to depreciate the value of 
their own work, adding: 

We have gone crazy on price competition. 
This “certification plan contemplates certify- 
ing only first class grades. We propose to 
maintain certain constructive standards which 
no one will have to apologize for. This is 
not an exclusive organization. Anyone who 
will make the necessary standards can have 
his work certified by joining the institute. 
Any applicants must submit ten jobs to show 
the class of their product. We will adver- 
tise certified millwork which will guarantee 
to architects and builders first class work and 
materials. 

We have accomplished something only if 
we enter into this plan whole-heartedly and 
encourage our competitors to raise their 
standards and get their products certified 
and eliminate cut throat prices. 


Managing Director Didesch read and ex- 


plained the application for certification license, 
He displayed the official labels, the licenses that 
will be furnished the licensed members, and 
job certificates that have been approved. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


“Future of Western Millwork Industry” 
was the subject of a paper by George M. Corn- 
wall, Portland. In the absence of Mr. Corn- 
wall, his address was presented by his son, 
George F. Cornwall, who spoke of the prog- 
ress of standard millwork manufacturing and 
built-in fixtures and made suggestions for en- 
larging the scope of the institute by recogniz- 
ing and taking into membership manufacturers 
of factory made millwork units and _ built-in 
fixtures. 

Managing Director Didesch explained the 
outline of the millwork specifications for use 
in connection with the certification plan. Mr. 
Didesch stated that of all standards, that cover- 
ing materials is considered the most important. 
Therefore a great deal of time was devoted to 
discussion of interior finish, standard specifica- 
tion and grade. The moisture content was set 
at from 8 to 12 percent. Details of grades were 
also explained as applying to certain woods. 

E. A. Nicholson, Pacific Door & Sash Co., 
told of several definitions of an optimist. He 
said, “I believe everybody in California should 
be an optimist.” He told of many things they 
had to be thankful for, including living in 
California. He said the whole United States 
wants to come to California and houses will 
be needed. There will be a tremendous build- 
ing wave in California for the next twenty 
years. “Our only trouble is our poor selling 
methods in the millwork business. Unless we 
change our methods we are not going to attract 
the brains of young America to our industry.” 

Kenneth Walker, of the Red River Lumber 
Co., was introduced as the man who flew up 
from Los Angeles to this meeting in his own 
airplane. 


Vital Questions Before Wholesale Executives 


New York, Nov. 26.—At a meeting of the 
executive committee of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, held here Nov. 
22, nine of the ten members attending, the 
membership was reported at 574 compared with 
577 April 1, several new members being elected, 
and one application rejected. President Ben S. 
Woodhead has assumed personal charge of the 
membership work for the current year and is 
laying plans for an active ‘winter’s campaign. 

The collection department had paid or ad- 
justed claims of over $290,000, and for the 
first six months’ use of the free demand col- 
lection service members collected over $42,000 
in past due claims without any service charge 
whatever ; arbitrations aggregating $38,000 had 
been handled since April 1, and the sum of 
$11,280 was collected from wholesalers toward 
the trade extension campaign. 

Report was submitted on the progress of the 
joint sub-committee on standard of practice 
covering merchandising relations between man- 
ufacturers and wholesalers, which is now be- 
fore the regionals comprising the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, and which has 
so far been adopted by the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute and the Appalachian 
Hardwood Club. There are prospects of early 
adoption on the part of other regionals, and 
the wholesalers’ chairman, W. H. Schuette, re- 
ported upon the helpful co-operation given by 
Harry T. Kendall, and other members of the 
manufacturers’ group. Some associations 
had suggested slight modifications and the 
wholesalers on the joint committee were em- 


powered to agree to any amendment which ac- 
complished the result sought for in the joint 
negotiations. 

The executive committee approved Secretary 
W. W. Schupner’s statement before the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association in 
reply to a request that wholesalers join with 
the manufacturers and retailers in their state- 
ment on trade classification. While the Na- 
tional-American desires most heartily to co- 
operate with manufacturers and retailers, it 
can not see its way clear to concur in the state- 
ment as prepared. Other reports covering con- 
ferences with retail associations were favor- 
ably received as creating better understanding 
in merchandising relations between wholesal- 
ers and retailers. 

There was considerable discussion regarding 
a request to join with the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association in a move- 
ment seeking the cancellation of certain “ex- 
ceptions” to the standard reconsigning rules 
which permitted consigning lumber shipments 
to certain blind billing points in what is gen- 
erally described as the St. Louis to Cincinnati 
territory or gateway. This request was based 
on the recommendation of manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers agreed to in Chicago 
last December. 

At the second joint conference in Chicago in 
March it was agreed that thé three national 
associations would join for the elimination of 
certain transit privileges permitted in some 
sections, but not covered by the standard re- 
consigning rules. The executive committee 


noted that as a result of the two conferences 
it was agreed that the standard reconsigning 
rules, so important to the wholesaler, were to 
be preserved intact, and that the National- 
American had successfully opposed the pro- 
posed restoration of the $10 a day penalty, as 
well as a recommendation that the use of the 
reconsigning privilege on the through rate be 
restricted to twenty-four hours after arrival of 
car at destination. 

With these accomplishments the executive 
committee, in its desire to co-operate in elimi- 
nating so-called abuses of the reconsignment 
privilege, voted to join with the manufacturers 
and retailers in the request for the cancella- 
tion of the special exceptions noted. 


Progress of Trade Extension 


Dwight Hinckley, chairman of the whole- 
salers’ trade extension committee, reported 
upon the progress of the campaign and the 
wholesalers’ participation in it. Attention was 
called to the fact that campaign field represen- 
tatives were urging purchasing agents and 
other lumber consumers to specify only grade- 
marked and trade-marked lumber, and inas- 
much as such material is available only to 2 
very limited extent, and can be obtained only 
from a few manufacturers, the executive com- 
mittee believes that a grave injustice is being 
done to manufacturers and distributers of other 
equally good lumber. Most lumber produced 


in all sections is not grade- or trade-marke 
but is subject to the official inspection of ¢s- 
tablished grading rules, and the National- 
American will request the National, Lumber 
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Trade Extension Committee and the regional 
manufacturers’ association to instruct their 
field representatives to discontinue these efforts, 
so that hereafter in promoting interest in the 
use of grade- and trade-marked lumber, field 
representatives will explain the situation as it 
really exists, leaving the buyer free as hereto- 
fore to exercise his own judgment as to the 
nature of his requirements. 

Action was also taken requesting the dis- 
continuance of the wide spread distribution to 
either manufacturers or wholesalers of trade 
extension “sales opportunities” on the ground 
that this resulted in unnecessary and unin- 
formed competition to the detriment of the in- 
formed bidder, who would otherwise be in 
position to make a reasonable profit on the 
business in hand. 

G. M. Stevens reported that his committee 
on the cost of conducting a wholesale lumber 
business would conduct a survey for the pur- 
pose of obtaining cost statistics immediately 
after Jan. 1, with the expectation of submitting 
a comprehensive report at the annual conven- 
tion. Realizing the importance of this activ- 
ity, not only for the good of the industry in 
general but as an aid in the discussion of mer- 
chandising relations with manufacturers, all 
members will be urged to co-operate. 





North Coast Manager R. A. Dailey reported 
upon conditions in his territory, and especially 
of the improved relations with manufacturers. 
With a membership of eighty-two on the 
North Coast, the National-American’s service 
for the industry is nation-wide, and Mr. 
Dailey’s close contact with the members in 
his territory permits a splendid degree of co- 
operation. 

The request from the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association for endorsement of 
its request seeking regulations to prevent the 
loading of lumber shipments beyond a height 
of a foot from the top of the car door was 
referred to the railroad and transportation 
committee. 

Consideration was given to the shipment of 
sizes scant of recognized standards. The ex- 
ecutive committee denounced such sales as ir- 
regular and unethical and steps were taken to 
co-operate with other organizations seeking to 
correct such situation. 

The visits of President Woodhead, Vice 
Presidents Stevens and Mauk, and Treasurer 
Lane, on the North Coast were reported upon, 
as well as the other visits of the president and 
secretary among the members, including at- 
tendance at the Roofer Club meeting in Oc- 
tober, all of which were shown to have been 





helpful to the wholesale lumber industry in 
creating closer points of contact. 

The results of a postal card vote on the 
question of the place of the next annual meet- 
ing showed the membership sentiment exactly 
equally divided between Atlantic City, N. J., 
and Washington, D. C. Having met at At- 
lantic City for four years the executive com- 
mittee believed that a change would arouse 
interest in the convention and it was there- 
fore voted to meet at Washington, D. C. The 
meeting will probably occur early in April, 
but the exact date and hotel headquarters will 
be announced later. 





A VERY REMARKABLE collection of canes, 
numbering about 1,400, is now on exhibition 
in the National Museum. These canes in- 
clude specimens of almost every rare wood in 
the world. They are of every color—yellow, 
brown, red, white, purple, amaranth, pink, 
blue, green, black and gray. Many of the woods 
are fragrant. Among the woods represented 
are sandalwood, rosewood and camphor, while 
other labels bear such unfamiliar names as 
sweetwood, raspberry jam wood, sneezewood 
and pao d’ alho, the last named being a Bra- 
zilian wood. 


Hoo-Hoo Clubs Are Busily Boosting for Wood 


Stresses Value of Insulation 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Nov. 26.—John ; K. 
Swanson, vice president and general manager 
of the Minneapolis Gas Light Co., explained 
his organization’s plans for expansion to mem- 
bers of the Minneapolis Hoo-Hoo Club at its 
semi-monthly meeting held in the Hotel Radis- 
son. Mr. Swanson also indicated the direct 
bearing the expansion program has on local 
industry and the lumber industry in particu- 
lar. In part Mr. Swanson said: 

Today many lumber dealers sell insulation 
products. Insulation is a vital necessity if 
the cost of heating homes with gas is to be 
kept within reasonable bounds. In selling 
gas for domestic heating our salesmen talk 
insulation more than they do gas. We real- 
ize that one way to encourage extensive use 
of gas for this purpose is to bring down 
costs. Insulation is doing its part. Every 
home that is being built offers an oppor- 
tunity for some lumber dealer to sell a good 
order of insulating materials. The more 
insulation there is built into a house, the 
less gas will be required to heat it. For this 
reason we feel that the interests of the 
Minneapolis Gas Light Co. and the local lum- 
ber dealers are mutual. Your moral support 
will enable us to better serve Minneapolis. 
Your help, in turn, will create a larger 
market for what you have to sell. 


A dinner dance will be held by members 
of the Hoo-Hoo club on Dec. 15. A concat- 
enation occurs on Jan. 15, the opening day 
of the thirty-ninth annual convention of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 


Modernizing Campaign Is Club Topic 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 27.—Ernest B. Kellogg, 
farmstead engineer of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, was the guest of 
honor and principal speaker at the monthly 
dinner meeting of the Harry L. Folsom Hoo- 
Hoo Club No. 13 of Boston, held last week 
in the rooms of the Boston Square and Com- 
pass Club, Beacon Street. President Frank W. 
Whitty, of the local Hoo-Hoo club, spoke of 
the great opportunities the wide-awake lumber 
dealer can find in this country-wide movement 
to make American homes more attractive and 
comfortable, and in presenting Mr. Kellogg he 
paid a cordial tribute to the value of the work 
- association engineer is doing along this 
ine. 

Mr. Kellogg gave a very interesting talk on 
how to start and make successful the cam- 


paign for modernizing old houses, which is 
now being carried on all over this country. 
This campaign is being backed energetically 
by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Kellogg told the Boston lumber 
trade, and it has already resulted in increased 
business for the lumber dealers and allied in- 
dustries. 

The Harry L. Folsom Hoo-Hoo Club is now 
planning to sponsor a home modernizing move- 
ment here in Greater Boston, and steps are 
being taken to get the campaign under way 
in the very near future. Few sections of the 


Mitchell Chappel is to be the speaker of the 
evening. Dinner is to be served at 6:30 p. m. 


Insignia of Hoo-Hoo in Wood 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 24—With . the 
thought of making available to members of 
the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo a dis- 
tinctive plaque for use in dining rooms where 
members of the organization meet, or for 
their offices, the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation recently co-operated with H. R. 
Isherwood, secretary of the order, St. Louis, 

Mo., in having its in- 














Sand-etched Hoo-Hoo insignia of fir and red cedar 


country offer greater opportunities in this field, 
for there are hundreds of fine old houses 
around here, well built but old-fashioned, more 
or less run down and inconvenient. Alert lum- 
ber dealers have, of course, been doing some- 
thing along this line for years, but there has 
not been any concerted, aggressive movement 
with adequate publicity such as is now being 
sponsored throughout the nation by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
There was a large attendance at the local 
club’s dinner meeting and all present had a 
most interesting, enjoyable and instructive eve- 
ning. The next meeting of the club will be 
held at the same place on Dec. 7, when Joe 





signia reproduced on 
wood. Following Mr. 
Isherwood’s suggestions 
for a design, an asso- 
ciation subscriber 
worked out panels in 
western red cedar and 
Douglas fir. Both of 
these woods are admir- 
ably suited for sand- 
etching. 


The figure of the cat 
is black on a _ white 


background, bordered 
with gilt. The trees 
are shown in black. 


The word “Home” is 
gilded. The combina- 
tion stands out against 
the natural color of the 
wood to create a strik- 
ing and pleasing effect. 
Hoo-Hoo members who 
may want to place one 
of the panels in their 
home or office may ob- 
tain them without the word “Home,” or with 
their membership number substituted for this 
word. 

Arrangements may be made with Mr. Isher- 
wood for obtaining these panels, either in west- 
ern red cedar or Douglas fir at a moderate 
cost. 

Etched plaques of various kinds represent 
a development of the process of etching West 
Coast woods mechanically for use as interior 
finish. Beautiful effects, suggestive of costly 
hand-carving, are obtained by using this 
method of working wood. Etched panels and 
ceiling beams are steadily gaining in favor as 
a means of providing distinctive interiors. 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


Dec, 4—Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, St, Anthony Commercial Club, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 

Dec. 4—Appalachian Hardwood Club, Hotel Sin- 
ton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual, 

Dec. 5—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecti- 
cut, New Haven Lawn Club, New Haven, Conn. 
Annual, 

Dec. 5—Trade Extension Committee (entire), Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago. 

Dec. 6—Directors, National Lumber 
turers’ Association, Chicago, 

Dec. 7—Central Committee on Lumber Stand- 
ards, Chicago. 

Dec. 7—Red Cedar Shingle Congress, Hotel Georgia, 
Vancouver, B. C. Annual. 

Dec, 17-8—National Association of Wooden Box 
Manufacturers, San Francisco, Calif. Pacific 
coast group meeting. 

Dec. 8—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Boston, Mass, Annual, 


Dec. 11—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, 
Ga. Special meeting. 


Manufac- 


Dec, 11-12—Plywood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. Annual, 


Dec. 12-13—Georgia Retail Lumber & Millwork As- 
sociation, Henry Grady Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Annual, 

Dec. 15—Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, Hotel 
Gayoso, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 


Dec, 15—East Texas Mill Managers’ Association 
and Louisiana Mill Managers’ Association, 
Beaumont, Tex. 

Jan. 9-11, 1929—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 
Annual. 

Jan. 10, 1929—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Colum- 
bia, Annual. 


Jan. 10-12, 1929—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Cosmgpolitan Hotel, Denver, Colo. 


Jan. 15-17, 1929—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Municipal Auditorium, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Annual, 


Jan, 15-17, 1929—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Annual, 


Jan. 16-17, 1929—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Annual. 


Jan, 17-18, 1929—Carolina Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Charlotte, N. C. Annual, 


Jan. 18-19, 1929—Virginia Lumber & Building 
Supply Dealers’ Association, Virginian Hotel, 
Lynchburg, Va. Annual. 


Jan. 22-24, 1929—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City. Annual. 


Jan, 23-25, 1929—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Kansas City, Mo. Annual. 


Jan. 24-25, 1929—West Virginia Lumber & Build- 
ers’ Supply Dealers’ Association, Wheeling, W. 
Va. Annual. 


Jan. 28-31, 1929—Western Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation (Canada), Hotel Vancouver, Van- 
couver, B, Annual, 


Jan, 29-31, 1929—Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers, Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. 
Annual, 


Jan. 29-31, 1929—Canadian Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. Annual. 


Jan, 29-31, 1929—Union Association of Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 
Columbus. Ohio. Annual. 


Jan. 30-31, 1929—National Lumber Exporters’ As- 


sociation, St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
Annual. 


Feb. 6-7, 1929—Iowa Lumber & Material Dealerg’ 
Association, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Deg 
Moines, Iowa. Annual. 

Feb. 6-8, 1929—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Western Pennsylvania, William Penn Hote] 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual. 

Feb. 6-8, 1929—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Annual, 

Feb. 6-8, 1929—Tennessee Retail Lumber & Mil}. 
work Dealers’ Association, Whittle Springs 
Hotel, Knoxville, Tenn. Annual. 

Feb. 6-8, 1929—-Michigan Association of the Tray- 
eling Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Pant- 
lind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. Annual, 

Feb. 13-14, 1929—North Dakota Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Fargo, N. D. Annual. 

Feb. 13-15, 1929—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ 
Association, Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual, 

Feb, 13-15, 1929—Illinois Lumber & Material Deal- 
ers’ Association, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Annual, 

Feb. 19, 1929—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual, 
Feb. 19-21, 1929—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee, 

Wis. Annual. 

Feb, 20-21, 1929—National Association of Commis- 
, sion Lumber Salesmen, Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Annual. 

Feb, 21-23, 1929—Western Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation (U. S.), Butte, Mont. Annual. 


March 14-15, 1929—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Annual, 

March 22, 1929—Eastern Millwork Bureau, New 
York City. Annual. 

April 23-25, 1929—National Association of Railroad 
Tie Producers, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, 
Ark. Annual. 





Active in Defending Wood Shingle 


New York, Nov. 26.—The annual meeting of 
the Building Material Men’s Association of 
Westchester County will be held on Dec. 13 at 
a place yet to be selected. A nominating com- 
mittee will meet this week in Yonkers with 
James Floyd, retiring president, to designate a 
slate of officers and to lay out a program for 
the association’s activities during the next year. 

The association is bending its energies to- 
ward having prohibition against wood shingles 
removed in several parts of the county. A 
demonstration of the fire resisting qualities of 
the wood shingle was given last week in Harts- 
dale before the building code committee of 
Greemburgh Township, and further demonstra- 
tions will be made later on. 

Early in December, a committee of lumber- 
men will appear before the township committee 
with a petition for the repeal of the anti-shin- 
gle provision in the code. 


Want Lumber Exhibit Convention 


Detroit, Micu., Nov. 27—The Michigan 
Association of the Traveling Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, through Secretary E. S. Pen- 
dergast, this city, announces that its fortieth 
annual convention will be held jointly with that 
of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation on Feb. 6, 7 and 8, 1929, at Grand 
Rapids. 

In connection with the announcement of this 
convention. Secretary Pendergast advises that 
he has sent a letter to the various lumber 
manufacturers’ associations, asking them their 
opinion regarding the exhibit of substitutes at 
the Michigan retailers’ convention. Secretary 
Pendergast says: 

The retail lumber dealers’ association has 
in the past gladly given space to substitute 
exhibitors at its conventions. We, as sales- 
men of lumber and sash and doors feel that a 
policy of this kind is not in line with what 
we try to perform daily—the selling of lum- 
ber and sash and doors. Is it fair to the 
lumber or sash and door salesman who puts 
all his efforts into the sale of your product, 
to find that a convention features substi- 
tutes? * * * You as much as any one 
else are responsible for this existing condi- 
tion. Therefore it is up to you as much as 
any one else to try to bring back to the in- 
dustry what it should have. 


The secretary further states that he is voic- 
ing the opinion of 300 members of the sales- 
men’s association and that a meeting is being 
arranged with the board of directors of retail- 
ers and salesmen’s associations, to see if a non- 
substitute exhibit convention can not be ar- 
ranged. “If we all get behind this proposi- 
tion,” writes Secretary Pendergast, “we will 
have the opportunity of attending real lumber 
conventions. Please advise your pleasure in 
this matter as soon as possible.” 


Indiana Retailers’ Date 


Crown Pornt, Inp., Nov. 26.—Announce- 
ment is made by C. D. Root, secretary of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indi- 
ana, this city, that the annual convention of the 
organization will be held Jan. 16 and 17, 1929, 
at the Claypool Hotel in Indianapolis. 


Union Salesmen Make Plans 


Totepvo, Ono, Nov. 26.—Following its usual 
custom, the Union Association of Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen will hold its 1929 an- 
nual convention in Columbus, Ohio, at the same 
time the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers holds its annual, which is Jan. 29, 30 
and 31. Secretary J. P. Bartelle, of this city, 
announces that the salesmen, however, will 
make their headquarters at the Deshler-Wal- 
lick Hotel. 

E. C. Callanan, of Columbus, chairman of 
the committee on arrangements for the Union 
salesmen’s convention, stated that while all the 
details for the entertainment have not been 
completed, it has been definitely decided that 
the banquet will be held on Tuesday evening, 
Jan. 29, and that the annual business meeting 
will be held on Wednesday afternoon, Jan. 30, 
both at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel. John W. 
Urban, president of the salesmen’s association, 
will preside as toastmaster at the banquet. 


Eastern Mi'lwork Bureau 


New York City, Nov. 26—William Lucas, 
managing director Eastern Millwork Bureau, 
this city, announces that at a meeting of the 
directors on Nov. 9 it was decided to hold the 
next annual convention of the bureau on March 
22, 1929, in New York City. 


Plans of Massachusetts Retailers 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 26.—Directors of the 
Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associ- 
ation have voted to hold the annual meeting 
at Boston on Saturday, Dec. 8. Edward 
Guiney, of the Borden, Guiney & Kendall Co., 
Fall River, as president of the association, was 
empowered to appoint committees to make all 
arrangements. 

At a recent joint meeting of the directors 
and officers of the Massachusetts association 
with the Connecticut Valley Lumbermen’s 
Club, which is a local group of the State or- 
ganization, it was agreed that one of the most 
important matters to be discussed and acted 
upon at the annual is the amendment of the 
State lien law. Henry L. Stone, of the D. D. 
Chase Lumber Co., Haverhill, secretary of the 
Massachusetts association, described the move- 
ment for an amendment to the present lien 
statute and appealed to the lumber dealers to 
take up earnestly with their local members of 
the State legislature these matters of further 
perfecting and strengthening the existing lien 
laws, so that these important measures will re- 
ceive careful consideration at the next legisla- 
tive session. The Massachusetts directors voted 
to pursue actively the task of raising sufficient 
funds to carry on this work aggressively to 
a satisfactory conclusion. 


Michigan District Meetings 

Lansinc, Micu., Nov. 26.—Secretary Roy B. 
Walborn, of the Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Lansing, advises that 
every effort is being made to plan for the 
biggest and most successful convention to be 
held Feb. 6, 7 and 8, 1929, at the Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids. A number of dealers 
are offering the secretary's office splendid codp- 
eration. 

Six district meetings of the association have 
been held during the month, the first that of 
No. 2 at Gaylord, on Nov. 7. Following a 
dinner, members indulged in a discussion on 
freight rates, collective buying and interbuying 
among the dealers of the district. The next 
meeting will be held at Charlevoix. 

District No. 1 met at Alpena on Nov. 9. 
The topics discussed there were prices, deliv- 
ery charges and cash discounts. 

District No. 8 met at Bad Axe on Nov. 13 
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and listened to Mr. Bowman, of the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., who gave a fine talk on 
grades and lumber conditions on the Coast and 
in the Inland Empire. The next meeting will 
be held at Pigeon on Dec. 4. 

District No. 7 met at Frankenmuth on Nov. 
16, and while the weather was very inclement 
about forty dealers were present. Frank Day 
Smith, State association attorney, gave an in- 
teresting talk on the Michigan lien law. 

District No. 3 met at Traverse City on Nov. 
90 and while the attendance was small, due to 
the hunting season, a number of important 
topics and problems were discussed.. 

District No. 10 met on Nov. 22 at Lansing, 
and here again the weather was against the 
attendance, but a number of very instructive 
talks were made by members present. 

District No. 11 met at Flint on Nov. 23 
and listened to a discussion of the State lien 
law by Frank Day Smith, of Detroit. 

District No. 17 is to meet on Nov. 28 at 
South Haven, and Lee Briggs, president of the 
Michigan Builders’ Supply Association, will be 
the principal speaker. 


Tennessee Dealers Announce Date 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Nov. 26.—The fourth 
annual convention of the Tennessee Retail 
Lumber & Millwork Dealers’ Association will 
be held on Feb. 6, 7 and 8, 1929, at Knoxville, 
as announced by Secretary J. A. Minnich, of 
this city, today. The Whittle Springs Hotel 
will be convention headquarters. The program 
committee is preparing a “meaty” program and 
exhibit spaces are rapidly being reserved by 
manufacturers of goods distributed by Tennes- 
see dealers. 


Red Cedar Shingle Conference 


Vancouver, B. C., Nov. 24.—Arrangements 
are under way and the program nearly com- 
pleted for the annual Red Cedar Shingle Con- 
ference which will be held here Dec. 7 at the 
Hotel Georgia. 


New Hampshire Quarterly Meeting 


Keene, N. H., Nov. 26.—An interesting dem- 
onstration of modérn practices of the lumber 
industry, dealing with the growth, grading and 
sawing of both hardwood and softwood logs, 
and the production of high grade lumber, was 
recently given at the plant of the Keene Wood- 
working Co. under the joint auspices of the 
New Hampshire Lumbermen’s Association and 
the extension service of the University of New 
Hampshire. The annual fall meeting of the 
New Hampshire association was convened at 
the plant of the Keene company, and the activ- 
ities of the day were under the general direc- 
tion of Kenneth E. Barraclough, extension for- 
ester of the University of New Hampshire, and 
Henry K. Rogers, of Suncook, president of the 
association, the latter acting as chairman of the 
meeting. 

The ideal way to grade logs and lumber was 
demonstrated, and this was done in connection 
with efficient methods of determining the cost 
of sawing. A group of speakers with practical 
experience to back up their opinions demon- 
strated such details as the most desirable 
lengths in relation to their use, and the impor- 
tance and practicability of growing quality logs. 

Arthur G. Bowler, of the Johnson Lumber 
Co., Manchester, gave a demonstration of saw- 
ing and grading hardwood logs during the 
morning program. Several interesting talks 
and demonstrations were given in the afternoon, 
including that of Prof. R. T. Fisher, director 
of the Harvard University School of Forestry, 
on “The Quality of Lumber in the Wood.” 
L. A. Perkins, of the Lane Manufacturing Co., 
Montpelier, Vt., spoke on “Care of Sawmill 
Equipment.” John Melancon, of Manchester, 
gave a demonstration of the correct grading of 
native white pine. 

Owen Johnson, of the Johnson Lumber Co., 
Manchester, former president of the associa- 
tion, discussed the cost of cutting small logs 


as compared with large logs, and the most de- 
sirable log lengths. 

Following the practical demonstrations and 
talks in the plant of the Keene company, the 
quarterly business meeting of the association 
was convened by President Rogers. Consoli- 
dated stock reports as of Nov. 1 showed that 
there has been a slight increase in the amount 
of lumber on hand in the yards of association 
members, as compared with stock reports of 
Aug. 1, but a very large proportion of these 
stocks in first hands have been sold and are 
awaiting delivery on actual contracts. 
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TX Meeting in Chicago 


The tentative program for the meeting in 
Chicago on Dec. 5 at the Congress Hotel of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Trade 
Extension Committee has been prepared and 
the session will open with a report of the ac- 
tivities of the department by John M. Gibbs 
T. M. Knappen will report on advertising and 
publicity activities, following which Frederick 
O. Perkins, of the J. Walter Thompson Co., 
will tell of the advertising survey that has 
been made by his company. P. L. Grady, of 
the joint box bureau, will report for that or- 
ganization after which G. A. LaVallee, of the 
Marietta Paint & Color Co., will discuss the 
topic “Co-ordinated Activities in Lumber Pro- 
motion.” 

The presentation of the budget for 1929 
will then be made and the trade- and grade- 





Lumberman Telecode Wanted 


Requests have been received for sev- 
eral copies of the “American Lumber- 
man Telecode,” ane as the book is out 
of print readers who may have a copy 
they are not using are requested to send 
it in to this office. For each copy re- 
ceived that is in goud condition, with no 
missing pages, $2.50 is offered. Send 
your copy at once to the AMERICAN 
LumsrrMAN, 431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 











marking program will be discussed. The ad- 
visory committee on research will report to 
the TX department through Chairman F. P. 
Cartwright. This will be followed by a re- 
port of the Forest Products Laboratory on 
the progress of the joint research made by 
the laboratory and the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Demonstration of fire 
retardant treated lumber and moisture con- 
tent determination apparatus will then be made. 

H. S. Sackett, director of the home mod- 
ernization bureau, will discuss its activities, 
followed by P. R. Hicks, of the American 
Wood Preservers’ Association, who will discuss 
the activities of the service bureau. 


Nominating Committees Appointed 


Mempuis, TENN., Nov. 26.—Two nominat- 
ing committees, to select candidates for vari- 
ous offices of the Lumbermen’s Club of Mem- 
phis, were named by S. A. Godman, president 
of the club, at the regular meeting held last 
Thursday at the Hotel Gayoso. The two com- 
mittees are: L. W. Ford, Ford Hardwood 
Lumber Co., chairman; Erskine Williams, 
Erskine Williams Lumber Co., and K. M. 
Spurrier, Fisher Lumber Corp.; Jack Welch, 
Welch Lumber Co., chairman; W. M. Solomon, 
Nickey Bros., and L. R. Gale, Atwood Lum- 
ber 

These committees will select candidates to 
run on the blue and red tickets and announce- 
ment of their choice will be made at the next 
regular meeting which will be held on Dec. 6. 
The election will be held Saturday evening, 


Dec. 15, and there will be a three-day cam- 
paign preceding the election. 

H. Wheeler, assistant inspector of the 
United States Forest Seryice, was a speaker 
at the last meeting of the club. He delivered 
an illustrated lecture on forestry. 


Veneer Package Makers’ Annual 


Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 26—The American 
Veneer Package Manufacturers’ Association 
held a two-day convention at the Hotel Statler 
last week and discussed the situation in the 
industry in a number of group meetings. 
Speakers at the meeting included John W. 
Allen, a Buffalo attorney; Richard M. Mc- 
Clure, secretary-treasurer of the Wire-Bound 
Box Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, and 
Harold A. Spilman, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Officers were re- 
elected as follows: 


President—Herbert W. 


Lockwood, Suffolk, 
Va. 


Vice president—Charles T. Jarrell, Hum- 
bolt, Tenn. 
Secretary - treasurer— Robert W. Davis, 


Washington. 


Montreal Retail Dealers in Annual 


MonrTrEAL, Que., Nov. 26.—Efforts to se- 
cure price uniformity in the products sold by 
retail lumber dealers constituted one of the 
principal activities during the last year of the 
Montreal Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Arthur McLaurin, retiring president, said on 
Saturday night at the annual meeting and 
— held at the rooms. of the Hoo-Hoo 

ub. 


In his remarks, Mr. McLaurin touched on 
this subject as follows: 


A very serious effort was made during the 
last year to establish an understanding be- 
tween retailers as to retail selling prices 
and several meetings were held to discuss 
this understanding, at which meetings 95 
percent of the retailers were present. After 
several committee meetings following these 
general meetings, price lists were prepared 
and circulated which resulted in a consider- 
able improvement in selling prices for some 
time. A tentative agreement to be signed 
by all retailers was ordered to be prepared 
and Andre Fauteux was requested to draft 
the agreement. Unfortunately the members 
did not endorse the proposed agreement as 
prepared by Mr. Fauteux and another at- 
tempt was made along other lines with a 
view to arriving at the same result of uni- 
form prices. 

Our secretary called upon every retailer 
in the city, whether member or not, accom- 
panied by Arthur Thomas, with the result 
that the very large majority declared them- 
selves favorable to following a uniform price 
list. The same number were also favorable 
to opening their books for inspection at any 
time and were convinced that a uniform price 
list would be beneficial. A large majority, 
however, were opposed to making a deposit 
to guarantee their good faith, but fortunately 
and to the credit of the retail lumber dealers, 
95 percent were in favor of the appointment 
of an official inspector to investigate com- 
plaints and check short measures. The lat- 
ter question I recommend to be taken up 
very seriously by the incoming board of 
directors. 


Election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—J. R. Bonhomme. 

Vice president—A. Rutherford. 

Secretary—J. L. Bourbonniere. 

Directors—A. Benoit, J. R. Bonhomme, A. 
Drapeau, A. Nantel, F. G. McGoldrick, J. M. 
Labonte, Ed. Perrault, Victor Marin, E. B. 
Maxwell, A. F. Kneeland, P. Pare, A. B. 
Rutherford, Armand Daigle, Armand Brunet, 
W. M. Cothingham, and Emile Pollander. 

Alfred Duranleau, K. C., legal adviser of 
the association; L. J. Gravel, A. Rutherford, 
Armand Daigle, also president of the Hoo- 
Hoo club, A. A. Beaudette, of St. Louis, Mo., 
and Stewart Rutherford, were among the 
speakers at the banquet. A musical and 
dance program followed. 
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Lumbering in the Backwoods of the Philippines 


An Operator Writes of How Good Lumber Is Made With Small 
Equipment and Native Moro Labor 


The lumber industry has been a pioneering 
industry and one filled with romance, adven- 
ture and interesting experiences. Above all, 
it has developed initiative and inventive genius, 
the ability to overcome obstacles and to op- 
erate successfully under the most adverse cir- 
cumstances. While lumbering in the United 
States is not now so much a pioneering job as 
in the early days, from the far away islands 
of the sea come occasional stories of lumber 
operations that recall 
the romance and ad- 
venture that accom- 
panied the early de- 
velopment of one of 
the great industries of 
this country, A case 
in point is recorded 
in a letter received by 
the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN from a sub- 
scriber in the Philip- 
pines. John Seibert, 
general superintendent 
of the Port Lebak 
Lumber Co., Port Le- 
bak, Cotabato, P. L., 
tells of some of the 
difficulties und er 
which good lumber is 
manufactured there 
with inadequate equip- 
ment and _ uncertain 
labor. In this letter 
he says: 

The undersigned 
takes the liberty of 
addressing the lum- 
bermen of the United States through the col- 
umns of your publication. You know from 
our first standpoint that America is Amer- 
ica, and the Philippines is the Philippines; in 
other words, the comparison between day and 
night. No doubt most all your illustrations in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are of American 
products and modern machinery, which not 
only in production gives the best advantage of 
lumber in the market, but causes the up-to-date 
lumberman to wonder how lumber is manufac- 
tured in some parts of the Philippine Islands, 
especially in a way back out-of-sight sawmill. 
This is surprising to those who hear and then 
see in what manner good lumber is manufac- 
tured by a small type and old style mill which 
you will find operating in these out-of-the-way 
hills, whereas you will find only a few up-to- 
date mills that really can compete with the 
markets of the States where lumber is manu- 
factured from the most modern machinery. 

Now, here comes the small man, as you may 
call it, whose finances are limited, and who has 








Mill office and sales department with staff of Port Lebak Lumber Co., 


Port Lebak, P. I. 


a small one-horse mill that turns out 18,000 to 
24,000 board feet of lumber daily. Such a man 
is generally overlooked in the lumber world 
until some day there is a good sized vessel or- 
dered to call at such and such a place for a 
lumber shipment, and to the captain’s great 
surprise, he comes alongside a small wharf and 
finds there is 500,000 to 1,000,000 board feet 
to be loaded. The first question he may ask is, 
“Where do you get all this lumber from?” The 
answer may be, “Why, we cut it here.” Then 
he insists on going to see the mill, and much 





Assistant Superintendent Salvador Andrada, of the Port-Lebak Lumber Co., preparing stock 


for shipment 


to his surprise he finds only a small Clark rig 
with a 60-inch top and bottom Atkins saw 
driven by a small old style engine of about 100 
horsepower. He then looks over the lumber 
again and says: “I don’t see how the h 
you can cut out so much lumber, and just as 
good as any other lumber manufactured, with 
that kind of outfit.” So there you are, Mr. 
American Lumberman. This may catch the 
eye of some other lumbermen in the States as 
to the progress of lumber business in these 
out-of-sight sawmills. 


All our logging is done by Manobos, who are 
long hair hillmen, and by the long shore Moros, 
These two tribes do not pull together well in 
their habits, and never were on friendly terms, 
as one tribe is always watching the other; how- 
ever, they manage to work fairly well. The 
Manobo is a bow and arrow man, and the long 
shore Moro is a bolo and spear man. The 
Manobo is one of the Moro type and is paid 
to fall the trees and buck them up; they 
comes the long shore man with a logging jack, 





J) 


who will take a day or two to roll his log to 
the beach or close by the river where the logs 
are rafted. Sometimes from 20 to 30 rafts, 
containing about 120 pieces of ordinary sizeq 
logs, are towed by a small steam launch to the 
mill’s log pond. And so the logging game here 
is done and carried out in the process as ex. 
plained above. Time is nothing here with the 
Moros; all that is required is to have plenty of 
them and you can always keep a week’s supply 
of logs in the pond. 

The main office of the Port Lebak Lum. 
ber Co. is located at 
Manila, P. I., where 
the company has a 
saw and planing mill, 
and carries in stock 
for domestic and ex- 
port needs the more 
important species of 
Philippine hardwoods 
such as lauan, bagras, 


guijo, yacal, ipil, 
aranga, dao etc. 
This company’s 


equipment consists of 
one heavy duty Clark 
rig; four block car- 
riage with power set- 
works friction feed 
(cable) ; 60-inch Sim- 
onds inserted tooth 
circular saw; No. 8 
gage top saw; 60-inch 
3-saw edger; inserted 
tooth 16-inch 8-gage 
Atkins saw with the 
Atkins high speed % 
bits Ye-inch point; 
solid tooth 30-inch cut-off saw; 24-inch slasher; 
refuse conveyor and burner; 150-horsepower 
boiler and 125-horsepower engine. 

Tan C. Tee is president and managing di- 
rector; John Seibert, general superintendent, 
and Salvador Andrada, assistant superintend- 
ent. Among others taking an active part in 
the operations are Ramon S. Lee, cashier and 
chief clerk; Julio Anfona, head bookkeeper; 
Felix Sebastian, timekeeper, assistant checker 
and clerk; Alfred Bollegraf, in charge of sup- 
plies; F. G, Mendoza, chief storekeeper and 
property clerk, and Domingo Lo, assistant 
storekeeper. 

Mr. Seibert speaks appreciatively of the co- 
operation rendered by Elstner Hilton, Philip- 
pine representative for E. C. Atkins & Co., the 
Silver Steel Saw people of Indianapolis, Ind., 
who calls regularly on the Island lumber 
manufacturers, 








Rear of sawmill showing sorting table, power plant, planer shed, ice 


and electric plant 
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Tree Planting Along Highways 

Congress during the last session passed a 
law permitting the Federal Government to pay 
half the cost of wayside planting along Fed- 
eral-aid highways. Officials of the bureau of 
public roads are convinced this law will give 
considerable impetus to the movement long fos- 
tered by women’s clubs and other organizations, 
and its effects will quickly be evident in an 
improvement of the appearance of the principal 
interstate roads. Latest available figures show 
that 25 States have no laws governing tree and 
shrub planting along highways. A few of the 
remaining 23 States have good laws, but the 
majority of them have rather indifferent ones. 

The Massachusetts department of public 
works, and the highway and forestry depart- 
ments of other States, have already demon- 
strated how much can be done at small cost 
to beautify the roadside by judicious planting 
of native trees, shrubs and perennial flowers. 
Massachusetts is one of the States that have 
splendid laws on the subject. When a road is 
laid out as a State highway it is generally made 
sufficiently wide to provide an area on each side 
of the traveled portion for roadside improve- 
ment. No tree, shrub or plant within such a 
highway can be cut, removed, or new ones 
added without a permit from the Highway 
Department. 


Forest Protection Co-operative Work 


Beginning with eleven States, Federal co- 
operation in forest protection has now been ex- 
tended to 38 States, says the Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture. The forest produc- 
tion co-operative work now in effect is carried 
on under the Clarke-McNary law of 1924. 
This law provides for Federal, State and pri- 
vate co-operation in the protection of State and 
private timber lands from fire, in the distribu- 
tion of forest planting stock and in educational 
work in farm woodlot management. Virtually 
all States which contain timber in any consid- 
erable quantity are now co-operating with the 
Federal Government in one or more of these 
activities. 

In this connection the Forest Service says: 

A survey of the progress made in the 17 
years of co-operation since it was first 
launched under the Weeks’ law in 1911 shows 
a really remarkable advance. Annual expendi- 
tures by the States have increased from a few 
hundred thousand dollars to $2,000,000, and 
the same is true of expenditures by private 
owners. Federal expenditures, though sstill 
less than half the $2,500,000 contemplated by 
the Clarke-McNary act, have risen from $50,000 
to $1,200,000. The area of State and private 
forest lands protected from fire has been ex- 
tended to more than 200,000,000 of the 381,- 
000,000 acres in need of protection. 

In spite of this growth, however, the States 
and private owners together are meeting their 
responsibility in the matter of fire protection 
by less than 60 percent, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment by only 40 percent. There is still a 
large acreage to come under protection. 

The advance in acreage protected thus far 
has been accomplished by even greater prog- 
ress in the results obtained. The adminis- 
tration of the work by the States is becom- 
ing more efficient and larger returns are being 
shown for the money expended. The fire loss, 
in acreage burned and damaged incurred, has 
been materially decreased, in spite of the fact 
that there has been an enormous increase in 
the exposure to fire, due to the greater facili- 
ties for travel and more people getting into the 
woods, There has also been a great increase 
in cut-over areas, often of high fire hazard. 

Last year the total area burned over on 
protected land was only 2,784,450 acres, com- 
pared with 4,754,580 in the preceding year. 
Damage was reduced from a total of $15,- 
048,260 in 1926 to only $4,297,400 last year on 
protected lands. 


By way of contrast, the area burned over 


last year on lands not under protection was 
35,561,480 acres, while in 1926 it was 19,561,480 









acres. 


The damage on unprotected lands rose 
from $11,864,060 in 1926 to $29,088,200 last 
year. 

Continuing, the statement says that the rapid 
development of co-operative forest-tree nur- 
series in the States is the result of an enormous 
increase in the demand for planting stock by 


private owners. Last year nearly 60,000,000 
young trees were distributed to private owners, 
mostly at cost. New York and Pennsylvania 
led the States in number distributed. 

Under the Clarke-McNary act, co-operation 
in furnishing planting stock and in forestry 
extension work is limited to woodlands in farm 
ownership. The Forest Service strongly favors 
extending this type of co-operation to cover 
forest lands in all classes of ownership, includ- 
ing lands owned by States, municipalities, and 
especially the larger forest owners. To do so, 
it is contended, would greatly broaden the co- 
operative field of education and demonstration 
and would lead to a more general practice of 
private forestry. 


Casket and Coffin Data 


Data collected in the biennial census of man- 
ufactures by the bureau of the census this 
year shows that the establishments engaged 
primarily in the manufacture of caskets, coffins, 
burial cases and morticians’ goods in 1927 re- 
ported products valued as follows: 


Caskets, $53,824,822; wooden shipping cases, 
$4,176,139; metal grave vaults, $4,662,328; gar- 
ments, $3,728,529; embalming fluids, $2,197,400 ; 
morticians’ supplies $3,392,509; all other prod- 
ucts $2,909,123, a grand total of $74,890,850. 
The total for 1925, the last preceding census 
year, was $70,412,687. 

Of the caskets manufactured in 1927, those 
made of wood had a total value of $43,217,953. 
Some establishments reported both number and 
value of wooden caskets manufactured. The 
total number so reported was 806,680 and the 
value $29,000,976. Plants reporting value only 
accounted for $14,216,977 worth of wooden 
caskets. 

Plants reporting both number and value of 
metal caskets accounted for 60,545, valued at 
$7,661,284. Those not reporting number gave 
the value of their metal caskets as $2,756,597. 


New Record in Patent Applications 


A new record for the number of applica- 
tions received in the United States Patent Office 
was established during the last fiscal year, says 
Thomas E. Robertson, commissioner of paterits, 
in his annual report. During that period a 
total of 116,951 applications were presented for 
consideration, an increase of 3,168 over the 
year before, which was the peak year up to 
that time. 

Right there the record ends, for Commis- 
sioner Robertson is forced to once more point 
out that the work of the Patent Office is seri- 
ously hampered because of the insufficient num- 
ber of technical examiners available. While 
the applications for patents have increased more 
than 11,000 since 1925, the force of examiners 
is actually smaller now than it was that year. 
The delay in acting upon applications, he adds, 
has a tendency to act as a drag on the indus- 
tries of the country. Because of insufficient 
personnel to handle the business of the office, 
cases awaiting official action have risen to 
106,575—the largest number ever recorded, and 
an increase of approximately 42,000 over the 
preceding fiscal year. 

The report calls attention to the high turn- 
over in examining corps as a result of the pres- 
ent scale of salaries. During two years an 
average of seven trained technical examiners 
have resigned each month for this reason. Mr. 
Robertson feels that to train men technically 
and scientifically over a period of years and 
then lose them because the salaries authorized 


are insufficient entails a large economic loss. 

Fees collected and turned into the United 
States Treasury during the last fiscal year ag- 
gregated $3,705,338.31. This would indicate 
that Congress might well consider the wisdom 
of granting a sufficient increase to the exam- 
ining corps to make the work attractive and 
hold the highly trained force on the job. 


Substitute Product Is Wrongly Named 


Even the bureau of standards, Department 
of Commerce, is falling into the error of cer- 
tain substitute material men in speaking of 
products other than those of wood as “lum- 
ber.” 

An example is found in the latest issue of 
the Monthly News Bulletin No. 44 under the 
caption, “Synthetic Lumber from Cornstalks.” 
It follows: 

Synthetic lumber manufacture may not de- 
pend in future on sawmill waste, if plans to 
utilize cornstalks for this purpose as well as 
for insulating board and paper pulp are con- 
summated. The possibility is said to have 
been demonstrated within the past year of 
collecting cornstalks for the purpose at a cost 
comparable with that of .other materials, 
which would appear to open a wide outlet 
for the utilization of this important by-prod- 
uct. 

The person in the bureau who prepared this 
little item doubtless is not aware of the fact 
that the Federal Trade Commission only re- 
cently announced that certain substitute mate- 
rial manufacturers have been forbidden to ad- 
vertise their product as “lumber.” In so doing 
the commission made it perfectly clear that 
“lumber” is a product of wood, recognized the 
world over, and that describing a product 
other than one coming from the tree as lum- 
ber constitutes unfair practice. 

Since a branch of the bureau of standards 
co-operated with the lumber industry in work- 
ing out American Lumber Standards, there can 
be no question as to the friendly attitude of 
the bureau toward the industry. 


Average Home Cost $5,169 


In the fourteen cities of the United States 
having a population of 500,000 or over, per- 
mits were issued for 30,323 one-family houses 
during the first half of 1928, according to 
statistics of the Department of Labor. 

The average cost of these dwellings was 
$5,169. The most costly single houses were 
built in the national capital, averaging $8,534, 
100 percent more than in Baltimore or St. 
Louis. 

Multi-family houses provided for 93,368 
families in these fourteen cities, statistics 
showed. The average cost per family of this 
type of dwelling was $4,214. 


Lumber Ordered for Porto Rico 


J. R. McKey, assistant trade commissioner 
at San Juan, has cabled the Department of 
Commerce that the American Red Cross in 
Porto Rico, through local dealers, is ordering 
approximately 5,000,000 feet of lumber. It is 
reported, he adds, that during November 
steamships have been and will be carrying ca- 
pacity cargoes to Porto Rico from lumber mills 
in this country. 


Data on Furniture Manufacture 


According to data collected at the biennial 
census of manufactures, establishments en- 
gaged primarily in the manufacture of furni- 
ture and store and office equipment in 1927 re- 
ported products valued as follows: 

Household furniture—wood, $571,919,060; 
metal, $40,385,504; fiber, rattan, reed and wil- 
low, $21,098,375. 

Furniture and fixtures for offices and stores 
—wood, $16,751,536; metal, $62,359,131; fiber, 
rattan, reed and willow, $12,515. 

Furniture for public buildings—wood, $24,- 
003,350; metal, $4,782,536; fiber, rattan, wood 
and willow, $1,403,603. 

The total, $842,715,610, represents an in- 
crease of 2.4 percent as compared with §823,- 
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: oe Presents 


The best Christmas Gift ? 
is one that brings the friend 3 
closer, makes the home “ih 
dearer—and is a pleasure i 
and remembrance for years - 
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‘ Books About the Home Uf 


Come on Home: Poems of humor b 
and sentiment, of home and Ve 


home things, to read, to recite, 
5 and to send to the absent. 
Every home should have it Pe 
KR Bound in cheery blue cloth, a; 
: $1.25, postpaid. 6 
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Little Hop-Skipper: Poems for 
children to read, and for par- ?% 
ents to read aloud, to the de- & 

Full of the 
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light of both. 
whimsical fancies of childhood. 
Illustrated. 


~~ 


$1.50, postpaid. 


Books About the Outdoors 


In Forest Land: Songs of the 
woods and the lumber camps, a 
book whose steady popularity 
with those who know the forest 
has carried it through four edi- 
tions. Iilustré ited from photo- 
graphs, $1.25, postpaid. 


Tote-Road and Trail: In this vol- 
ume Mr. Malloch has given us 
many of the amusing philoso- 
phies of the woodsmen and 
many a stirring lyric about the 
land he knows so well. Illus- 
trated in color. $1.50, postpaid. 
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Inspirational Books 


The Heart Content: 
you will know why Douglas 
Malloch .is called “the poet who 
makes living a joy.” A hopeful 
and helpful book that you will 
want to give to many a friend. 
$1.25, postpaid. 


Be the Best of Whatever You Are: 


Around his famous poem with 
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Read it, and 
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s that title, Mr. Malloch has Y 
ne woven more than a hundred + 
y others to inspire the every-day i 

man. 3ound in red, Spanish "Ve 
‘ leather, grained. $1.25, post- \ 
Yt paid. Oy) 
Nip Oh, Weep No Weeps: Seventh uy 
4 edition of a popular poem in y)) 


, brochure form. 25 cents, post- iy 
} paid. "th 
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- About the Lumber Business | 


Wie Re-Sawed Fables: 
amusing prose tales about the 
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each with a 4 
postpaid, \h4e 
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A collection of 


lumber business, 


vi fitting moral, $1, 
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163,435 for 1925, 
year. 

In addition, furniture and store and office 
fixtures are made to some extent by establish- 
ments engaged primarily in other lines. The 
value of such commodities thus produced out- 
side the industry proper in 1925 was $24,166,- 
376. Figures for 1927 are not yet available. 


Wood Used for Toys and Games 


The Department of Commerce announces 
that data collected at the biennial census of 
manufacturers taken in 1928 show that estab- 
lishments emgaged primarily in the manufac- 
ture of children’s wheel goods, sleds, toys, 
games and playground equipment in 1927 re- 
ported products valued at $91,963,619, an in- 
crease of 7 percent as compared with $85,907,- 
267 reported for 1925. The principal items in- 
clude 321,788 baby carriages, valued at $5,099,- 
276; 1,302,161 scooters, $3,275,485; 1,359,552 
wagons, $3,232,695; 1,089,160 doll carriages ‘and 
carts, $2,966,274, and dolls valued at $13,- 
415,702. 


the last preceding census 


Appointed District Office Manager 


Dr. Julius Klein, director of the bureau of 
foreign and domestic commerce, announces the 
appointment of Richard C. Long, until recently 
trade commissioner at Sao Paulo, Brazil, as 
manager of the Commerce Department’s district 
office in Galveston, Tex. Mr. Long is a native 





of the Lone Star State, having been born in 
Itasca. He attended the local schools and spent 
two years at the University of Texas. He 
graduated from the school of foreign service, 
Georgetown University, in 1923 and was a 
member of the faculty for three years. He 
served in the Army during the World War 
and for two years was chief of the finance 
and accounts section of the U. S. Veterans 
Bureau at Dallas. Mr. Long entered the by- 
reau of foreign and domestic commerce jp 


Wood Preserving Data for 1927 


Establishments engaged primarily in wood 
preserving in 1927, according to the bureau of 
the census, reported production and receipts 
as follows: 

Value of treated products owned by estab- 
lishments reporting, $113,194,606; estimated 
value, before treatment, of forest products 
treated but not owned by reporting establish- 
ments, $44,550,760; amount received for treat- 
ing materials owned by others, $25,902,961; 
value of all other products, $909,313, 

The announcement issued by the Department 
of Commerce states that this industrial classifi- 
cation covers establishments engaged primarily 
in treating wood with creosote, zinc chloride or 
other preservatives to prevent decay and for 
protection against insects. The treatment of 
battery separators and the staining of wood 
shingles are included under this classification. 


What Speed Do You Want? 


[By W. F. Schaphorst] . 


Many things are now being done that were 
in the “can’t-be-done” class not so long ago, 
within the memory of all of us. 

For instance we were taught in our youth 
that “You can not make a silk purse out of a 
sow’s ear.” Yet, just to prove that the origi- 
nator of that wise saying didn’t know what he 
was talking about, a prominent research concern 
recently made a silk purse out of a sow’s ear 
and exhibited it at an industrial show. 

“Glass can not be made in a continuous sheet,” 
said the glass experts to a hig automobile manu- 
facturer only two or three years ago. But did 
that discourage the automobile manufacturer? 
Indeed not! He had heard similar tales before, 
had disproved them and so merely turned 
around and placed this order with his own engi- 
neers who knew nothing whatever about glass 
or its manufacture. “Develop a method for 
making our windshields in a continuous sheet.” 
And forthwith the engineers worked at the 
problem, solved it, and their windshields are 
now being made in a continuous sheet. The 
glass world sat up and took notice. 

You and I, all of us, know many instances 
similar to the above. They used to tell us that 
lubricating oil couldn’t possibly have high film 
strength and high lubricity both at the same 
time. 600 pounds per square inch boiler steam 
pressure was the “limit,” and 800 degrees F. 
was the temperature limit. A boiler baffle 
couldn’t be both flexible and tight and neither 
could a gasket. Successful mineral tanned 
leather belting “couldn’t be made” because of 
its softness. 

One of the many former impossibilities that 
we have with us today is a power transmission 
device that will convert a given number of 
pulley revolutions into almost any desired num- 
ber of r. p. m. It will vary the speed for you 
at will, while the machine is in operation. No 
stopping to change pulleys or throw belts. No 
time lost. You get any speed ratio you want. 
If you want 37934 r. p. m. you can have it by 
a simple twist of the wrist. If you want to in- 
crease that a bit, say to 383.776 r. p. m., very 
well, the device will give it to you and then 
will almost say, “Give me a difficult one.” 

No doubt thousands of us have at one time 
or another puzzled over the possibility of mak- 
ing a machine that would give a variable speed 
ratio via pulleys and belting. I will admit that 


I have. But it appears that only one of us hit 
on the method of using two sets of double 
conical pulleys, each set having the cone apexes 
pointing at each other, and a V-belt connecting 
the two sets. Then, to obtain any speed ratio, 











Showing how the variable speed device is sus- 

pended from a ceiling where it is out of the 

way. Speed is varied at will through the chain 
visible at the left 


simply move the cones of one set away from 
each other and simultaneously move the cones 
of the other set toward each other, and the “t” 
is knocked out of the old Can’t be done.” Very 
simple. Very fine. It may be done either by 
hand, or automatically, or by remote control. 
Of course a device of this type can not be 
used everywhere economically. Where speeds 
are changed only occasionally, and where the 
old step cone pulleys will do the work satis- 
factorily, I wouldn’t recommend this modern 
device. But where you want a fine adjustment, 
where you want to change speed without stop- 
ping your machine, where speeds must be 
changed often, and where a considerable range 
of speed variations is essential, I know of noth- 
ing that can approach this device. It is strong, 
compact, durable, and surprisingly efficient. 
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The Little Old Mill 


The little old mill doesn’t cut very much, 
And it runs pretty heavy to scantling and such, 
And I haven’t grown rich, as so many have 


done, 

And I’ve just the old mill to pass on to the 
son. 

But it’s fed me and clothed me and given me 
bed, 


And so I still feel I’m a little ahead. 
And I was the boss, and could run it or not, 
And so I still feel I’m ahead a whole lot. 


| know many men who imagine that they 

Are lumbermen, too, and they are, in a way. 

They're owners of stocks in a lot of the mills, 

But they live in a city and not in the hills. 

They never whatever are called on, of course, 

To tinker an engine or doctor a horse. 

They own lots of lumber and plenty of lands, 

But they never, no never, get grease on their 
hands. 

Well, millions are something *I wouldn’t de- 

spise, 

ut I’ve got a fortune as well as those guys— 

A little old mill, and the profits are small, 

But I own it and boss it and run it, and all; 

And when I am through with the sawmilling 
game 

The youngster will own it and run it the same. 

They'll lay me away on the side of the hill, 

So I'll never be far from the little old mill. 


We See b’ the Papers 


Do your Christmas book-ordering early. 

An upset, of course, is just the opposite of 
a setup. 

The Pacific 
Democratic. 

Looks like John Barrymore ought to change 
that B to an M. 


To our mind, opera prices are nothing short 
of robbery on the high C’s. 


The farmer has some relief already; the 
campaign speeches have stopped. 

Mr. Hoover does not speak Spanish, but, 
thank heaven, he does talk turkey. 


As a subject for an intercollegiate debate 
why not an intercollegiate championship? 


The harp has been removed from the Irish 
flag, to make room, we assume, for a radio set. 


What we need is more girls rolling up their 
sleeves and less girls rolling down their stock- 
ings. 

The next thing for you to do is to elect 
yourself a delegate to your association con- 
vention. 


The moving picture actor can’t understand 
all this publicity they have been giving this 
man Hoover. 

If Mr. Hoover is such an efficiency expert, 
we would like to see him do something about 
that income tax blank. 


There is only one thing harder than saying 
the right thing and that is to keep from say- 
ing the wrong thing. 

The children are always planning things to 
do right after school; they ought to plan some 
things to do right during school. 

Speaking of the election, although why 
should we, let us not forget that something 
also happened to the solid North. 

Just to show you how campaigning will 
harden a man, Mr. Hoover rode out a 70-mile 
gale without ever busting a flipper. 

Scientists have discovered that lemonade 
can be made from peanut shells, but we sus- 
pect that the circus beat them to it. 

We owe a good deal to the Pilgrim Fathers, 


ocean appears to have gone 


and the nice thing about it is that it is one 
thing we probably won't have to pay. 

The point that most of the international con- 
ferences miss is the fact that the first step 
toward peace on earth is good will toward men. 


Between Trains 


AtLanta, Ga.—A visit to the South in the 
fall is like getting back something you have 
lost. Down here the leaves were still on the 
trees, the windows were still open, and the 
rattle of the radiator was not heard in the 
land to any great extent. A week from to- 
night we shall be in Ontonagon, Mich., on 
the shore of Lake Superior, and we imagine 
we shall find it, slightly different. 

Among the up and coming cities of the 
South none is upper or cominger than Atlanta. 
The Chamber of Commerce points with pride 
to the fact that in the last two and one-half 
years 462 concerns have established regional 
headquarters in Atlanta, employing 12,000 peo- 
ple and with an aggregate payroll of $22,- 
000,000. 


E_xuart, Inp.—Willis Dye, of Kokomo, ac- 
companied by his friend Dyar, motored in for 
the Rotary meeting tonight. We asked him 
where Dyest was, but he was unable to answer. 
The occasion was given further éclat, from 
a lumberman’s point of view, by the presence 
of several of the local lumbermen, including 
Isbell, Monger and others. Some time we are 
going to organize a football team of Indiana 
iumbermen, with the Isbells for the backfieid 
and Willis Dye for center, guards, tackles and 
ends. Instead of a ball we shall have a nice, 
large lumber bill, and we dare any team from 
any other State to take it away from this 
combination. 


Old Logging Roads 


Out in the woods with rod or gun, 
Or, better yet, with pack and staff, 
We come upon old roads that run 
Among the trees, an epitaph 
Written upon the world to say 
That there were giants in that day, 
That day of which these roads are just 
A finger-writing in the dust. 


Yes, now and then we come upon 
Old logging roads among the trees, 
But now the cavalcade is gone, 
And all the olden melodies. 
No ax is ringing from the brush, 
No cross-cut singing through the hush, 
Yet still, perhaps, here men may pass 
Who leave no footprints on the grass. 


For we who have the time to pause, 
And we who have the minds to muse, 
Can almost hear again their saws, 
The axes they were wont to use, 
And down the old, abandoned road 
There comes again the creaking load 
That came before the rails were laid, 
And what was art became a trade. 


Yes, there were giants in that day, 

And even labor was a game, 
For they thought less about their pay 

And more about their own good name. 
They bragged about the loads they hauled, 
And laughed at every load that stalled, 

And lived, the lowest in the crew, 

An epic that they never knew. 


Let others praise the roads of stone, 
The boulevards, the richer ways; 

We'll praise the roads but little known, 
And sing the near-forgotten days. 

The world may not have known it then, 

But they who went these roads were men, 
Though this new world may not know how— 
And, Lord, I wish we had them now! 





Advertising 


sends customer to the 
lumber dealer 


Women want Supercedar clo- 
sets. ‘Thousands have written 
us so. We refer them to retail 
lumber dealers, who in turn can 
recommend a carpenter for the 
job. 

Good clean profit for you in 
this superior closet lining seal- 
ed at the mill in substantial 
cartons. 


Write for samples, 
circulars and prices. 


*MEMPIIS ° 
WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF TENNESSEE AROMATIC RED CEDAR. 





Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Cypress and Tupelo 


WE SPECIALIZE IN TUPELO 
FLOORING, TRIM and MOULDING 











CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 














Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
Ask the Wholesaler”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 























HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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A Reputation for the prompt 
payment of losses, coupled with 
unquestioned ability to dis- 
charge its obligations, makes 
this Exchange a most desir- 
able Fire Insurance carrier for 
Lumbermen—and yet the cost 
is as low as is consistent with 
sound indemnity. 








LUMBER * 
UNDERWRITERS: 


A.B.BANKS &CO.,MGRS. | 
LITTLE ROCK — ARKANSA 
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Old 
Reliable 


Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made from. Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 








Reciever for WILLIAM HORNER 


Plant: Perkins Building, 
Newberry, Mich, Grand Rapids, Mich. 






































~ Tote-Road 
and Trail 


Superbly illustrat- 
ed in colors by 
Oliver Kemp, and 
filled from cover 
to cover with 
songs of the saw 
and ax. 


$1.50 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 


431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


TOTE-ROAD 
AND TRAIL 





DOUCLAS MALLUCH 
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Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Fox—Bush-Mosely Lumber Co. sold 
operation to Oden-Elliott Lumber Co. including 
timber and mill; capacity of mill will be in- 
creased to about 75,000 ft. daily, it is reported. 


ARKANSAS. Pine Bluff—Pine Bluff Lumber 
Co.; J. A. McLeod sold inteerst to Stout Lumber 
Co. and has resigned as vice president and local 
manager. 


CALIFORNIA. Castella—Charles McGowan, un- 
tii recently vice president and manager for the 
Lassen Lumber & Box Co., of Susanville, Calif., 
has taken over and will operate the box factory 
in Castella. 


FLORIDA. Miccsukee—Milner & Middlebrooks 
Lumber Co, moving to Norman Park, Ga. 


GEORGIA. Acworth—The former Acworth Oil 
Mill property here was sold by A. J. Carruth to 
the Hargis Lumber Co., of Cleveland, Tenn. The 
planing mill and ginnery were included in the 
deal and it is reported purchaser will operate the 
mill and conduct a wholesale business only, dis- 
continuing the retail business. 


ILLINOIS. Illiopolis—S. Dake (Est.) succeeded 
by Bruce Lumber Co. 
Xenia—Xenia Lumber & Hardware Co, suc- 


ceeded by Cantrell & Leach Lumber & Hardware 
Co. 


KANSAS. Hamlin—Hamlin Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Cousins Lumber Co. 





Morrill—Morrill Lumber Co. sold to Cousins 
Lumber Co. 
MISSISSIPPI. Eupora—Planing mill of L. E. 


Gates purchased by Drew and Herbert Lamb. 


MONTANA. Billings—J. R. Swearingen & Co. 
sold to Baldwin Lumber & Hardware Co. 

Whitefish—Somers Lumber Co. closing out re- 
tail yard in Whitefish. 


NEBRASKA. Albion—Chicago Lumber Co. sold 
to H, F. Lehr Lumber Co. 


NEW YORK. New York—Orrin S. Good Lum- 
ber Co. moving to Port Newark, N, J. 


OHIO. Columbus—Buckeye Lumber Exchange, 
partnership composed of E. R. Clarridge and E. 
P. Rogers, dissolved. Mr. Clarridge has opened a 
commission office, 200 Columbian Bldg., under his 
own name. Mr. Rogers will continue business un- 
der the name of the Buckeye Lumber Exchange 
moving offices into the James Theatre Bldg. 


OREGON. Reedsport—Abel & Tidemarsh pur- 
chased the Phillips Saw Mill. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Frank J. Meade. 
formerly connected with various lumber and mill- 
work concerns in Philadelphia, has taken over the 


planing mill of Edward J. Meehan & Bro. at 1121 
North Delaware Ave. 
ad 





TEXAS. Galveston—Bart Milling Co. changing 
name to Lone Star Planing Mill (Inc.) 
Incorporations 
CALIFORNIA. Fresno—Clovis Lumber Co., in- 


corporated; capital, $25,000. 


CONNECTCUT. Watertown—Watertown Lum- 
ber Co. increasing capital from $60,000 to $200,000, 


DELAWARE. Wilmington—V. S. Cook Lumber 
Co. has obtained a Delaware charter to deal in 
woods of all kinds. Capital, $200,000: main office 
Wilmington. 

Wilmington—Rex Mill Work Co., incorporated: 
capital, $300,000; to deal in sash, doors and win- 
dow frames; main office Wilmington. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Bentwood Chair Co. of 
America, incorporated; capital, $25,000; 1313 Ful- 
lerton Ave. To manufacture chairs. 

Iuka—Iuka Lumber & Hardware Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $10,000. 


INDIANA. Kokomo—Danner Lumber Co., !n- 
corporated; capital, $10,000. 


LOUISIANA. Eunice—Peoples Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000; retail. 
MAINE. Portland—Keyes Timberland Co., in- 


corporated; 400 shares common, no par value; ad- 
dress Leonard A, Pierce, 392 Spring St. 


MARYLAND. Baltimore—Baltimore Ship Ceil- 
ing Co., incorporated; office 1934 E. 30th St. Oscar 
A. Schillingburg, incorporator. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Lowell—Merrimack Valley 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Watertown—Webster Lumber Corporation, in- 
corporated; capital, $200,000. 


MISSOURI. Kansas City—Heart of America 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000; whole- 
sale; 320 City Bank Bldg. 


NEW JERSEY. Belleville—Hubach-Smith Co., 
incorporated; 1,000 shares no par value; Maximil- 
ian F. Hubach, 60 Smallwood Ave., Belleville; will 
do business in Newark. 

Hiltonia—Shepherd Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $100,000; Albert Homan, 1 Kensington 
Ave., Hiltonia; will do business in Trenton. 

NEW YORK. New York, Queens—Bayside Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000; John F. 
Masterson, 139 Villa Ave., Yonkers. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Goldsboro—Neuse River 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 


OHIO. Cuyahoga Falls—Klausner Cooperage 
Co., incorporated; capital, $200,000; to do genera! 
cooperage business. 

Cantor—Lumbermen’s Acceptance Corporation, 
incorporated; capital, 250 shares, no par value; to 
buy, sell and generally deal in commercial paper, 
contracts, obligations and evidences of indebtedness 
of all kinds, especially with reference to the lum- 
ber industry. 

Miami—Dayton Millwork Co., incorporated; 299 
shares no par value. 

Ravenna City—Ravenna Woodworking Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000; to manufacture and 
deal in all kinds of wood products and lumber, 


OKLAHOMA. Elk City—S._E. Brown Lumber 
& Hardware Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000; ola 
concern. 

Marshfield—Powers-Davis Logging Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $50,000. 


WASHINGTON. Everett—Gibbs Lake Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Seattle—Coast Wood Products Co., incorporated; 
capital, $99,000; logging and sawmill. 


Casualties 


ARKANSAS. Trumann—Ozark Cooperage Co., 
loss by fire between $40,000 and $50,000; partly 
covered by insurance. 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—J. Koll Planing 
Mills plant, loss by fire, $50,000. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Camden 
Co., loss by fire, $20,000. 


MICHIGAN. Cheboygan—Embury-Martin Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire in sawmill; plant destroyed. 

Grand Rapids—Riverside Lumber Co., loss by 
fire, $10,000. 


NEW JERSEY. Hillside—Parquet flooring fac- 
tory of Brown Bros, destroyed by fire; loss, $50,- 
000. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 
loss by fire, $20,000. 


OHIO. Cambridge—John Burgbacher Lumber 
Co., loss by fire in kiln section. 


OREGON. Bonanza—Sawmill of G. C. Lorenz 
destroyed by fire; loss, $35,000. 


WASHINGTON. Bellingham—Western 
working Co., loss by fire, $500. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—B. W. Shipley 
has engaged in the lumber business at 7 Front St. 

San Francisco—Western Lumber Co. has engaged 
in business at 748 Brannan St. 


FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Standard 
Co. recently began business. 


GEORGIA. Bainbridge—Hancock County Lum- 
ber Co. has started a sawmill; headquarters, 
Sparta, 

Griffin—Johnston Lumber Co., organized by P. 
N. Johnston, G. C. King and Hugh Thurston; will 
open for business at Thomaston, Ga., Jan. 1. The 
property of the Thomaston Oil Co. was recently 
purchased and the yard will be located on that 
site. Mr. Thurston is a member of the firm of 
King & Thurston, of Thomaston. 

Macon—H. . Dilley, formerly with Hallowell 
& Souder, of Philadelphia, has opened the South- 
ern Lumber Exchange in the Grand Bldg., repre- 
senting various wholesalers. 


MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—L. J. Wilson & Co. 
have started a wholesale lumber business at 602 
Lumber Exchange Bldg. 


OKLAHOMA. Enid—Enid Building Materials 
Co. recently began a retail lumber business. 


OREGON. Albany—Electric Lumber Co. re- 
cently began business. J. J. Newman and A, F. 
Kraynik comprise the firm. 

TEXAS. Porterville—Loving Lumber Co, re- 
cently began a retail business. 


New Mills and Equipment 


FLORIDA. Tampa—Pitch Pine Products_ Cor- 
poration erecting $100,000 plant to include 20 
kilns, retort building, refinery, cooperage, boiler 
room, machine shop, sawmill and office. 

GEORGIA. Sylvania—A. J. Peavy, Shreveport, 
La., and associates, reported planning establish- 
ment of sawmill and lumber plant here to cut on 
tract recently purchased. 

Tifton—Goodman-Golden Lumber Co. will erect 
veneer mill. 

Waycross—Judge D. E. Johnson erecting saw- 
mill at Caney Bay in Brantley County where he 
recently purchased a timber tract. 

Glennville—Tatum & Thompson have erected 4 
stave mill. 

LOUISIANA. Morrow—Ramsay Lumber Co. re- 
ported to have begun construction of a new saw- 
nill. 
me Ponchateula—. W. Vineyard erecting $18,000 
dry kilns and business building. 

MISSISSIPPI. Woodville — Eicher - Woodland 
Lumber Co., of Alexandria, La., erecting sawmill. 

Utica—Zack H. Bragg, of Marion, Ark., erecting 
sawmill. Z 

MISSOURI. Carthage—Borrow-Kidder Mfg. Co. 
plans erection of planing mill to cost about $75,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Lenoir—E. B. Crisp and 
associates plan to establish sawmills in timber 
tract recently purchased near here. 


Lumber 





Ryder—Dakota Lumber Co., 


Wood- 


Millwork 
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Crawler a for Coast Logging 


For many years crawler tractors have proved 
practically indispensable for hauling heavy 
joads of logs over difficult ground, and for sur- 
mounting obstacles encountered in the average 
logging operation. The accompanying illustra- 
tions are typical scenes of woods operations in 
the Pacific Northwest. One picture was taken 
at Bremerton, Wash., and shows a Cletrac ‘30” 
model employed in dragging the logs out of 
the woods to the landing, there to be loaded 
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Cletrac “100” employed in logging operations 
near Seattle, Wash. 


on trucks which take away and deposit the 
logs in Puget Sound. In this particular opera- 
tion a boom and cable are used for lifting the 
logs from the ground onto the truck when they 
are brought to the landing. 

The other illustration depicts a Cletrac ‘100” 
model, used in connection with a logging oper- 
ation near Seattle, Wash., hauling a heavy 
load of logs which eventually rolled into the 
waters of Puget Sound. It is interesting to 
note that the operator of this machine has 
only one arm, which lends weight to the con- 
tention of the manufacturer of the Cletrac 
that this equipment is easily handled. 

The Cletrac crawler tractor is built by the 
Cleveland Tractor Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, 
which manufactures a full range of sizes for 
industrial and farm use. The line comprises 
models ‘“20,’" ‘30,” “40” and “100,” with a 
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Logging operation at Bremerton, Wash., 





in which Cletrac “30” 


draw-bar rating of 20, 30, 40 and 100 horse- 
power, respectively. The Cletrac “30’ model 
is an all-job, all-purpose tractor—not too large 
for the small jobs nor too small for the big 
ones. The Cletrac “100” is designed for ex- 
tremely heavy loads, having the positive trac- 
tion to carry it through mud and swamp and 
ice and snow without slippage or power waste. 
It has the reserve to absorb peak load stresses 
and to meet power emergencies. 


Tractor With Snow Removal Device 


With the advent of winter, the attention of 
municipal and county authorities is directed 
to the avoidance of tie-ups in traffic by keep- 
ing the streets and highways clear of snow, 
thus permitting business to be conducted un- 
interruptedly. In the matter of snow clear- 
ance the crawler tractor equipped with a snow 
removal device has proved economical in every 
county and city in the snow belt. A timely 
illustrated folder on snow-fighting equipment 
has been issued by the Cleveland Tractor Co., 
of Cleveland, Ohio, pointing out the advan- 
tages of using the Cletrac power unit to 
eliminate snow blockades. 

“When winter snows hurl their 
at your coOmmunity, there is no time for 
bargaining or indecision,” states the folder. 
“The threat must be met with action—quick 
action that is as uncompromising as the snow 
itself. Repeated tie-ups and often tragedies, 
have proved the hazard and high cost of make- 
shift methods, and public safety and economy 
always must demand the one, sure way to 
protection—preparedness with correct snow- 
fighting equipment. In the Cletrac factory 
many experiments have been made in con- 
junction with leading manufacturers of snow 
removal devices, with the result that thor- 
oughly proved equipment is now available for 
the biggest as well as the smaller jobs of 
street and highway snow clearance. This 
equipment is built right for the hardships it 
must withstand, and is specifically designed 
for quick attachment to all Cletrac crawler 
tractors.” 

The folder contains illustrations of the 
Cletrac “20,” “30,” “40” and “100” equipped 
with snow-removal devices, also pictures of 
this equipment engaged in clearing highways 
of heavy snow. An especially interesting fea- 
ture is the fact that two Cletrac ‘40’s” were 
chosen to accompany Commander Byrd’s ex- 
pedition to the Antartic. These two Cletracs 
with snow plows, scrapers ete., are capable 
of clearing and leveling suitable areas for 
landing the expedition’s airplanes as well as 
hauling large loads of supplies and materials 
over the polar ice. 
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is used for hauling logs from 


the woods and lifting them from ground by boom and cable onto truck at landing 

















This Idea 
Is Worth 


DOLLARS 


and Cents 


to You! 
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Think of the sales getting in- 
ducement of being able to say to 
your customers, “The Home WE 
offer you is backed by a specifica- 
tion protection policy which 
guarantees you in black and white 
that materials and construction 
will be exactly as represented.” 

You can do this by using the 
Specification Protection Policy 
illustrated above. This covers the 
history of the home from the 
excavation of the foundation, 
thru every step in construction, 
to the finished job. 

In selling his home the owner 
has a decided advantage in that 
this policy gives him definite, 
convincing proof to offer buyers 
regarding all materials and con- 
struction. 

Customer confidence in you is 
half the sales battle. This policy 
creates it. Start offering a Pro- 
tection Policy today with every 
house bill you sell. You'll find 
this idea worth real dollars and 
cents in the extra business it’ll 
bring you. SEND NO MONEY! 
JUST MAIL THIS COUPON. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Send us on approval sample “Specification 
Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 


to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you. 
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Hardwoods 
OAK ta Saar ate 
Poplar, Ash, Chestnut 
Hickory and Walnut 


TIMBERS — PLANKING 








MADE RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 


The 
Mowbray GRobinson 


Lumber Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 












































“HI-LO” 
“IT’S EASY ON THE NECK” 


Slides on the strings, is adjustable and 
fits ALL types of men equally well. 


Get a SAMPLE and learn the difference. 


ALLIED CLOTH SPECIALTIES, Inc. 
DESK BAL. GREENVILLE, OHIO 








North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 














Kiln Dried, Well Manu- CASING, « 

factured. High Grade. BASE AND 
Capacity, 950,000 feet MOULDINGS 
re Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 


WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 











1530-35 Oliver Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PA, 

} 
- Established 1847 

(. B. Richard & Co. | “| 
r We 
29 Broadway, NEW YORK Sina i Sone 
a cargo, collec Ss 
Ocean Freight  sMiicou drafts 
Brokers for exports & imports 





Special department handling export lumber shipments 

















LESTER NOBLE GODFREY, long a prom- 
inent factor in the wholesale lumber trade 
of New England and New York, died suddenly 
on Friday, Nov. 23, in his rooms at the Al- 
gonquin Club, Boston, Mass. He was the 
founder and active head of the Godfrey Lum- 
ber Co. and for nearly half a century had 
been an outstanding figure in the wholesale 
lumber trade of the Northeast. Although he 
had attained the venerable age of 78, Mr. God- 
frey was still vigorous and mentally alert. 
He was born Jan. 2, 1850, at Cherryfield, 
Maine, the son of Mr. and Mrs. O. S. Godfrey. 
His father took his family to Milton, Mass., 
many years ago, and there established the 
Godfrey Coal Co. Lester Noble Godfrey re- 
ceived his education and got his early busi- 
ness training in Massachusetts. When his 
father died, Mr. Godfrey continued the busi- 
ness of the Godfrey Coal Co., together with 
the extensive lumber business he had been 
developing, and othex* large business interests. 
Mr. Godfrey is survived by two sons, Frank 
H. and Arthur W. Godfrey, both of Brookline, 
Mass., and by three grandchildren. Funeral 
services were held at the Chapel of the Forest 
Hills Cemetery last Sunday afternoon, at- 
tended by a delegation representing the Bos- 
ton lumber trade. The Rev. Barrett Tyler, 
pastor of All Saints Church, Brookline, offi- 
ciated. 


MRS. ELLA WILSON LONG, wife of Robert 
A. Long, founder and chairman of the board 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., died at 1:15 
p. m. Thursday, November 22, at the Long 
home in Kansas City, 
Mo. Heart trouble was 
the cause of her unex- 
pected death. She had 
been ill but a few 
days. 

Mrs. Long was born 
March 28, 1855, on a 
farm in Chester 
County, near Oxford, 
Pennsylvania, the 








THE LATE 
MRS. R. A. LONG 





daughter of George and 
Eliza Jane Wilson. At 
an early age and fol- 
lowing the death of her 
father, she, with her 
widowed mother, six 
brothers and a sister, 
migrated to the plains 
of Kansas. There, 
battling the primitive 
hardships and the 
trials of frontier home- 
steaders of more than — 
a half century ago, the 

Wilson family carved a farm and secured a 
livelihood from the virgin Kansas plains. 

April 30, 1875, Robert Long opened a small 
retail lumber yard in the small town of 
Columbus, Kan., and there he met a bright, 
attractive girl, Ella M. Wilson. They were 
married Dec. 16, 1875, just one day before Mr. 
Long’s twenty-fifth birthday. In speaking of 
those early days, Mr. Long said, at the time 
the company commemorated its fiftieth anni- 
versity: 

“We started housekeeping in a little 3-room 
cottage on one corner of the ground where 
the lumber yard was located. The contract 
price for the labor in this little home was 
$60; the total cost but $700. The principal 
furniture was bought second-hand, 

“In this little cottage our three children 
were born. Those days were happy days. 
Often I left the little lumber office to assist 
my wife in her household duties, for she had 
no servants. She in turn often would don 
her sunbonnet and come over to assist me in 
the lumber yard, for I had no help. We, of 
course, were very happy when the babies 
began to come, but they involved greater obli- 
gations and increasing household duties. It 
became necessary to engage a maid, much to 
our regret, because her coming removed in a 
large measure the privacy of our little home. 
Those who know Mrs. Long, her economical, 
business-like tendencies, her courageous tem- 
perament, know full well she has played her 
part in helping build the business. And no 
one knows better than I the part she has 
played in whatever success has come to me.” 

The Longs moved to Kansas City in 1891 
and were quick to associate themselves with 
the Independence Boulevard Christian Church. 
Up to the time of her death Mrs. Long was 
one of the most active workers of that church 
and in a quiet, unassuming way has made her- 
self loved by hundreds of people in all walks 
of life. She did not care for formal society, 
for the theatre or display. She sometimes 
traveled with Mr. Long, but usually she was 
to be found either at the home or at the 








church or some of its charitable institutions 
She was calmly methodical in her every 
action. Her philanthropic interests were 
many and wide-spread and her donations and 
contributions were placed with business-like 
effectiveness. At the home she maintained a 
perfect set of books for the household ex. 
penses. Such a combination of charitable. 
ness, business and calm efficiency bespeaks 
Quaker antecedents. 

An editorial in the Kansas City Star, Noy 
23, says ! 

“Characteristic modesty obscured somewhat 
even to comparative intimates, the strength of 
character and scope of service of Ella Wilson 
Long. Her life was one of beautiful co-opera- 
tion and unfailing adaptability, and while it 
was not unique as an example of marital de- 
votion it was unusual in its range. Mrs. Long 
shared hardships with her widowed mother 
and her brothers and sister when the family 
moved to Kansas. She knew something of 
relative privations even after she married 
Robert A. Long, an ambitious young lumber- 
man. She helped her husband in his business 
when that business, now of national distine- 
tion, was in its infancy. She shared in its 
growth with an understanding appreciation of 
its progress. She gave the kind of companion- 
ship and support that so often plays a great 
though inconspicuous part in the outstanding 
careers of men. 

“Mrs. Long also was an example as a 
mother and as a factor in the church. Success 
did not change her attitude toward life. To 
the end she was an unassuming, helpful 
woman, doing her duty and exercising a quiet 
but potent influence in the community.” 

Mrs. Long is survived by her husband, two 
daughters and a brother. A son died in in- 
fancy. The daughters are: Sally A., wife of 
Captain Hayne Ellis, U. S. N., Washington, 
I C., and Loula, wife of R. Pryor Combs, 
treasurer of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., resid- 
ing at Longview Farm, Jackson County, Mis- 
souri, The brother is Charles Wilson, a lum- 
berman at Caney, Kan. 

Funeral services were held the afternoon of 
Nov. 24, at the Long home, 3218 Gladstone 
Boulevard, Kansas City, Mo. Dr. Raphael 
Harwood Miller, pastor of the Independence 
Boulevard Christian Church and Dr. George 
Hamilton Combs, pastor of the Country Club 
Christian Church, conducted the = services. 
Interment, Forest Hill Cemetery. 

Active pall bearers were: D. R. Bodwell, R. 
E. Hill, Earl Kenyon, C. C. Fritz, F. B. Little- 
ton, Frank Lauder, F. V. Baxter and Paul E. 
Kendall, all of the Long-Bell company. 
Honorary pall bearers included several friends 
of Mr. Long, members of the board of elders 
of the church and directors of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. 

All offices and manufacturing plants of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. were closed the day of 
the funeral. At Longview, Wash., where Mrs. 
Long had been a frequent visitor and active 
in the new city’s welfare during its five years’ 
growth, her many friends held memorial serv- 
ices at the Longview Community Church at 
12:30 p. m., Pacific Coast time, November 24, 
corresponding with the time of the services 
in Kansas City. 


WILLIAM E. STEWART, well and favor- 
ably known in lumber circles in the South, 
died on Nov. 14 at Windsor, Ont., at the age 
of 49, and was buried at Wroxeter, Ont., on 
Nov. 17. Mr. Stewart had lived in the South 
for more than twenty years and was ass0- 
ciated with the lumber trade during most of 
that time. At various times he had been 
manager of sawmills at Kenner, La., and 
Garden City, La., and with the lumbering in- 
terests of the Texas Oil Co. He went to 
Canada_in 1921. Mr. Stewart was _a 32nd 
degree Mason. In politics he was a Republi- 
can and took an active interest in the party. 


JOHN G. McPHERSON, vice president of 
the John C. Orr Co., New York, N. Y., and 
for many years in the lumber trade, died at 
the home of his mother in Buffalo, Nov. 19, 
aged 59. He started in the lumber business 
43 years ago with W. W. Taylor & Bro., Buf- 
falo, and later worked for Holland, Graves & 
Montgomery, Montgomery Bros. & Co., and 
Taylor & Crate. He entered the New York 
city lumber trade 22 years ago. He was un- 
married and is survived by his mother, Mrs. 
Margaret A. McPherson, two brothers, Wil- 
liam T. and George E. McPherson, and a sis- 
ter, Mrs. W. A. Ralyea. 


JOHN WASHINGTON STOKES, aged 51, 
passed away at his home in Millville, Fla, 
Nov. 9. He was a native of Holmes County 


and lived there for many years, until he moved 
to Millville to enter the employ of the Ger- 
man-American Lumber Co. twenty-nine years 
ago when that company was preparing. to 
erect its first sawmill there. From that time 
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until a few. months ago, Mr. Stokes was a 
valued employee of the German-American 
Lumber Co., and its successor companies, the 
American Lumber Co. and the St. Andrews 
Bay Lumber Co. For a number of years he 
was superintendent of the mill at Millville, 
and also of the company’s mill at Fountain 
before it ceased operation several years ago. 
Mr. Stokes was a member of Bay Lodge No. 
931, F. & A. M., of Millville, the Royal Arch 
and Commandery at Panama City, and Mo- 
rocco Temple of the Shrine, at Jacksonville. 
He was of the Presbyterian faith. Surviving 
are his widow, one daughter, and a sister. 


et oe ate 


MRS. MINNIE C. ROBERTSON, wife of 
Frank B. Robertson, sales manager of the 
Mississippi Valley Hardwood Co. (Inc.) of 
Memphis, Tenn., died on Thursday, Nov. 22, 
at the family home, 225 Avalon Street, Mem- 
phis, after a short illness. She was 58 years 
of age. Mrs. Robertson was born in In- 
diana but had been a resident of Memphis 
and the south for more than 25 years. Be- 
sides her husband she is survived by one 
daughter, Mrs. Frank W. Wilbourn of At- 
lanta, Ga. Mr. Robertson is very well known 
in the hardwood circles having been in the 
hardwood industry practically all his life, 





Book on British Lumber Market 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 26.—“The British 
Lumber Market,” just issued by the. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, is the most recent lumber 
division product, and is described as an im- 
portant unit in the series of publications on 
foreign markets for American lumber issued 
for the assistance of the American exporter. 

The new book covers thoroughly and with 
detailed analysis the various sections of the 
wood using and lumber importing trades, the 
demands, preferences, special requirements 
and trade methods in the United Kingdom 
market, which is the largest wood importer 
of all countries, and the largest market for 
American hardwoods, besides being a very 
considerable user of American softwoods and 
wood products. 

A, E. Boadle, the author, in addition to pos- 
sessing long familiarity with the British lum- 
ber trade, recently as lumber trade commis- 
sioner, made an extensive first-hand investiga- 
tion of current tendencies and present-day 
pratices. 

The book contains 333 pages and appendix, 
with an index. It is listed in the catalog of 
Department of Commerce publications as 
Trade Promotion Series No. 64, and may be 
purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., at 60 cents the copy to cover print- 
ing costs. Copies likewise can be had from 
the bureau of foreign and domestic commerce 
and from its various branches throughout the 
country. In ordering send no postage stamps. 
Only cash or money orders are acceptable 
under the law. 


Large Lumber Imports From United States 


Mr. Boadle points out that the annual bill 
of Great Britain for imported lumber is the 
largest by far of any country, its pur- 
chases last year having been valued at ap- 
proximately $277,000,000. Of this total, $42,- 
000,000, or 15 percent, represented lumber im- 
ported from the United States. 

Next to Argentina, Great Britain is our 
largest foreign customer for southern pine, 
although because of its increased price the 
volume of imports has decreased markedly 
since pre-war years. Mr. Boadle found that 
less expensive woods are now replacing south- 
ern pine in the shipbuilding industry, for- 
merly a large user. In his opinion, new uses 
must be developed if there is to be any in- 
crease in the sale of this wood in the United 
Kingdom. The best possibilities, he thinks, 
lie in such items as floor blocks and short 
length flooring. 

Douglas fir is imported into the United 
Kingdom market from both Canada and the 
United States. The Canadian competition is 
each year becoming keener, a fact which is 
having its effect on American export trade. 
However, the outlook for increased use of 
Douglas fir is most promising and it is be- 
lieved that American shipments will show an 
upward trend from now on. 

As has been often stated, the great bulk of 
the softwoods imported into Great Britain 
comes from Finland, Sweden, Russia, Poland 
and Norway. The United States is the chief 
source of hardwoods used by the furniture 
and cabinet-making industry, as well as for 
motor vehicles. The greater part of British 
mahogany lumber imports come from the 
United States, the logs being shipped to this 
country from Central America, manufactured 
into lumber and reexported to the United 
Kingdom, 

The British Empire is well provided with 
forests, but with the exception of Canada, In- 
dia and West Africa their woods are not 
marketed in the United Kingdom to any ex- 
tent. The earnest efforts which have been 


made to develop a market for woods grown 
in the empire have not produced any appre- 
siable results. From 1913 to 1925 the value 
of total British lumber imports increased 37 
percent while the proportion supplied from 
the dominions rose by less than 3 percent. 
Although American woods enter but slightly 
in building and construction in Great Britain, 
the erection of the enormous number of dwell- 
ings since the war has created a steadily in- 
creasing demand for American doors. In 1926 
British imports of doors numbered about 
2,500,000 of which more than 60 percent were 
of American origin. Practically all of these 
American doors came from the Pacific coast, 
the majority being made of Douglas fir. 


Importance of Brands and Grade-Marks 


Brands and grade-marks are of the greatest 
importance in the sale of lumber in the Brit- 
ish market, the report points out. Strange 
to say, while American softwood lumber is 
always branded few exporters have adopted 
grade-marking, the same mark being used re- 
gardless of quality. The practice of grade- 
marking is fairly general in the case of 
American hardwoods, but in most cases this 
marking appears on the face of the lumber 
instead of on the end as is customary on non- 
American woods. The practice of marking 
lumber to show its grade, the report de- 
clares, is not only a good advertisement for 
the shipper but it serves also to protect him 
against substitution by dishonest dealers of 
inferior lumber. 

In concluding his report, Mr. Boadle stresses 
the fact that not only is competition becom- 
ing keener in the British market from the 
various wood-producing countries, but it is 
being felt in an increasing degree from mak- 
ers of wood substitutes. If American lumber 
exporters are to retain their present position 
in this market it will be by recognizing the 
changing conditions which they now have to 
meet and taking steps to adjust themselves 
to the new developments. Not only must 
causes of complaint and criticism be elim- 
inated but increased efforts must be made to 
enhance the demand for their product from 
the consuming industries in whose hands the 
decision ultimately rests. 

The outlook for increased lumber consump- 
tion in Great Britain is promising, Mr. Boadle 
believes. An upward movement in the wood- 
consuming industries is apparent. With im- 
proved economic conditions in the country, 
the demand is likely to jncrease for woods 
used by the engineering and shipbuilding in- 
dustries and in the manufacture of furniture 
and motor vehicles, much of which is sup- 
plied by American exporters. While the de- 
mand in Great Britain for lumber in the 
near future is not likely to equal that of the 
last few years, large quantities of American 
doors will certainly be needed, while increased 
quantities of both American softwoods and 
American hardwoods should be required by 
those particular industries in which they are 
employed. 


THE FIRST SOLID LOG HOUSES to be built in Al- 
buquerque in recent years are two 8-room resi- 
dences, costing $12,500 each, of which the 


walls are pine logs from the Zuni mountains,” 


squared on 3 sides at the Breece mill. Inside 
are built-in features and latest conveniences. 
Several of the new Indian school buildings at 
Fort Defiance (near Gallup) are of this. type 
of construction, as is also the prepossessing 
new 2-story building at the Los Alamos Ranch 
School at Otowi, fifty miles west of Santa Fe, 
except that the logs for the latter are only 
hewed to fit. 
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Quality Right 
Price Right — 


Right in these two points 
lies the secret of the out- 
standing sales success of 
Hudson Oak Flooring. 
Dealers handle it because 
it sells and it sells because 
quality is right and price 
is right. 


Write for samples and prices. 


|Hudson Hardwood 
Flooring Company 


Sales Office: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Plants at 








Memphis, Tenn. Vicksburg, Miss. 


Caddo River 


Lumber Company 
R. A. Long Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Yetiow Pine 


aad Oak Lumber 


Softest, Close Grain Arkansas Pine 
Grades Uniformly Good, Manufacture Perfect 
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LUMBER TIES TIMBERS PILING 
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Buyers of 
CHERRY 


should consult us NOW about 
their fall requirements. We’re 
cutting some mighty fine stock 
that offers an attractive buying 
opportunity to the man who 
knows Cherry values. 


Write us today regarding your 
individual requirements. 


A. L. Caflisch & Son’s 
Lumber Company 


Union City, Pennsylvania 
Geae © @ eee eee 


Y) AIR DRIED YY 
aN. Cc. PINE) 


ROOFERS and 2” SIZES 
Resawn 5/4 and 6/4 





MILLS AT: ‘ a 
Bonlee. N.C. Kiln Dried Shed Stock 
Beulaville,N.C. | Longleaf and 
Camden, S. C. 
Esser S.C. Shortleaf 


TIMBERS AND 
PLANKING 
Both Rough and Dressed 


P. M. Barger Lumber Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers 
NN MOORESVILLE, N. C. YZ 
Babcock Lumber Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


“kewareet Hardwoods 


Kentucky and 
West Virginia 
White and Pondosa Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
New York City, 415 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago, IIL, 1518 Fisher Bidg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich., 525 Maccabees Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa., Title & Trust Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash., 4432 White Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 324 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


Columbia, S, C. 
Holly Hill, S. C. 
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News Notes from Ame 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Nov. 24.—Carload shipments from Wash- 
ington State showed an important increase 
during October over the same month last 
year. A total of 103,415 cars was shipped 
out of the State. Of this total by far the 
largest single item was forest products. Since 
the first of the year lumber has maintained 
the lead in exports, 224,684 carloads of wood 
products and 250,864 carloads of logs being 
shipped. 

Cargo shipments of lumber over the Ta- 
coma docks last week: From the McCormick, 
Shaffer, Baker and Milwaukee docks and 
Portacoma piers, 3,015,000 feet; Tacoma Har- 
bor Lumber Co., 75,000 feet; Puget Sound 
Lumber Co., 1,150,000 feet; Defiance Lumber 
Co., 1,500,000 feet; St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co., 800,000 feet, and Dickman Lumber Co., 
700,000 feet—a total of 7,240,000 feet. Des- 
tinations: Atlantic coast, 3,050,000 feet, Cali- 
fornia, 675,000 feet; Japan and China, 1,050,- 
000 feet; Australia and New Zealand, 600,000 
feet; Hawaiian Islands, 50,000 feet; Europe, 
965,000 feet; East Indies, 150,000 feet, and 
South Africa, 700,000 feet. Other than lum- 
ber: The Atlantic coast took 4,500 doors, 
1,500,000 shingles and 100 bundles broom han- 
dles. California took 70,000 feet cross arms. 
Australia and New Zealand took 500 tons box 
shook, 1,500 doors and 150 tons plywood. 
The Hawaiian Islands took 500 doors. Europe 
took 15,500 doors, 160 tons plywood and 50,000 
feet cross arms. The East Indies took 250 
tons box shook. South Africa took 3,500 
doors, and 150 tons plywood. 

The reduced wharfage and storage rates on 
lumber at the Portacoma piers will not go 
into effect until Dec. 19, the State department 
of public works having refused the request of 
the port commission to waive the thirty days 
notice required by law. The rates are reduced 
by 50 percent on all lumber products. 

The advantages of creosoted wood pipe over 
steel and concrete were set forth in a state- 
ment isued by a committee from the Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club and published in the local 
newspapers yesterday. The statement was 
signed by Maj. Everett G. Griggs, J. G. Dick- 
son and Frost Snyder, the members of the 
committee. The club is assisting the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association in a cam- 
paign to educate the public to the advantages 
of wood pipe. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Hewitt are receiving 
congratulations on the birth of a son last 
Tuesday. The child is the grandson of the 
late Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hewitt, pioneer 
timber operator and lumberman of Tacoma. 


Eugene, Ore. 


Nov. 24.—A recent survey of the lumber 
manufacturing industry in the Willamette Val- 
tey territory south of Portland, which com- 
prises exclusive rail shippers, shows 243 oper- 
ating sawmills classified as follows: 100,000- 
foot and over daily capacity, 13; 50,000- to 
100,000-foot, 16; 25,000- to 50,000-foot, 55, and 
under 25,000-foot, 159. These mills have a 
normal annual production of about 1,000,000,000 
feet. About 75 percent of this is produced by 
mills in the 100,000-foot and over class, and 
25 percent is about evenly divided between the 
50,000- to 100,000-foot, and the under 50,000- 
foot mills. Owing to their inability to truck 
logs to mills, or lumber to railroads, during 
the winter months, most of these medium and 
small size mills are seasonal operations. Since 
early this spring there has been a determina- 
tion on the part of both large and small mills 
to keep from cutting more lumber than they 
could sell. It is likely that there will be a 
‘marked decrease in production, much more 
than in former years, during the season when 
lumber buying is at its lowest point. Each 
operator, large or small, has his own ideas as 
to how and to what his individual production 
will be. A majority of the larger operations, 
with 2-shift mills, will produce about 60 per- 
cent, and those with 1-shift mills about 80 
percent, of their capacity. Stocks of most 
mills are low, and assortments are broken. 
Inquiry indicates that mills seem content to 


— 


book only such business as is necessary to 
keep operating on a short week, or to work 
in with present unfilled orders until the shut- 
down. 

M. B. Christensen, of Eugene, has just com- 
pleted the construction of a modern, medium. 
sized mill, at Danebo Station, on the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, about two miles west of 
Sugene. 

Col. Geo. H. Kelly, one of the founders of 
the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., and now con- 
nected with the Western Lumber Co., Westfir, 
Ore., successfully underwent a major operation 
at the Eugene General Hospital, Nov. 20. 


Denver, Colo. 


Nov. 26.—The local lumber market is rather 
quiet. Retail yards are buying little, most 
of them having sufficient stocks to take care 
of demand. Building is going ahead well for 
this season in the State. Reports from the 
country districts are to the effect that there 
is considerable building being planned for 
spring. 

R. S. Grier, prominent lumber dealer of 
Cheyenne, Wyo., and an active worker in the 
Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
was elected for his third term to the lower 
house of the Wyoming legislature on the 
Republican ticket this month. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Nov. 24.—Excellent weather has prevailed 
the last week for woods and mill operations, 
but mills are beginning to close down as 
usual for the winter. Demand continues to 
show a slight improvement, as it did last 
week. The increasingly broken condition of 
stock assortments is holding prices steady. 

Chairman Dave Brown, of the Spokane 
Hoo-Hoo Club, expects to organize a corps of 
five-minute speakers to appear on various 
organization programs throughout the city to 
promote the work of the Home Modernizing 
Bureau. 

“The Western Red Cedar Association is do- 
ing a work for the cedar industry which in- 
dividual members have been unable to do for 
themselves,” Harry Call, representing that or- 
ganization and former president of the Wash- 
ington State Federation of Labor, told mem- 
bers of the Spokane Hoo-Hoo Club at the 
regular weekly luncheon yesterday noon. “Its 
major activities include a general advertising 
program, the combatting of discriminatory 
and unjust legislation, and research work. 
For example, in the latter we have conclu- 
sively demonstrated that properly kiln dried 
shingles last longer than do green shingles. 
We have also had considerable success in 
demonstrating the value of reroofing by shin- 
gling over old roofs of either shingles or 
composition. The association maintains an 
inspection service which is available to its 
members on request. A new feature has been 
the contracting of carpenter and other building 
trades organizations by representatives of 
the association,” 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Nov. 24.—Volume of business, both retail 
and wholesale, slackened in the last week or 
ten days. Fortunately lumber receipts for 
the week ending Nov. 21 were again very 
light, totaling only 16,831,000 feet. Unsold 
stock on the public docks was reduced about 
1,000,000 feet. Southern California buyers 
seem to be aware of the decline in volume of 
orders being received by the mills, and also 
of the condition in the Atlantic coast market, 
and are holding off buying as much as they 
possibly can. So far, prices have weakened 
very little, and with the increased curtail- 
ment of Northwest output there should not 
be any appreciable weakening. It has been 
expected that additional lumber carriers would 
be tied up, but last week’s report does not 
indicate that any more had been taken off 
the California run. Rail business is also 
slackening somewhat, as is usual at this sea- 
son. However, buyers are already trying to 
place business for shipment after Jan. 1, oF 
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petween Dec. 25 and Jan. 1, so that material 
would not arrive until after inventory. As 
yet there is not much of this business being 


accepted. 
Boston, Mass. 


Nov. 27.—Transit lots of Douglas fir and 
western hemlock are not in more than fair 
demand, but prices are now comparatively 
firm because of radical curtailment in ship- 


ments. Eastern spruce frames easily com- 
mand $42 base, and random lengths are 
steady. Northern and eastern spruce and 


hemlock boards are very scarce and firm. 
Spruce lath are weak. Both white and red 
cedar shingles are steady. The oak flooring 
market is more or less demoralized by price 


cutting. Southern pine flooring is quiet, but 
about steady. Roofers are quiet and hardly 
so firm. Idaho white pine is now steady at 
regular lists. Prospects for the hardwood 


market continue to look brighter, and foreign 
inquiries are increasing. Retail lumber yards 
are doing a good fall business. Buying is 
restricted to some extent by the approach of 
annual inventories. Very favorable, open 
and mild weather is keeping the builders 
busy. The Boston Building Congress and 
New England chapters of the Associated 
General Contractors of America are conduct- 
ing an energetic campaign here to encourage 
winter construction work. 

Only one cargo of Nova Scotia spruce ar- 
rived at Boston last week, and one cargo of 
about 1,000,000 feet of fir from British 
Columbia. 


New York, N. Y. 


Nov. 26.—November business has exceeded 
expectations. Prices are somewhat firmer 
than they were a month ago, demand has im- 
proved and the outlook brighter. All except 
the West Coast mills are slow to fill orders, 
causing a shortage of stocks in some items 
of Idaho white, North Carolina and southern 
pines. Roofers are rather scarce and prices 
are firm at $1 to $1.50 over last month’s. 
Idaho pine mills will be unable to ship cer- 
tain items for some time and have well filled 
order files. Fir shipments have continued in 
heavy volume of late, but prices are said by 
all the leading wholesalers to be firm, even 
though they all admit that competition is 
very keen and that lumber may be obtained 
at bargain rates by those who seek it dili- 
gently enough. While there is unquestionably 
a large supply of lumber in the market, most 
of it is held at terminal points where there 
are storage facilities, and outwardly there 
is no indication that business is suffering 
seriously from heavy stocks. Complaints 
that may be heard quite generally are di- 
rected at the margin of profit, rather than at 
volume, and at the unrelenting competition. 

Carl Besch, of the Tisdale Lumber Co., told 
of his personal experiences as a retail sales- 
man at the weekly meeting of the Nylta Club 
last Friday night. Mr. Hartwig, of the West 
Coast Trade Extension Bureau, spoke on 
“Paint and Its Relation to Wood.” Dr. 
Samuel Record will speak for Nylta next Fri- 
day night on “Our Native Furniture Woods.” 

Interest of the lumbermen is centered on 
two coming events—the dinner-dance of the 
New York Lumber Trade Association, to be 
held at the Hotel Biltmore on Dec. 5, and the 
annual Christmas party of Nylta, to be held 
Dec. 22 at the Astor Hotel. 

The November meeting of the Building Ma- 
terial Salesmen’s Club of Westchester County 
will be held tomorrow night at the Blks Club 
in White Plains. 

E. C. Miller, of the E. C. Miller Cedar Lum- 
ber Co., Aberdeen, Wash., was a New York 
visitor. a short while ago. 

Ralph Clark, sales manager Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, has been in the East lately to 
get a line on Atlantic coast conditions. He 
was accompanied on several trips by Charles 
R. Lockridge, the company’s eastern repre- 
sentative. 

Extensive improvements are being made in 
the building now occupied as home offices by 
the J. A. Mahlstedt Coal & Lumber Co., in 
New Rochelle, N. Y. The structure is mod- 


rica's Lumber Centers 


ern in every respect at present, but there will 
be changes in layout to facilitate the handling 
of business, and an enlarged second floor will 
be used as an extensive showroom. 

Cc. D. Johnson and Ernest E. Johnson, the 
former president and the latter treasurer and 
salesmanager of the Pacific Spruce Corpora- 
tion, were New York visitors earlier in the 
month. 

E. R. Safford, jr., of the A. Sherman Lum- 
ber Co., recently made a trip to the mills of 
the Northwest. 

Frederick T. Staats, of the F. T. Staats Co., 
returned recently from the West Coast, 
where he visited mills in California, Oregon 
and Washington. 

Formation of Henry Klein & Co, (Inc.), 
through the consolidation of Henry Klein and 
Co., the Improved Office Partition Co. and 
the Driwood Corporation, was announced re- 


Kay Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Nov. 26.—Considerable optimism prevails in 
the lumber fraternity over the outlook for 
business, and while this is not the season to 
expect a large volume, it is undeniable that 
inquiries are more plentiful, and some whole- 
salers report that a marked increase has _ oc- 
curred in the volume of hardwood lumber 
trade. Buyers appear to realize that actual 
shortages exist in many items, and some of 
them, taking no chances, are placing business 
for immediate shipment. Still others are look- 
ing ahead and offering business at present 
prices for delivery well into next year. Some 
dealers expect still more activity in hardwoods 
after the furniture industry has had its 
national show in December. 

There is no material change in the price 
situation in California sugar pine, Pondosa 
pine, Idaho white pine, and southern pine. 
The feeling exists among wholesalers that 
mills that have good stocks of No. 2 south- 
ern pine boards and roofers, and 2-inch dimen- 
sion, will have a ready market for all that is 
available. Prices on rail shipments of fir and 
Pacific coast hemlock are holding strong. 

Weather conditions have been favorable to 
a continuation of building, and retailers are 
fast reducing stocks. Due to the activity 
in the iron and steel industry, the demand for 
bituminous coal seems to be holding up to 
recent levels. The approaching retail inven- 
tory period will doubtless have the effect of 
slowing up business temporarily to a small 
extent. Few transit cars are being received 
in this market. 


Norfolk, Va. 


26.—The North Carolina pine market 
has been dull, but a few water mills have 
found business much better. Efforts are being 
made by retail yards to keep stocks low for 
inventory. And when buyers get the idea that 
prices are weakening, they refuse to take on 
more stock. The mills are accumulating a 
little surplus of a few items, and good weather 
has enabled them to reduce their files of un- 
filled orders, but they should have no trouble 
in keeping the price situation in hand for the 
remainder of the year. 

There has been a fair demand for 4/4 edge 
No. 2 and better band sawn. <A number of 
mills are still shipping export orders at good 
prices. Good circular edge is still scarce, and 
small mills are more independent than large 
operators, for they accumulated this item very 
slowly. No. 2 and better 4/4 stock widths, 
band sawn, in straight and mixed cars, have 
been moving well. Good circular finished in 
mixed cars has been quiet, but mills have been 
quoting higher. No. 3 4/4 edge has been quiet, 
but No. 3 stock widths, rough and dressed, 
have been fairly active. Edge and stock 
widths 5/4 and thicker, continue in good de- 
mand and are strong, for supply is small. No. 
2 and better miscuts, 4/4 rough and dressed, 
have been more active and are strong. No. 2 and 
better bark strips have been very quiet. 

Sales of 4/4 edge No. 1 box, kiln dried rough, 
for water shipment to Baltimore, Philadelphia 
and New York, have been larger, and rather 
good net mill prices have been received. Local 
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One of the big shipping platforms at one of 
our sawmills. 





Box Lumber 


Crating Stock 





Arizona White Pine 
High Altitude — Soft Texture 





11/16 x4” to 12” RL No. 4 Com. 
4/4x 4” to 12” RL No. 4 Com. 
6/4 x 4” to 12” R L No. 4 Com. 





11/16x4” to 12” R L No. 5 Com. 
4/4x 4” to 12” RL No. 5 Com. 
6/4x 4” to 12” RL No. 5 Com. 





We have a complete stock of 
the above items, ready for im- 
mediate loading. 


Modern planing mill facilities 
enable us to manufacture any 
standard patterns you may re- 
quire. 


Write now for latest stock list 
and prices. 


southwest Lumber 


sales Corporation 
451 Occidental Life Building 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 
W. G. Ramshaw, Director of Sales 
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We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L.C. L. 
of the following woods: — 


ASH-BASSWOOD 
BIRCH-SOFT ELM 

HARD MAPLE -OAK-SPRUCE 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 

“Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 
BIRCH FLOORING 

WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster- Latimer 


Mee =) Lumber Co. 


WIS. 


Try 
Us 















Rotary Cut 


Northern Veneers 
and Plywood 


Members 
Maple Flooring 
Manufacturing 
Association 
FURNITURE manufacturers and factory 

buyers who insist on having high quality 
veneers shouid send us their orders. We are 
specialists in Northern Veneers. 

We also manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce, 
Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and 
Shingles, which we ship in straight cars and 
cargos or mixed with our “ Peerless Brand’ 
Rock Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring. 


Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago Office: N. J. Clears Lumber Co., 1331 Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G. W. Critten. 516 Lumber Exchange 











Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
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Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 


17 
VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
of Northern Hardwoods 
1 
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—=SAWS 


Their Care and Treatment 
By H. W. DURHAM 
This book will serve as a reliable guide for those who wish 
to know the art of saw fitting, or who wish to learn the prop- 
er methods of sharpening and keeping saws in order. 
During twenty-five years the author visited a large num- 
ber of sawmills, investigating the methods used in saw- 


sharpening shops, and much useful information obtained is 
embodied in this work. 


This book is bound in cloth, stamped in gold, and con- 
tains 269 pages with index. 


Price, delivered, $1.65 
American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 











box makers are buying little stock. This item 
dressed and resawn continues to move well 
and gives a good return. No. 1 stock box, 
4/4, has been moving well; kiln dried is a 
trifle weaker. No. 2, 4/4 edge has moved a 
little better, some being used for deck loads in 
mixed cargoes. No. 2, 4/4 stock box is still 
in good demand, but not quite as active as it 
was several weeks ago. Edge box, 5/ and 6/4 
dressed and resawn, is still popular, but rough 
stock is not moving so well. Box bark strips, 
4/4 dressed, continue active and are strong, 
most mills being oversold for several weeks. 
Low grade hardwoods are active, and prices are 
maintained without difficulty. 

Though rough lumber is not so active, 
planing mills seem to be getting a good volume 
of orders. Most mills are still oversold on 
Nos. 3 and 4 flooring, and do not have much 
dressed finish to offer, for rough stock is mov- 
ing well. Prices are holding, except on roof- 
ers. Demand for kiln dried roofers has eased 
off somewhat, and air dried roofers have been 
quiet. Wholesalers have been busy disposing 
of stock brought previously. 


Brookhaven, Miss. 


Nov. 26.—Pine orders last week showed quite 
a spurt, and sales were fully equal to pro- 
duction, for the first time in seven weeks. 
The orders being received are preferable to 
those of recent weeks. Prices are holding 
quite firm. Some firms show too much eager- 
ness for business, and their efforts have had 
a tendency to weaken prices. Shipments from 
longleaf mills this month were almost equal 
to those for the same period last month, but 
shortleaf shipments are not holding up quite 
so well. The export market has been the great 
help to the longleaf mills, as orders that were 
placed during early fall are being sent out 
now. Possibly 40 to 50 percent of longleaf 
shipments are export. New business for ex- 
port ig continuing in good volume, and at 
better prices than at this time last year. Mills 
in this section are not cutting any sawn tim- 
ber for export. Export companies are continu- 
ously offering large quantities of this class of 
cutting, but mills are too badly tied up on 
interior obligations. Some large inquiries are 
out from the larger railroads. 

The pine flooring market appears more or 
less apathetic, bookings being at prices lower 
than they were during early fall. Car siding, 
however, is very much stronger, and orders for 
Ix4- and 1x6-inch, 9-foot B&better are going 
begging at $45 to $46, f. o. b. mill, but some 
has been bought at less than $38. Stocks of 
3-inch flooring continue rather low, with No. 2 
pretty badly oversold. Stocks of rift are ex- 
tremely low. In 4-inch, shortleaf stocks are 
increasing, but longleaf have been moving. 
The heaviest surplus is in B&better, with 
stocks of Nos. 1, 2 and 3 rather low. Prices 
on No. 1 and better drop siding have sagged 
a little. Stocks of B&better grade are fairly 
low, and those of No. 1 are markedly low, 
while a number of patterns in No. 2 are over- 
sold. The Mississippi Delta trade is opening 
up quite well, and will take No. 2 flooring, 
drop siding, ceiling, etc. The ceiling market 
seems to be improving. No. 2, %x4-inch is 
badly oversold at practically all mills. The 
upper grades have been moving fairly well. 
The %x4-inch ceiling has moved in excellent 
volume, and stocks are lower than at any time 
this year. Partition has been moving quite 
well, and stocks are now extremely low. Bevel 
siding has sold in small quantities. Square 
edge siding in No. 1 and better is badly 
oversold. 

Pine molding is fairly well sold ahead, mostly 
on mixed car orders, and inquiries are rather 
heavy. The mills here are holding firm on 
prices. Pine finish stocks are rather low 
and sales of specified lengths from the “Odds 
& PEnds” lists have been excellent, with the 
result that stocks have been apprecially re- 
duced. A number of items of finish are badly 
oversold to industrial users. The export sap 
market has been absorbing a heavy volume of 
thicker finish. In No. 1 and “C” grade, stocks 
are extremely low in practically all thick- 
nesses, there being a large number of over- 
sales. No. 1 and “C” 8/4 is very badly over- 
sold in practically all widths. 

No. 2, 4-inch fencing stocks are still very 
low, with prices very firm. No. 2, 6-inch 
fencing and flooring have been selling in ex- 
ceptional volume in both shortleaf and long- 
leaf, for both interior and export. Shortleaf 
6-inch continues bady oversold. In No. 2 long- 
leaf, 8-, 10- and 12-inch continue to sell quite 





well, and stocks are extremely low, with in- 
quiry good. In No. 2 shortleaf, these Sizes 
have not been moving so freely, but on the 
8- and 10-inch there is no surplus. The 5/ ang 
6/4 No. 2 continue in good demand. No, 3 
4-inch shortleaf fencing is badly oversold, ang 
longleaf stocks are very light. No. 3, 6-inch 
fencing and flooring have been selling wel] in 
longleaf, and shortleaf are badly oversold, In 
No. 3 shortleaf, 8-, 10-, and 12-inch are Sold 
ahead for thirty days or longer. Stocks of 
these sizes in No. 3 longleaf are being rapidly 
reduced. The mills held for the price on this 
stock for a long time, and finally got it, 

Pine dimension continues extremely firm ang 
sales have continued in excellent volume, espe. 
cially considering the small stocks. Items of 
Nos. 1 and 2 longleaf that had been draggy 
are now moving out in heavy volume. Algo 
No. 3 longleaf has been selling well, and stocks 
are low. No. 1 shortleaf is in small supply, 
and items that are usually wanted are mostly 
oversold. No. 2 shortleaf is in the same shape, 
and stocks coming dry are unusually small, 
No. 3 shortleaf dimension is badly oversold 
on 6-inch and wider, and stocks of 2x4-inch 
are low. 

Pine lath sales have been made freely, with 
No. 2 oversold until after Jan. 1, and the No, 
1 kiln dried sold up until very close to Christ- 
mas. Prices have receded slightly. Pine shin- 
gle orders continue in good volume, with No, 1 
heart and better very badly oversold, and 
stocks of No. 2 saps very much lower. 


Macon, Ga. 


Nov. 26.—Roofer manufacturers this week re- 
ported that the prevailing price for 6-inch 
air dried was $21 and $22, as reported the 
previous week, with a fair demand. Inquiries 
have yvicked up. Efforts of wholesalers to 
purchase roofers below the figures named are 
said to have failed. Production is curtailed 
this week more than it was expected to be, 
for not only are the mills shut down on 
Thanksgiving Day, but some of them close 
on Wednesday night for the remainder of the 


week. Some manufacturers are reducing pro- 
duction by closing Saturday afternoons. 
Roofer manufacturers indicated that they 


were optimistic. 

Most longleaf mills in southwest Georgia 
and southeast Alabama shut down for Thanks- 
giving day, instead of the usual half day and 
a number of them are to give a Saturday 
half-holiday. There is a fair demand for 
longleaf, especially for dimension, it is re- 
ported. Prices remain as they have been for 
some time. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Nov. 26.—Contractors have been busy esti- 
mating on industrial buildings and garages, 
but there are few higher-priced residences 
being contracted for. Collections have been 
slow, and loans are somewhat more difficult to 
get. Retail yards have been busy delivering, 
especially for repair jobs. They find that 
continued advertising of 15-point safety con- 
struction is bringing more inquiry for No. 1 
dimension, and for No. 1 S2S&CM or S45 
sheathing of sub-floor stock. Longleaf or 
dense pine timbers and heavy joists have been 
asked for. Shortleaf dimension is not in as 
good demand as it was, though it will sell if 
it is close grained and contains a large per- 
centage of No. 1 and better. A large block of 
rough dimension was delivered here for $17 
to $19, and this shipment has depressed prices. 
Small timbers, however, are bringing fair re- 
turns. The yards are holding off buying 
spring stocks until prices become. settled. 
Some mills have been booking orders for Jan- 
uary, February and March delivery, and a few 
contracts are being offered at today’s prices 
for delivery throughout 1929. Mills have been 
slow to advance prices of upper grades, but 
have marked up No. 2 and lower about $1. 
The advance in No. 3 has turned some demand 
to No. 4 boards and roofer rejects. This week, 
4-inch flooring advanced to $15 for No. 3; $21 
for No. 2 and $36 for No. 1, while Bé&better 
went to $36@38, with a few sellers asking 
$40. The 3-inch flooring is $11 for No. 3; $19 
for No. 2, $35 for No. 1, and $42 for B&better. 
In 1x6-inch, No. 4 is $8; No. 3, $17; No. 2, 
$22, and No. 1, $28. Finish, trim, casing, etc. 
show little change. Rough No. 1 and C dropped 
off a little. S4S moved back to $34 for 1x6- 
inch, $35 for 8-inch, and $40@50 for 10-inch. 
Price range in No. 1 and C 12-inch has widened 
to $42@55. Mills making a limited amount of 
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with in. ask sti b h bei i The cedar log situation i 
gbetter ask stiff prices, ut others ave peing exceptions. e cedar log situation is 
Se Sizes ae their quotations. For larger residences, practically unchanged. Stocks have _ in- Cad PACIFIC COAST Cc) 
‘ the ox6-inch is supplanting 2x4-inch in popular creased slightly, but prices are firm at list 
. 4 and favor, and contractors prefer rough, in order’ of $10, $19 and $25 for shingle logs, and $20 , 
old 0 3, to get more strength. Demand for car stock and $27 for lumber logs. There is a good 
» and ; coved, but prices show little change— demand for hemlock logs at list of $11. 
, s improved, I & a 
fae siding, lining, decking and framing moving at Stocks are slightly below normal for this 5 sypress 
bs, in about Oct. 15 list. Export call for timbers is time of year. Spruce prices last year have \ offers Unusual 
ae causing more strength in all-heart stock and averaged $14 for camp run spruce sold to 
came jongleaf stringers. pulp and paper mills, and $27 for selected Values 
ae There is some complaint about the multiply- high grade spruce. Pine logs have realized 
aap ldly ing of droppings grades, A grade of droppings an average price of $12, $19 and $25. The 
a this No. 2 is supposed to be such that with a small total volume of spruce cut by British 
ms amount of cutting a carpenter can get a No. Columbia coast operators during the present ERE is a wood that is 
e fo 1 job, and some so called will not trim out. year will not exceed 25,000,000 feet. Cut of commanding the attention 
tomas ai gome sellers have recently offered a No. 4 pine and other minor species would amount of factory operators because of its / 
a droppings. There has also been some unjusti- to 12,000,000 feet. There are no other com- individual characteristics It is 
“seay fied complaint about receipt of shipments con- mercial species of timber logged on the the, foktie cont liable 7 -- 
- A taining 40 percent of lengths under 10-foot, British Columbia coast of any consequence, ig! ‘4 pots thr 6. P Led a7 
oul for when end-matching absorbed short stock — * ee ‘-_ wor aa” . 
~ mills often shipped regular lengths and ° unusua y durable. ew woods ca 
pre os yards had become accustomed to them, and Kansas City, Mo. compare with it when used for: 
> SHADE, re be luctant to accept loadings accord- ‘ 
small, an seten, Nov. 26.—The lumber market was more Boat Planking, Decking, Frames, Keels, 
site as - lively last week. Demand was up to -~ wee ney enh atc a 
=S-ine volume around the first of the month. The irplane Fuselage, Decking an anking, 
— Vancouver, B. C. principal betterment was shown in orders ; Trusses, Wing Veneering, Etc. 
ve with Nov. 24.—The mills are fully booked up from the southern States, though there was Window and Porch Shades. 
me No. with all the export business they can supply some increase in demand from the Atlantic Engineers’ Instruments. 
Carlet up to Dec. 31. This, with the export business coast. The ‘demand is running heavily to Musical Instruments. 
ome offering for next year, combined with the mixed car orders, though the eastern business Furniture. 
te large volume of orders for car material, was made us mostly of straight cars. Colder Pattern Stock. 
ee: would indicate that the market will be ex- weather in the northern States and in the mid- 
ceptionally strong during the first quarter dle West has slowed down the market, while bmn Megan i 
of next year. Clear logs still continue very many yards have begun inventory and will a -_ 
scarce, and, as there is a very large demand not be doing much buying until that is out this weader- 
ful specialty 
yeek re- wood. 
6-inch 
ed the | ~~, 
quiries ’ | és ts 
r Exchange, 
— tir. Seamer excnene 
ed are 
rtailed 
to be, . 
"ia Cd or SEFVICE is 
close 
© re FURNISHING WasH- 
noons INGTON LUMBER TO 
a RETAIL LUMBER 
eorgia DEALERS 
hanks- 
\y and . When the Northern Pacific 
: / ah he Ea i was laying its initial line, our 
aa Oe ( rAdgaced pA ees first sawmill was cutting material for 
, - , Been r FREER - that railroad. Both we and the N. P. 
is re- : a yy ph} | L are still giving dependable service, 
en for , We deal with the better mills and com- 
bine their lumber, shingles, doors, panels 
and other items in one car. 
Put your future needs up to us. 
* Be “Our main point is quality 
esti- _ —our next is price.” 
rages, = = a 
ence aa co raileeay, has developed | POSTER-MORGAN LUMBER (O., 
been In his spare time Fred Wilkening, a motorman on a San Francisco railway, has develope SEATTLE.WASH 
ult to the art of wood.carving to such am extent that he has recently completed, after nearly two \ , , y 
ering, years’ work, a perfect model of San Francisco's ferry building, 6 feet long and several feet 
that high. The model is accurate to the fraction of an inch in its adherence to the plan of the 
Rg original 
No. 
S48 
. = for clears, especially in the United Kingdom of the way. Industrial demand is good, and Keep bank 
Rte and on the Continent, mills feel that this one this is helping materially in the redwood and credits open 
in as item is due for a considerable further ad- cypress markets, There also is a good de- 
ell if vance 4 rice mand for oak flooring and stepping, while the for seasonal and emergency 
| per- Shit = canal is still falling off, and demand for gum trim is good. Business gen- ‘ - 5 ’ 
as wlite are curteling te order to hold their. erally throughout the middle West is better needs. Let peak seasons carry 
r $17 prices. It is quite evident that the trade is than it was this time ong gee and there is the burden of off seasons. Pay 
ane not convinced that shingle prices are not a feeling of optimism in the air. off your loans as you cut 
iying going to take their usual drop. The mills rill : . 
rtled have curtailed to a considerable degree dur- Seattle, Wash. We underwrite bond issues of 
: ing November. There will he an almos > 
— percent shutdown during December. The Nov. 24,—Freight rates to the New York $100,000 upward for West 
de mills are proposing maintenance of present market are $14, as quoted by Conference Coast logging, lum ber and 
Edgwood prices as a minimum to April 1. lines, with absolutely no tramp space avail- © write. 
— The fir logging camps continue to —_ able for the rest of this year, according to pulp operators. Call or write 
at capacity, and log stocks have accumulate a statement made by one of the local repre- 
t - appreciably during the last fifteen days. This sentatives of an eastern company. Transpacific FREEMAN, SMITH & CAMP Co. 
a statement does not apply, however, to stocks space is still unavailable. United Kingdom PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
21 at market, as owing to bad towing weather orders for both clears and merchantable con- 307 STARK CROCKER-FIRST NAT. BK. BDG. BARTLETT BLOG 
: § these have been cut into very materially. tinue to be fairly plentiful. The Atlantic . 
ron There is every indication that fir camps will coast and California markets are very quiet. 
: continue to operate to full capacity until The rail market is also quiet, but the saw- 
3 Ste Dec. 15. The situation at that time in regard mills are continuing to hold their prices LOOSE LEAF ESTIMATE FORM 
rar * to stocks may result in voluntary curtail- fairly steady. Wholesalers report that orders At last! An estimate sheet of standard letter- 
yh. ment affecting at least 80 percent of the of an especially desirable nature are being eg hy yy BP nia He Pg nage Meg mo 
. 7 operators. In any case, production between’ taken by the mills at slight concessions, but plicated ctimate. Die tha penta, nantes on 
cs Dec. 15 and Feb. 1 will in all probability that badly mixed orders are still difficult to the desk, convenient for filing, mailing and bind- 
i= drop at least 50 percent due to the shutdown place. The sawmills are continuing to cur- ing in standard equipment. Forms ste paces 
a and to weather conditions. A good volume tail their output in many cases, each mill jn ee neg hg Rd. y AE ot B.. 
— of sales were reported last week, all at list taking out such time as best suits its own and duplicate and triplicate in colors, Five puds, 
of $10, $15 and $20, a few off-grade booms condition. There has been no change in log $4; ten, $7; binder, $1.75. 
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Co PACIFIC COAST Co 








like it. 


any assortment. 


TACOMA, 
WASH. 


H.E.Wade, - - - - =~ 





TRY OUR 
No. 2 Common S4S 


Dimension 
The grade is good—You will 


Straight cars any length or mixed 
with other items of yard stock in 


Shipments “Right Now.” 


Pacific States 


Lumber Co. 


REPRESENTATIVES : 
S.B.Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
James A. Harrison, P.O. Box 745, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Frank Probst, P.O. Box, 1187, Fargo, No. Dakota 
O. G. Valentine, P. O. Box, 171, Denver, Colorado 
Lincoln, Nebraska 














7 
Soft Yellow 


FIR 


Flooring Finish 
Siding Moulding 
Ceiling Thick Clears 
Factory & Industrial Stock 


Fir Plywood 


Try us on your next order. 





SPRUCE 
CEDAR 
HEMLOCK 
WESTERN 
PINE 


SULLIVAN 
LUMBER CO. 
q Portland, Oregon 











CAR 


Old 
Growth 





CARGO 


Willapa Lumber Co. 
Fir 


Spruce 
Hemlock 
Our Specialty 
Vertical Grain Uppers 
Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 


Mills: - - RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE, 
Chicago Representative 
Western Wood Products Co., 2251 S. Loomis St. 











ten 


Evatt Tales 


HIGH LINE STRUCTURAL crave 
DOUGLAS FIR 
Maximum Fibre Stress. 


ERNEST DOLG 
TACOMA, Waa ee 








prices. Camps are running generally, and, 
due to curtailment of lumber production on 
the part of mills, there is a more plentiful 
supply of logs on hand. 

The Green River Lumber Co., of Baldi, 
Wash., has filed petition in bankruptcy. 
This company until last spring was operat- 
ing a sawmill at McIntosh, but cut out its 
timber in that section and moved its opera- 
tions to Baldi. 

The J. H. England Lumber Co. has bought 
the plant of the defunct Washington Fir 
Lumber Co. at Winlock, Wash., and is plan- 
ning to start this sawmill next spring. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nov. 26.—Milwaukee retailers are holding 
their stocks down to a minimum until after 
inventory time. Hence their takings in the 
wholesale market are small. Softwood re- 
ceipts here tapered off further last week. 
Quotations on items from the West Coast are 
holding firm. No one here expects a break 
in the market. Rough stock is being taken 
for industrial, business and apartment house 
buildings, but finish is not moving very 
rapidly. If the weather continues favorable, 
the contractors will try to close up the 
buildings before the cold weather sets in. 
Interior finish factories are doing as good a 
business as_can be expected for this time 
of year, and a good share of their output is 
going into business and apartment buildings. 

Northern hardwoods are in improved de- 
mand. Furniture factories here are buying 
as they need lumber, as are flooring and box 
factories. With southern hardwood prices 
firm, northern mills are not meeting as stiff 
competition. 

Exhibits at the lumber store of the Yawkey- 
Crowley Lumber Co., Madison, Wis., were 
visited last week by manual training classes 
of the Central high school at Madison. Charles 
P. Erschen, manager of the store, plans to 
conduct all of the city’s manual training 
classes through the store at convenieut in- 


tervals. 7 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Nov. 26.—Unfavorable weather has slowed 
up pine production. Mill stocks are low, and 
as demand has been improving, prices hold 
firm. A feature is the brisk demand from 
industrial buyers and a steady increase in 
export volume. Railroads are good buyers 
and their inquiry for early 1929 wants is 
especially heavy. Textile mills are active in 
the market. The textile outlook is the best 
in years. Millwork plants in larger cities 
of the Southeast are figuring on considerable 
work and are good buyers of sash and door 
stock. Retail yards of the Southeast are 
buying for current needs only, but those in 
small communities are oftener in the market 
than are city dealers. 


Portland, Ore. 


Nov. 24.—Rates on lumber from the North 
Pacific ports to the east coast of South Amer- 
ica will advance $1 a thousand, effective with 
March sailings, it was announced here today. 
The advance is effective on both the Pacific 
Argentine Brazil (McCormick) line, and the 
Westfal-Larsen line, operated by the General 
Steamship (Corporation. The new rates are 
really a return: to rates that prevailed a few 
months ago before the lines began a battle 
for business. They will apply to all east 
coast ports of South America excepting Santa 
Fe, to which point they will remain at $19. 
The Buenos Aires rate will be $15; Monte- 
video, $16; Rosario, $17; Bahia Blanca, $17, 
and Santa Fe, $19. 

The intercoastal lumber rate situation re- 
mains unchanged, the conference line main- 
taining their $14 basis through December and 
January, it is understood. Rates to Japan 
are described as strong at $9.25 and $10.25, 
with little space offered. There are some 
new demands for space to Australia. 

Preparations are being made for the holi- 
day shutdown, which will probably be longer 
than usual this winter. Business is about 
normal in both fir and pine, and active in 
spruce. It is expected that several fir mills 
will remain idle for at least two weeks when 
they shut down for the holidays. In most 
instances throughout the Willamette Valley 
they are now operating on a five-day-a-week 
schedule. The pine mills in eastern and cen- 


tral O 

ra regon, too, are working shor 

The log situation remains an it has 
throughout the fall months with practically 
no fluctuation in prices. The camps will hen 
their usual holiday shutdown. be 

The Gerlinger-Stevens Co. recently sold 
48-inch Harvey hog, manufactured by the 
Lufkin Foundry & Machine Co., of Lufkin, 
Tex., to the Winchester Bay Lumber (yo 
Reedsport, Ore. It also has supplied one ot 
these hogs to a Klamath Falls sawmill. F. w 
Stevens, who is in active charge of the 
Gerlinger-Stevens Co., has had a wide experj- 
ence in the lumber manufacturing field; his 
most recent connection being as manager of 
the Pacific Spruce Corporation at Toledo, Ore 
In setting up his firm he has made it a point 
to handle only such machinery or equipment 
as his experience proved to be admirably 
suited for its purpose. In addition to Har- 
vey hogs, he sells the Gerlinger carrier, which 
is made in six sizes; the fast flexible coupling 
manufactured by the Bartlett Hayward Co. 
Baltimore, Md.; -compressed spruce pulleys, 
steel, iron and bronze castings, and many 
other items which are in general use in 
sawmills. 

Henry F. Chaney, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Baker-Fentress & Co., spe- 
cialists in lumber industry financing, leaves 
for the Orient next week with the intention 
of spending four months in the interior of 
China hunting big game, especially tigers, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nov. 26.—Production and sales of northern 
pine continue on an even keel. Box and 
crate manufacturers are buying regularly, 
Home remodeling is calling for considerable 
stock. The home modernizing campaigns 
being conducted in key cities in Minnesota 
are helping to stimulate trade in this sec- 
tion. The hardwood industry continues inac- 
tive. The sash and door factories are not 
absorbing a great deal of stock. The furni- 
ture industry supplies a fairly good market. 

The Learned Lumber Co. has moved to 
1407 West Lake Street. This company is a 
wholesaler, and has maintained a line of re- 
tail yards in Minnesota and South Dakota. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Nov. 26.—Buying of southern pine by re- 
tailers continues to be restricted to imme- 
diate needs, as they are trying to hold down 
their stocks to a minimum pending the tak- 
ing of inventories, which will be done in 
some sections the first week in December 
and in others the latter part of the month. 
Reports from salesmen indicate that stocks 
in hands of retailers are about normal, and 
that, when buying does begin in earnest, 
quick deliveries will be required. Another 
strengthening factor is that stocks at the 
mills are not large. 

The larger retailers of lumber in St. Louis 
are buying very conservatively in advance of 
the taking of inventories. So as to hold 
down the size of their stocks, their buying is 
largely confined to items which are urgently 
needed. However, nearly all of the large 
factors here are inclined to take on lumber 
whenever it is offered to them at prices 
which indicate that it is a “bargain.” 

The Wabash Railroad has placed an order 
for 2,000 automobile cars, the inquiry for 
which was reported in last week’s AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. The American Car & Foundry 
Co., with plants in the St. Louis industrial 
district, will make 1,500 of these cars, and 
the remaining 500 went to the Pullman Car 
& Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 

Marvin E. Meachum, president of the 
Goodfellow Lumber Co. and of the St. Louis 
Hoo-Hoo Club, has been nominated for 4 
two-year term as director of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce. Nomination is tanta- 
mount to an election, as no opposition ticket 
was named. 

W. N. Bemis, president of the Ozan-Gray- 
sonia Lumber Co., will depart this week for 
an early winter visit to Biloxi, Miss., accom- 
panied by Mrs. Bemis and their daughter, 
Miss Hannah Bemis. They have purchased 
a home in Biloxi. 

The T. H. Garrett Lumber Co., Chemical 
Building, is now handling the output of 
Nettleton &*Welch Co., Hickory, Miss., manu- 
facturer of southern pine, largely dimension. 
The Nettleton & Welch Co. is operating 4 
modern mill, which was erected only six 
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months ago, and is producing about 35,000 
to 40,000 feet daily. The company has ample 
dry kiln facilities. 


Toronto, Ont. 


Nov. 26.—Retail lumber trade in Ontario is 
continuing at a fairly steady volume. Spruce, 
white pine and jack pine, in all grades, are 
uniformly steady in price. Cull lumber is 
searce, and is selling right up to the dry 
stock. Strips are scarce in No. 2 common, 
and 1x12-inch No. 2 common white pine is 
hard to locate, while 1x8-inch is beginning 
to be less plentiful. There seems to be a 
yery good demand for 1x8-inch instead of 1x6- 
inch, this year. Spruce and jack pine 2x4- 
inch dimension has been moving just as well 
as other lines, with a reasonable percentage 
of 16-foot. Merchantable spruce 1x5- and 
6-inch are becoming scarce. Lath are not 
moving very freely and the market is weak. 
Independent brands of shingles are consid- 
erably lower than Consolidated, for no conces- 
sions have been made on Consolidated shin- 
gles. Independent brands are selling on a 
Toronto basis at $4.83 for the XXX, $5.53 
for the XXXXX, and $3.48 for No. 2, XXXXX. 
Fir lumber is just marking time, and the 
market is strong. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Nov. 26.—Shipments of pine continue in 
good volume and are ahead of new bookings. 
Of late, a better volume of orders has come 
from western than from eastern territory. 
Business is still good, and there are a good 
number of inquiries afloat. The general opin- 
ion is that there has been little or no change 
in prices, yet mills are evidently a little 
more willing to make concessions, so the 
market has a softer aspect than it has had 
for several months. Certain producing sec- 
tions have had considerable rain, and the 
smaller mills have had difficulty in keeping 
up with shipments. Present order files at 
most of the mills are of fairly good size. 
Stocks are being evened up, though some 
items are short, and the mills are in posi- 
tion to take care of requirements. 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


Nov. 19.—George T. York, just returned 
from the Breece mills at Monroe, La,, of which 
Col. Breece’s eldest son, G. O. Breece, is man- 
ager, states that the oak flooring plant is to 
be doubled in capacity. At Cincinnati, he at- 
tended a meeting of oak flooring manufac- 
turers, where he visited with C. Arthur Bruce, 
of Memphis, who has sheep interests in west- 
ern New Mexico. In New York City he en- 
joyed a two days’ visit with his daughter, 
Georgia, who is attending Wellesley College. 
In his extended trip he found general industry 
in much the best shape of any time in the 
last two years. 

After spending a week at the Cady mills 
at McNary, Ariz, T. J. Chidlow returned 
Saturday night to his home at Oklahoma City, 
and a week later will move to Dallas. He 
will represent the Southwest Lumber Sales 
Corporation in the Dallas territory, including 
Oklahoma, the Cady interests having decided 
to have direct, rather than commission rep- 
resentation there. Mr. Chidlow states that 
Oklahoma conditions are good, and will con- 
tinue good for some time. He says that re- 
tailers receive real benefit from the semi- 
monthly dinner-meetings of the Oklahoma City 
Hoo-Hoo Club. 

C. M. Paddock, returned from a visit to the 
“Andersen Frames” factory and head office, 
at Bayport, Minn., was impressed with not 
only the efficiency, but enthusiasm, of all 
members of the organization. As a carload 
of material is unloaded, every piece is marked 
with a templet as it is to be cut, avoiding 
second handling and facilitating the sorting 
of stock. The newly-formed Hoo-Hoo Club 
holds monthly dinners, going from work to 
the bowling alleys, thence to the White Pine 
Inn, a hotel owned by Fred C. Andersen, and 
spending the evening in good comradeship. At 
the time of Mr. Paddock’s visit some one 
had been hunting, and twenty ducks were a 
part of the menu. Mr. Andersen was in Cali- 
fornia, but Mr. Paddock renewed acquaintance 
with R, L. Nash, sales manager; and, at Kan- 
sas City, with H. H. Horton, who handles that 
territory, both former visitors to Albuquerque. 
Mr. Paddock is spending two weeks in El Paso 
in the interest of Andersen frames, 

W. G. Ramshaw, director of sales of the 
Southwest Lumber Sales Corporation, paid a 


week-end visit to Phoenix, to confer with 
R. B. Howell, Arizona and southern Cali- 
fornia representative, and to look over the 
Salt river valley crating market at the open- 
ing of the citrus fruits and lettuce shipping 
season. The Phoenix Citrus Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation will require 125,000 to 140,000 crates 
in latter November and December—probably 
200,000 for the season. Lettuce shipments 
reach the first peak about the middle of De- 
cember, with heavy shipments again from the 
spring crop, taking over a million and a half 


crates, of-which the Cady mills furnish 300,000. 


Over 8,000,000 feet of logs were cut for 
the Cady mill at McNary in October, and 
the cutting of logs began November 5 for 
the Standard, Ariz., mill of the same company. 

Because of the death of Wallace Hesselden, 
the Superior Lumber Company has reorgan- 
ized, with Col. George E. Breece, Ray Moore, 
T. M. Stribling, and Andreas M. Vigil direc- 
tors, the latter being the manager. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nov. 26.—Terminal experts from virtually 
every North American port met in Philadel- 
phia last week, where they were further in- 
formed of the lumber facilities available at 
the Tidewater Terminal, the largest in the 
world. At a luncheon at the Union League 
last Friday, Port Manager George W. Ed- 
monds declared that plans were under way to 
advertise in the middle west Philadelphia’s 
advantages as an ocean port. Representatives 
of the Pennsylvania, Reading and Baltimore 


& Ohio railroads’ were promised continued 
support. 
The Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Exchange 


will hold a luncheon meeting next Thursday 
evening at Kugler’s Restaurant. The prin- 
cipal speaker will be R. T. Titus, who will 
talk on the properties, uses and grades of 
West Coast woods. 

Joseph G. Champion, widely known lumber 
dealer of Ocean City, has been re-elected to 
the Cape May board of freeholders. Mr. 
Champion is mayor of Ocean City, and ac- 
tive in a number of civic and fraternal or- 
ganizations. 


Duluth, Minn. 


Nov. 26.—Further improvement in demand 
for northern pine is reported, continued mild 
weather over the Northwest having made con- 
tinued building possible. While shipments to 
dealers are confined to moderate lots to sort 
up stocks, more mixed cars were shipped than 
in some time. 

With slightly colder weather, logging oper- 
ations are beginning to show expansion over 
northern Minnesota. Numbers of smaller 
operators who had been holding back are be- 
ginning to put in camps. Some Duluth in- 
terests which have in the past operated their 
own camps have arranged to buy from smaller 
producers this season. The Weyerhaeuser in- 
terests, at Cloquet, the Virginia & Rainy Lake 
Co., at Virginia, and the Backus interests, at 
International Falls, figure that their outputs 
for the season will show increases above their 
original programs. 

At the last semi-monthly luncheon of the 
Duluth Hoo-Hoo Club it was decided to en- 
tertain the wholesalers of the northern part 
of the State at a banquet about the middle 
of January, and plans will be discussed at 
the club luncheon on Dec. 10. 


Shreveport, La. 


Nov. 26.—Demand for southern pine has 
continued slow, and volume of shipments has 
begun to decline, so that curtailment of pro- 
duction is predicted. Cold weather is slow- 
ing up northern trade. Demand for mixed 
cars seems to be fairly steady in western ter- 
ritory, but orders for straight cars are de- 
cidedly fewer. Wholesalers are not buy- 
ing for transit shipment unless they can get 
the stock at a concession of $1 to $2, so that 
the mills prefer to hold their stock and place 
it on direct orders. The market remains 
fairly steady, except on straight cars, and 
the weakest item seems to be No. 2 dimen- 
sion. The strongest item in boards is 1x8- 
inch No. 2, both S4S and shiplap. Not much 
timber business coming in. 

The hardwood market continues steady, 
because of a short supply of thoroughly dry 
stock. Stock being cut now will hardly be 
ready for market until along toward the 
beginning of spring. Mills have an over- 
stock of low grade material, but there is a 
shortage of selects and better. 


c— CALIFORNIA Co 
er Pine 


alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


4sk LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room 712 Railway Exchange CHIC AGO, ILL. 
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California Sugar 


and White Pine 
California Redwood 


WENDLING - NATHAN. CO. 
Established 1914 
Lumbermen’s Bldg., 110 Market St., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 














ALIFORNIA 


WHITE PINE 








Our soft, light lumber, 
cut from high altitude 
timber, offers big val- 
ues in 


BOX, SHOP 
and CLEARS 


Try us next time. 


Clover Valley Lumber ~~ 


| LOYALTON, CALIFORNIA 


We are pre- 
pared to fur- 
nish mixed 
cars of boards, 
dimension 
moulding and 
clears- to the 
yard trade. 








CALIFORNIA) 


REDWOOD 


Siding Tank Stock Shop 
Finish Silo Stock Ties 
Ceiling Squares Timbers 
Mouldings Flitches 


Union Lumber Co. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 


Crocker Building, - - San Francisco 
Lane Mortgage Bidg., - - Los Angeles 
Grand Central Terminal, : New York 
London Guarantee Building, 7 : 

306 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 
W. O. W. Building, - - Omaha 
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WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
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Babe ust baletat tm © asic) Siatela) L enenenenennenennend 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity Ss00Axes & Tools 


HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


@ A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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WALNUT SQUARES 


AND DIMENSION 


For table legs, chairs, dressers and other fur- 
niture. Clear four sides andtwoends. Cut 
to exact size, steamed and ends paraffined. 


Gram-Willis Lumber Co. 


228 N. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephones: Franklin 3485-6 











HANS BERG, Guatemala, C. A! 


Cable Address: Hansberg. 


Mahogany, Cedar, Lignum Vitae 


and other tropical woods 
in logs and lumber. 








Collections 


If you can’t collect it let the 


RED BOOK 


people handle it for you. They are the peo 
ple for intelligent collection service. 


Rates low for results obtained. 


No charge if no collection, unless special serv- 
ices rendered. 


Ask Department 3 to send Pamphlet No. 49-C 
giving rates. 


Use Clancy’s Red Book Service for accurate 
credit ratings. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION 


608 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 





Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. Wiiliam St., NEW YORK CITY 
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President Sothern, of the Gulf Region Lum- 
ber Co., Headland, Ala., was in Chicago last 
week conferring with the Nat F. Wolfe Lum- 
ber Co. 


T. E. Griffin, president of the Colonial Lum- 
ber Co., Columbus, Ga., was in Chicago the 
latter part of last week calling on southern 
pine distributers in local territory. 


Clyde M. Rogers, of the Rogers Box & 
Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash., when in Chicago 
Nov. 27 on his way East on business, reported 
a good volume of trade in his territory. 


C. W. Parham, manager of the C. W. Par- 
ham Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn., made a 
business trip to Chicago Nov. 24 for the pur- 
pose of sizing up southern hardwood condi- 
tions. 


‘W. E. Moore, general manager of the Pon- 
dosa Pine Lumber Co., Elgin, Ore., was in 
Chicago on Tuesday of this week, and stated 
that there was a fairly good demand for Pon- 
dosa pine in the middle West. 


G. J. Pearson, sales manager of the Bissell 
Lumber Co., Ladysmith, W4s., when in Chi- 
cago last Friday reported a good volume of 
northern hardwood business on the books, with 
demand holding up in satisfactory shape. 


H. Paterson, sales manager of the Sinclair 
Spruce Lumber Co., Edmonton, Alta., was in 
Chicago Nov. 24 on his way East. He re- 
ported a pretty good volume of trade in the 
Prairie Provinces during the last few months. 


Ralph R. Steele, of Oakland, Calif., assistant 
sales manager of the Chicago Lumber Co. of 
Washington, is the proud father of a new 
daughter born Nov. 9. Miss Marion Lou 
Steele is the name of the new arrival at the 
Steele home in Hayward, a suburb of Oak- 
land. 


F. J. Shead, secretary of the National As- 
sociation of Commission Lumber Salesmen, 
and Mrs. Shead celebrated their fiftieth wed- 
ding anniversary at the South Shore Country 
Club on Nov. 26. Many friends of the happy 
couple were present to add their felicitations 
to the large number received from the trade. 


D. S. Watrous, sales manager of the Perfec- 
tion Oak Flooring Co., Shreveport, La., spent 
several days in Chicago this week conferring 
with Shook Bros., exclusive selling agents in 
Chicago territory. Mr. Watrous reported a 
good order file, but that recently there had 
been a temporary lull in new business, due to 
the fact that retailers are getting ready for 
inventory. 


J. B. Utley, of the Utley-Holloway Lumber 
Co., manufacturer, wholesaler and exporter of 
southern hardwoods, with general offices at 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago, advises under 
date of Nov. 26 that George Reynolds is no 
longer in the company’s employ, and has been 
succeeded in the organization by H. D. Allen 
as sales manager. Mr. Allen was formerly su- 
perintendent of the Gayoso Lumber Co., of 
Memphis, Tenn. 


P. L. Musick, treasurer and general man- 
ager of the Hilgard Lumber Co., returned 
last Friday from a two weeks’ trip to the In- 
land Empire and the West Coast. He found 
stocks badly broken, as the majority of the 
mills are keeping production on a par with 
demand. The outlook for business next year 
is very encouraging, according to opinions ex- 
pressed by many of the mill operators in the 
Pacific Northwest. 


In a story that appeared on page 47 of the 
Nov. 17 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
about the American Mantel Corporation, the 
location of that concern was given as Tallahas- 
see, Fla. This was in error, as this concern is 
located at Moultrie, Ga., and does not main- 


tain an office in Tallahassee. This company 
manufactures Aycock wood-brick veneer sid- 
ing, for which it has the exclusive sale east of 
the Mississippi River. 


R. C. Winton, sales manager of the spruce 
department of the Winton Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., spent Nov. 23 in Chicago con- 
ferring with A. K. Southworth, local sales 
representative. Mr. Winton was returning to 
headquarters following a couple of weeks’ trip 
to the East. He stated that while business was 
not particularly brisk at present in the territory 
he visited, consumers as a whole are optimistic 
over the prospects for 1929. 


D. E. Code, secretary and treasurer Roberts 
Sash & Door Co., Chicago, and four of the 
company’s salesmen, F. K. Fillies, K. M. New- 
man, P. T. Freeman and J. M. Hixon, visited 
the plant of the Andersen Lumber Co. at Bay- 


port, Minn., Nov. 19 and 20. The Roberts con- - 


cern distributes Andersen frames from its Chi- 
cago warehouse, and the object of the visit 
was to become more familiar with the manu- 
facture of Andersen frames. 


R. L. Wilson, of the Deer Park Lumber Co., 
Deer Park, Wash., spent several days in Chi- 
cago this week conferring with Clyde H. Wil- 
son, manager of the company’s local office. 
He stated that there was a good demand for 
Pondosa pine and that mill stocks were con- 
siderably broken. The curtailment which has 
been going on in the Inland Empire has 
strengthened the statistical position, and the 
millmen are optimistic over the outlook for 
early spring business. 
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New Commission Lumber Firm 


A new firm will be added to the list of Chi- 
cago’s lumber enterprises on Jan. 1, when Bax- 
ter, Robison & Montgomery become actively 
engaged as lumber commission men and mill 
sales agents. The personnel of .the concern 
consists of Charles L. Baxter, Walter Robison 
and Harry Montgomery, who have been closely 
associated with the selling of lumber through- 
out the consuming markets of the United 
States for many years, and have a wide ac- 
quaintance among every class of lumber buyer. 
The affiliation of these three men offers the 
lumber manufacturer a well organized, com- 
prehensive sales service of seasoned experi- 
ence and responsibility. In addition to many 
years in the field in which each has achieved 
a distinct recognition for his sales ability, each 
member of the firm has also served in execu- 
tive positions for some of the best known lum- 
ber manufacturers in the country. 

Mr. Baxter entered the commission business 
in Chicago in January, 1919, with Mr. Robison 
under the name of Robison-Baxter Lumber 
Co. Since Mr. Robison left Chicago on June 
1, 1921, Mr. Baxter has conducted the busi- 
ness under the name of the Charles L. Baxter 
Lumber Co., which business will be taken over 
by the new firm of Baxter, Robison & Mont- 
gomery. Prior to 1919, Mr. Robison was for 
five years general sales agent for the Picker- 
ing Lumber Co. at Kansas City, Mo., and 
from 1919 to 1921 was associated with Mr. 
Baxter in Chicago, returning in 1921 to the 
Pickering Lumber Co. as vice president in 
charge of southern pine operations and as 
sales manager for the entire production of the 
company’s southern and West Coast products. 
He has continued in that position until the 
present time, and will bring to the new firm a 
comprehensive knowledge and grasp of lumber 
manufacture and requirements in every species 
of southern pine and hardwoods, as well as 
California white and sugar pine and millwork 
products. Mr. Montgomery was for several 


years St. Louis representative for the Pic¢ker- 
ing Lumber Co., severing this connection jon 
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Jan. 1, 1919, to become sales manager of the 
S, W. Morten Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 
later becoming vice president of the Hill-Behan 
Lumber Co., of St. Louis, in charge of the 
wholesale department. 

In inaugurating this new enterprise, emphasis 
is laid upon the policy of the firm which is 
that it will act exclusively as commission sales 
agents for lumber manufacturers, and in no 
wise engage in the wholesale lumber business. 


Fund to Promote Teaching of Forestry 


Canton, N. Y., Nov. 26.—Floyd L. Carlisle 
(Inc.), of New York City, one of the largest 
power operators in New York State, with large 
holdings in northern New York, will give 
$100,000 to St. Lawrence University in five 
yearly instalments of $20,000 each to promote 
the teaching of forestry. The Carlisle com- 
pany will not in any way restrict the use of 
the money to formal teaching within the uni- 
versity, but it may be used for any purpose 
related to forestry. 


Oldest Traveling Salesman Contest 


New York, Nov. 26.—The oldest traveling 
salesman in the United States has been found 
in Atchison, Kan., after a two-month search 
by the National Traveling Salesmen’s Founda- 
tion, in the person of Charles Terry, who is 
92 years old, who has been selling on the road 
for sixty-eight years, and is still actively en- 
gaged in selling on the road today. Mr. Terry 
is employed as a traveling salesman by the 
Implement and Hardware Trade Journal of 
Kansas City. Mr. Terry will be one of the 
guests of honor at a banquet to be given at the 
Hotel Astor, New York City, Dec. 4, to in- 
augurate a campaign for a $3,000,000 home and 
hospital for aged, incapacitated and indigent 
traveling salesmen. The home will be built 
near Winston-Salem, N. C., on a 1,000-acre 





tories among which are L. G. Deeb (Inc.), of 
New York, and the Charles Guzzy Manufac- 
turing Co., of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., is only 82 
years old, but he has been selling on the road 
for 65 years—three years less than Mr. Terry. 
He began selling when he was seventeen and 
has been at it ever since. 


Knights of the Round Table 


St. Lours, Mo., Nov. 26.—Every Tuesday 
at noon a group of hardwood men meet at 
luncheon at the Mayfair Hotel. It is known 
as the Round Table, and goodfellowship 
abounds. The group began to meet nine 
years ago, and started as a means of affording 
the proper welcome to William (“Billy”) 
Dings, who had then just returned from Italy, 
where he served eighteen months with the Red 
Cross during the World War. The number 
has grown slowly until nine hardwood men are 
to be found regularly at the table, which is 
occasionally augmented by out-of-town guests. 
The members of the Round Table at present 
are: J. Carl Anderson and Harry DeLano, 
of the Gideon-Anderson Co.; J. A. Hafner, 
Hafner Lumber Co.; Harry Gaines, Thomas 
E. Powe Hardwood Lumber Co.; E. H. 
Trump, E. H. Trump Lumber Co.; Alex 
Bohn, Turner-Farber-Love Co.; Vern Cor- 
nelius, Consolidated Lumber Co.; L. M. Bor- 
gess, Steele & Hibbard Hardwood Lumber Co., 
and Mr. Dings. 
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Small Bridges Use Much Lumber 


The use of heavy sawed timbers in bridges 
to serve while new structures are being built 
across Illinois streams, has assumed large pro- 
portions the last summer and will be greater 
during the coming year. At five different 
places on the Des Plaines River as many foot 
bridges have been built. Each one of them 
has used up quantities 
of heavy timber and is 
calling for more. The 
most of them are really 
substantial structures in 
themselves, because of 
the large number of 
foot passengers they 
must safely pass over 
the stream. All of the 
bridges carry impor- 
tant highways out of 
the city and large pro- 
cessions of school chil- 
dren must use them. 
The amount of lumber 
required for railings 
alone has been an im- 
portant item for lum- 
ber yards in Cook 
County. New ideas in 





Type of foot bridge that is being erected over 
Cook County, IIlinots 


tract donated for that particular purpose. 

The second guest of honor will be John 
Peter McColley, who is the oldest traveling 
salesman in point of number of years of service 
with one organization. Mr. McColley is 85 
years old, and has been selling for Lippincott 
& Co., wholesale grocers and tea dealers of 
Philadelphia since February, 1873. 

W. P. McCormack, of Minneapolis, sales- 
man for the U. S. Gypsum Co. of Chicago, 
will be third guest of honor, and wins the title 
of “Most Traveled of the Oldest Salesmen.” 
Mr. McCormack is 85, and has been selling on 
the road for sixty years during which time 
he has traveled 2,500,000 miles. This includes 
two trips around the world selling sewing ma- 
chines. 

As Charles Terry, the 92-year-old dean of 
them all, also holds the record for number of 
years on the road, it was decided to select the 
man whose record was second to Mr. Terry’s 
in this respect and invite him also. Phil Levy 
of New York, who represents numerous fac- 


concrete work have 
called for much lumber 
for molds, and the pil- 
ing used in cofferdams 
has been large, both in size and quantity. In 
some instances at least the construction of a 
new bridge has stirred up building of homes 
and business places in the immediate vicinity. 

The latest structure of this kind to be started 
over the Des Plaines is to carry the improved 
highway from Elgin to Evanston, known as 
Dempster Road. 


Des Plaines River in 


Open Branch in Virginia 


Raeicu, N. C., Nov. 26—Announcement is 
made by Barnes & Fuller, wholesale lumber 
merchants, with headquarters here and branch 
office in Baltimore; that they have opened an 
additional office at Richmond, Va., in charge 
of H. T. Rainey. Barnes & Fuller are ex- 
clusive agents for twenty large lumber mills 
throughout the South, and cover North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania and New York, handling 
both longleaf and shortleaf pine and West 
Coast products. 





CHICAGO 





Wineyar-Gorman 
Lumber Co. 


Three double band mills sawing northern 
hardwoods: 


Lake Linden, Michigan 
Mareinsco, Michigan 
Winegar, Wisconsin 


Sales Office:— 


39 So. LaSalle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





INLAND EMPIRE LUMBER CO. 
WE SPECIALIZE! 
INLAND EMPIRE PRODUCTS 





Idaho White Pine Englemann Spruce 
Pondosa Pine White Fir 
Fir & Larch Cedar 


Telephone Central 5691 


111 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Roanoke Bidg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 Mills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 
Sales Agents for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., and 
“Soo Brand” Maple, Beech and Birch Flooring. 





anniin Dried J ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 


We own and represent exceptional quality stocks in 
Engelmann Spruce, Sitka Spruce and Western Pine. 


We represent Nicola Pine Mills,Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 
PAUL MILLER CO. 
LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 


PIKE - DIAL LUMBER CO. 


AND 
WESTERN WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
High Grade Western Yard and Factory Stocks 
DOUGLAS FIR — SITKA SPRUCE 
From Our Chicago Yard or Direct From Mill. 
Phone, CANAL 0049 2251 So. Loomis St., CHICAGO 








GEO. D. GRIFFITH Cc. C. HUBBARD 
Telephone: Randolph 2444 


Griffith-Hubbard Lumber Co. 


Northern and Southern 
Hardwood and Pine 


Room 1364, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, IIL 


DONALD F. KAEHLER 
LUMBER CO., Inc. 


COMMISSION 
310 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
Telephones, Harrison 1289 - 1686 


White Pine. Fir. Yellow Pine 

















O TIMBER ESTIMATORS O 





JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 


Old Town, tet Maine 








Jasper Lemieux 


TIMBER Frederick Lemieux 
ESTIMATORS __ F.H.Day 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 


eco Manzio” NEW ORLEANS 
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This Week’s 


Lumber Prices 





SOUTHERN PINE 





Following are f.0.b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended Nov. 23: 
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Prices f. 0. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and neva 


Inch— 6” g” 10” 


nage 6-16’. $51. ‘00 $56.00 $56.00 $72.00 $87. 00 
r) 

a 6-16’. 49.00 64.00 54.00 67.00 82.00 
No. 1., 6-16’. 560.00 64.00 63.00 § § 
No. 2., 8-16’. 42.50 41.50 41.50 41.50 49.00 
No. 3., 8-20’. 34.00 86.50 387.50 37.50 38.50 
No. 4., 4-20’. 32.50 34.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 
5” &6/4— 4"&wdr. 4, 6&8” 10” 12” 
Dé&btr., 6-16’....$67.00 $69.00 $72.00 $82.00 
No. 1&btr., 6-16’. 64.00 66.00 69.00 79.00 
Be Een Dae coves 60.00 62.00 65.00 75.00 

For 5/&6'4 in No, 2, 4-, 8- or 12-inch, add 
$6; 6-inch, $9; 10-inch, add $8; in No. 3, all 
widths, add $6; No. 4, $4. 

§Furnished when available. 

*Contains 40 to 50 percent Dé&better. 

Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 


better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
lengths, including 18-and 20- foot, $2. In No. 
2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 8- to 20- 
rw + os not over 20 percent shorter than 
-foot: 


Dé&bdtr., 4-inch..$28.00 EB, 4- inch. oeos ee 
6-inch.. 31.00 6-inch 21.00 
Spsuce. one pine lath, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.75; No. 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 24.—DEastern prices, 
four or five bunches, f. o. b. mill are: 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock 


Mixed with 
Straight lumber or 
cars shingles 
Extra stars, 6/2....$ 2.40@ 2.60 $ 2.55@ 2.70 
Extra clears, 5/2... 2.75@ 3.00 2.95 3.15 
PE Geecceceee 3.80@ 3.90 3.90 
626 600 «shea 3.90 3.90 
Perfections ........ 4.60@ 4.80 4.75@ 4.90 
a owed ...+ 11.00@11.75 11.00@11.50 
Dimensions, 5” 5/2.. 3.50@ 3.65 
First Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
Extra clears, 6/2.... 2.70 
Extra clears ....... 3.25@ 3.35 
iE 3.90@ 4.00 
I Sa i we at 4.35@ 4.45 
Perfections ........ 4.90@ 5.00 
Second Grades, Standard Stock 
Common stars, 6/2.. 1.05@ 1.15 1.10@ 1.25 
Common stars, 5/2.. 1.35@ 1.45 1.35 1.50 
Common clears .... 2.00@ 2.05 2.10 2.25 


British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 


Ce Da in hal bo ert 3.75 
DE, svccrese ane 4.00 
De cideseaece 4.80 
Perfections ........ 5.00 


Royals (No. 1’s).... 11.75 


| Mo. 1 Hemlock Boards, #18— 








Norfolk, Va., Nov. 26.—Following are typi- 
cal average f. o. b. Norfolk prices, made dur- 
ing the week ended Nov. 24, as reported by 
the North Carolina Pine Association: 


Rough 
Edge, 4/4— 


vente each eeenes sa tawennee wen $46.86 
ee Be Rs o'00'0.0.0 ad ove ks Keer boeneers er 
Di costrckhgndeweeewk cues dwannbenceeake 25.50 
arr Ce ee eee 21.84 
No. 1 No. 2 

oe No.1 box box 

RES” «esenden 84 eee ae eee 

Oe eee 17:32 a aetse cuid eee 
SS een 48.38 $37.59 $28.58 $24.63 
8 eee eee 49.85 tina a aware 
SU” ccevenwe 51.34 39.02 29.73 25.83 
ee nireanes 53.84 41.87 29.09 24.50 
| 68.92 46.81 30.70 26.34 

ge, B&better— 

a ate ee ae OR eda ewe he ete bate aeeeue $50.10 
DORE. at¥2e0eeneaaatdeeneceseneeeanat 67.23 
RE” ccd ene oeatataev armenian 73.00 

Seah an rh ee a ini tp toad Gach eae & aN 56.32 
Bark Strips— 

Pe « vcneke manent eee cmetnle eam $34.25 

DE - cebéebbadewd coveeewneeeabersneees 18.5 
Dressed 214%” 3” & 
Flooring— Width Wider 

EOD 6 cactaweteuneeaen $45.49 $41.57 

cS ee ae 40.47 36.98 
Bark strip partition, B&better.......... $35.41 
Box bark strips, dressed or resawn..... 21.40 

No. 2 *Air 
Roofers dressed dried 
DE. ckécecenasesenven ee ena we $29. $22.28 
Me igtbkenavneiwn ceeade cee on 30.35 23.00 
DET ssitedéenavaeSeeesane sus 31.99 23.41 
DEE tcnepaeh cach whenee et ae aes 33.20 23.62 


*F. o. b. Macon, Ga. 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


The following are f. o. b. mill prices: 


8 12’ 14’ 16’ 
eS rere. $28.00 $29.00 $29.00 $30.00 
Mn sevsewe 30.50 31.50 31.50 33.00 
Se atewde's 32.50 33.50 33.50 35.00 
po 34.00 35.00 35.00 36.50 
2a -t#iodane 35.00 36.00 36.00 37.50 

For merchantable S1S deduct $2 from price 
of No. 1; for No. 2, deduct $4. 

For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 
prices on No. 1 boards. 


Crating oa S1 or 28, a an wider, 6’ and 
longer, No. 2, $28; No. 3, $23 


No. 1 Hemlock, sislE— 


8 10’ 14’ 16’ 
> 2 mr errer $32.00 $32.00 $31.00 $32.00 
BE 6” nnccsccs 29.00 30.00 30.00 32.00 
SEO” occccces 31.00 32.00 31.00 32.00 
BRIO” occ cccee 31.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 
BEES”  cccccuts 31.00 34.00 34.00 35.00 





For No. 2 dimension, deduct $4 from price 
of No. 1 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 27.—F. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, Nov. 23, 24 and 26, di- 
rect and wholesale, reported by West Coast 
— to the Davis Statistical Bureau, were as 
ollows: 


Vertical Geet, , Siacstng 


&btr Cc D 
gl eee ee ee $41. 25 341 50 ~— 00 iu 
NT satin tee ek Ras 9.50 : 

Flat Grain Flooring 
Re Sod elenmateen 20.00 
DO -ipnenenaens 38. i 31.25 
Mixed Grain eeeendl 
Be séuckenvedes $14.50 
‘Ceiling 
Me” “ake swulsmaws rie 24.25 20.00 
MEE avis wate Siena mi 25.00 21.25 
Drop oem, — 
ee ere 28.75 Pe Fe 
cae acbnevsacnnvns P 32, 13 29.00 pam 
Pe. c6sheeawecns man Faas 18.00 
Pinish, Kiln Dried and 
x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
BID ck Acuna are wie cucu $41.50 $40.75 $56.25 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
eS ere $17.00 $18.25 $18.50 $22.00 
io naawdeweus 13.25 12.75 13.75 14.75 
Ge badteneaads 8.00 8.50 8.50 ee 
Dimension 
12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 
No. 1, 2” thick— 


4”.$18.75 $18.50 $20.50 $20.50 $20.25 

6”. 17.75 17.50 19.25 19.50 19.50 $23. 00 $24. 15 

8”. 18.50 18.50 19.50 19.50 19.25 23.00 24.50 
10”. 19.00 18.75 19.75 19.75 19.75 23.50 24.00 
12”. 19.25 18.75 19.75 20.25 20.75 23.00 26.00 


2x4”, 8’, $18.00; 10’, $18.50; 2x6”, 10’, $16.75 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 3x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
No. 2 ...$11.50 $9.25 $12.50 $12.00 $12.00 
me oS vce EO 5.75 Peet nals aes 
No. 1 Common Timbers 
SuS te 4508" te BO, GUPEOOE. ccc ccccceces $20.50 
5x6 to 12x12” to 40’, rough. ...c.cccccccce 17.00 
6x6 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced......ccccee 18.25 
Fir Lath 
pe Sg | erry ere Te ee $2.75 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
OO RARE Sits Oe Be pa ee $33.50 
BE dah Nadie eR eke aKh ean eee eT 35.75 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., Wov. 26—Movement of 
poplar siding continues about normal for the 
season, although colder weather and approach 
of the inventory period are having a tendency 


to reduce buying by retailers. Prices at 
Louisville read: No.1 No.2 

FAS Sahect com, com. 
6-inch 26seeeoennesue 340 $30 $24 
5-inch eeeeeeeeeeeeee 0 3 2 22 
4-inch Peer eeeeeeeee 60 35 24 20 








tions: 








, 1928 


): 
31.91 


24.82 
25.32 


17.62 
18.01 


ers 


rices 
, di- 
Oast 
e as 
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WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to American Lumperman] 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 26.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing here today: 


Finish ames stock— 
Man’. «eeenes $65.00 baa dw aa $31@33 
x4—10” 55.00 |, eer eer 31@32 

a siding— ee Keaweerews 33.50 

re awe 24.00 | Sass 34.00 
%x6", Flat gr. 27.00 Lath ........0. 


4.25 
Green ‘box. -$17@18.50 


WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to American LumBerman] 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 26.—Log market quota- 

tions: 

Fir, yellow: my 1, $21@22; No. 2, $16@ 

16.50; No. 3, $12. 

Fir, red: ungraded, $15 @16. 

Cedar: $15@16 
; Ungraded, $10@1 

No. 1, $25@30; No. 


Vert. gr. 30.00 








Spruce: 
3, $12@13. 


Everett, Wash., Nov. 24.—Log quotations: 
Fir: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 
Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $21; lum- 

ber logs, $35. 

Hemlock: No, 2, $12@14; No. 3, $11@13. 
Spruce, No. 1, $24: No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 


, $19@20; No. 


Vancouver, B. C., Nov. 26.—Latest log mar- 
ket quotations are as follows: 

Fir: No. 1, $20; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $10 

Cedar, shingle booms, $25, $19 AF $10; lum- 
ber logs, $27 and $20. 

Hemlock: el 

Spruce: $27 and $14 

Pine: $25, $19. and $12. 


INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 24.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association has prepared the 
following list of average selling prices f. o. b. 
Spokane, as shown by orders reported by 
members during week ended Wednesday, 
Nov. 21. Reports of prices shown as S2S in- 
clude sales of stock worked other than S2S on 
which the prices have been reduced to an 
$2S basis by using the working charges shown 
in the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion lumber price list of July 15, 1926. Prices 
of selects and random length lareh and fir 
include sales of specified length stock with 
the prices reduced to the random length basis 
by using the sorting charges from the same 
list. Averages include both direct and whole- 
sale sales. Where prices shown are net to 
wholesaler they have been increased by 5% 
of the estimated mill price. RL means ran- 
dom length. AL means all lengths, regard- 
less of whether random or specified lengths 
are called for. Quotations follow: 





Pondosa Pine 

Feet Average 
Sold Price 
10,000 1x8” No. 1 common 82S AL...$38.50 
243,500 1x8” No. 2 common 82S AL... 25.60 
185,000 1x8” No. 3 common S2S AL... 20.60 
387,000 4/4 No. 4 common 82S RW RL 15.06 
46,000 1x6” D select S2S RL........ 43.69 
64,000 5&6/4x4”"&wdr D sel S2S AL. 48.52 
28,500 1x6” C select S2S RL......... 61.27 
4,000 5&6/4x4”&wdr C sel S2S RL.. 64.88 
27,000 6” C bevel siding. ....ccseccs 35.81 

987,500 — No. 3 & btr shop S2S— 
A ee Soa ee ee 36.78 
No. 2 aan Sibarh di hik ae ae Ree amine 26.78 
Pe Sitinaodasee Sud ils oat e ox 20.72 

Idaho White Pine 
10,500 1x8” No. 1 common 82S RL.. 41.81 
150,500 1x8” No. 2 common 82S RL.. 31.83 
80,500 1x8” No. 3 common S2S AL.. 23.97 
5,000 4/4 No. 4 common S2S RW RL 20.50 
48,000 1x6” D select S2S RL........ 47.00 
3,000 5&6/4x4”"&wdr D sel S2S RL.. 74.00 
16,000 1x6” C select S2S RL........ 75.00 
6,500 5&6/4x4”"&wdr C sel S2S RL.. 90.62 
2000 © © Bevel Ges cecesses 43.00 
11,000 aot No. 3 & btr shop S2S— 59.25 
_ 3 SS et SE, Se 34.25 
Pe ansnsaeedbeeraaneseeses 31.25 
Zaroh and Fir 

9,500 2x6” 16’ No. 1 dimension...... 20.74 
2,000 2x10” 16’ No. 1 dimension..... 21.19 
10,000 1x8” No. 3 common S2S RL... 19.75 
8,500 4” C&btr vert gr fig RL...... 36.60 
10,500 6” C&btr D/S or Rustic RL... 29.15 


SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, Nov. 26.—Following are quota- 
tions on southern pine railroad ties f. o. b. 
New York: 





All 8’ 6°— Sap 
Me apace dic eters ssateeaws $1.35 $1.60 
MN un ecve tea soweceee eins 1.25 1.50 
ee peeuewseedesa Geile ewes «+ 1.05 1.30 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 24.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in tixed cars, new bundling, 
8- to 18-foot f. o. b. mill: 


Bevel Siding, 14-inch 
Clear bad ad oomnee 
GER a nametmeces ae $23.00 $18.00 
S-inch 1... a 25.00 22.00 
6-inch ..... . -- 34,00 30.00 23.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding 
%-inch %-inch 
SS eee (ueeseresevateus $46.00 $39.00 
10-inch .. nena ea eebe ane 55.00 43.00 
rrr rere oral 65.00 wie 
Clear Finish, 8- to 16’ 
$2 or 4S Rough 
pS a $ 75.00 $ 71.00 
DE” tikiecsediesdscueted & 80.00 76.00 
Se GY PE vst.ccacneeewewene 90.00 86.00 
Rls GO Fe vive escectweres 105.00 101.00 
Clear Ceiling or ‘KT One om VorsB 
228 ORG -6-IRE, 26 1D BG vccccccescesses $45.00 
Discount on Moldings 
Made from 1x3” and under.........+++++-50% 
Made from other sizes...........e6- 40 
For 50,000 feet or more, additional ‘dis- 
TS gece, Aer, Ainge ty Aes gevoes OT 
Clear Lattice, 84S, 4- to 16’ 
100 i. ft. 
BUT ‘ida able reeahanlaeet e te mde deena 
OC ae ps ea ee rs ee 0 
Sa” §éneeneWoesesddnewte cccsscoennee se" ee 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended Novy. 10: 


Plooring 

1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better........ $63.75 $61.50 
Flat ntie -4 ys Spr ene 40.25 
De tiheeds 34.00 
No D cwaaen ten 25.25 

Partition and Siding 
Boston partition, B&better, 1x4”........ $38.25 
Drop siding, B&better, Se eect iit tes 38.50 

Finish and Moldings 
Finish, 1x5&10” B&better............... $61.00 
5/4&5&10” B&better............. 69.00 
Cee OE Be. SE we cbawscccceeneses 71.75 
Discount on mouldings, 15%” and under.. 35% 


1%” and over... 27% 
Boards and Shiplap 


Boards and shiplap, = Oe, De Betecaces $38.25 

ES, Se Bvewescss 26.75 

Shiplap, 1x8”, No. — efecto wa erence wialetaeias 25.00 

Boards, 1x8”; ee alinicieiatarg eae 17.75 

Dimension : 

No. 1, 2x } ORs GD SE oobt's s0hsk eared $27.00 

2x SS ore ee ee 28.00 

3x12" 8S eae 33.00 

Wa S Se HS OR Bl os oe eesees dee 25.75 
Lath 

i: hi Foie ccnaucasworvareivntees $4.70 





NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., Nov. 26.— Following are 
prices on northern white pine f. o. b. Duluth: 
COMMON ROUGH BOARDS AND FENCING— 


10&12 ft 14 ft 16 ft 

No. 1, 19 Gr acvcsisve $43.00 $43.00 $49.00 
© saesevs'ns 46.00 46.00 48.00 
tare eee 50.00 50.00 48.00 

| rere 58.00 55.00 53.00 

os rere 76.00 74.00 72.00 

Bee. 3, Be Sv cccnsees 35.00 35.00 40.00 
eh reer 46.00 46.00 48.00 

8 rere 39.00 38.00 37.00 

3: "Ao 42.00 42.00 40.00 
ee 50.00 50.00 46.00 

No. 3, 15 OF ccc cscee 27.50 27.50 28.50 
BE we vstecws 30.50 30.50 31.50 

B.D seccceves 32.00 32.00 32.00 

BERG ov.cccense 33.00 32.00 32.00 

121387 02 eevee 34.00 34.00 33.00 


For all white pine Nos. 1 and 2, add $1; 
for S1S or 82S add $1. For resawing \ $1. 
S4S, D&M, drop siding etc. add $1. 

No. 4, mixed, 6- sous and longer, 4- =e $26; 
6-inch, $28. No. 4, 6- to 20-foot, 8-inch, $29; 


10-inch, $29; 12-inch, $30. 
No. 1 PIEce STUFF, S1S1E— } 
10 12’ 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 
2x 4” ...$83.50 $31.50 $30.50 $31.50 $33.50 
= 6 31.50 31.50 30.50 30.50 32.50 
2x 8” 33.50 33.50 31.50 $1.50 33.50 
2x10” . 85.50 36.50 36.50 35.00 35.50 
2x12” . 36.50. 37.50 37.50 36.50 37.50 


No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1. For 
rough, deduct $1. For D&M, add $1.50. 


SIDING 4- AND 6-INCH, 4- TO 20-FooT— 


Coneiiee 

Bé&btr. Cc D EB C&bt 
4” o eee 50 $35.00 $25.00 $17.00 $32. 00 
S scteus 46.00 41.00 30.00 20.00 34.00 





APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 26.—Average whole- 
prices, carlots, Cincinnati base, on Appala- 
chian “soft texture” hardwoods today: 

4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 
EE as 568 ane *To5@ 110 *1 s1s5@ 186 b SiteGiso 


No. 1 com.... 80@ 85 1S 0 96 
No. 2 com.... 45@ 50 64@ 59 H4 60 
Sound wormy. 43@-45 62@ 57 65@ 60 
QUARTERED neers wAK— 
Me «pars sn “pes awd.” epaceeien 
No, 1 com. SO , ers ae 
a aes Se 426. oss cee ee 
PLAIN WHITE | AND RED OAK— 
FAS .........$100@110 $110@120 $130@135 
Selects ...... 70@ 75 75 80 He fat 
No. 1 com.... 60@ 68 68 73 80@ 86 
No. 2 com.... 40@ 45 48@ 55 58@ 63 
No. 3 com.... 26@ 28 27@ 29 28@ $1 
Sound wormy. 49@ 651 57@ 60 60@ 65 


J aaa 75@ 177 75@ 80 85@ 90 
No. 1 com.... 57@ 60 62@ 67 70@ 75 
No. 2 com 32@ 35 87@ 42 42@ 47 
CHESTNUT— 
wile. 6'scep $ 80@ 85 $ o5@ 100 $105@113 
No. 1 com.... 48@ 54 54@ 5 60 65 
No. 3 com.... 22@ 23 238@ 24 23@ 24 
Sd. wormyand 
No. 2 com. 32@ 34 36@ 38 388@ 40 
No. 1 common 
& Better, 
sound wormy 35@ 38 38@ 40 40@ 42 
BrrcH— 
FAS .......--$100@110 $105@115 $110@120 
No. 1 common 
and sel. ... 60@ 65 65@ 70 70@ 76 
No. 2 com.... 85@ 37 40@ 42 42@ 44 
BEECH— 
Ye Fer ----$ 60@ 65 $ 65@ 70 $ 70@ 76 
No. 1 com.... so 43 45 48 45@ 50 
No. 2 com.... 25@ 28 80 80@ 83 
PoPLAR— 
Feng & No. 1, 

13” & wider $140 $150 $160 
i, ere 105 120 130 
Saps & Sel... 80 95 110 
a: © stebee< 60 65 70 
pe $ 38@ 41 44@ 46 46@ 48 
a BS Baavees 30@ 32 32@ 34 34 

MAPLE— 
I cabal arimace $ 70@ 75 $ 76@ 80 $ 87@ 92 
No. 1 common 

and sel 46@ 51 58@ 638 65@ 70 

No. 2 com 34@ 36 40 40@ 42 





BLACK WALNUT 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 26.—The following 
are today’s prices on American black walnut, 
f, yobs b. Kansas City 
6-9 eo wide: 4/4, $235; 5/4, $245; 6/4, 
$250; B/S, 

Select: oa *160; 5/4, $165; 6/4, $170; 8/4, 
6/4, $120; 8/4, 


6/4, $45; 


0. 
No. 1: 4/4, $95; 5/4, $110; 


$135. 
No. 2: 4/4, $40@42.50; 5/4, $45; 
8/4, $55. 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are average carlot prices, Mem- 
phis base, obtained for oak flooring during 
the week ended Nov. 17, as reported by the 
Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association: 


9x2%” tio ¥ Bie %x1%” 
1st qtd. wht....$ 97.01 $115.94 $92 ont 
ist qtd. red..... 80.06 80.00 ee: nae 
2nd qtd, wéer. 66.16 ea wae 
1st pln. wht. 72.67 61.45 60.50 $51.91 
lst pln. red. 66.85 61.73 51.17 44.49 
2nd pln. wht.. 62.65 55.68 40.21 46.22 
2nd pln. red. 61.02 54.85 38.61 38.92 
DE WE ac% csde0 52.77 38.99 81.33 30.61 
Fourth ......e0+- 17.58 17.00 meg 8.0 

$ Rn 364 20 69 33.08 ony 
1st pln. wht..... 4 t 
2nd oy wht.... 58.34 55.75 64.32 $46. 39 
2nd pln. red. Prey eee 45.50 
SFE WEF .cccscee 40.47 36.00 owes 





HARDWOOD FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple, beech and birch flooring, as 
reported to the Maple Flooring Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, averaged as follows, f. o. b. 
cars flooring mill basis, during the week ended 


Nov. 24 
MFMA MFMA MFMA 
First Second Third 
Maple— 
CE. Gee ns0s eee ee eveduceres $59.20 ~ 
Pe  pcwesee sees -. $76.19 63.138 $43.47 
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Following #re prices of northern hardwoods, f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: ' 
ASH— . we we. No. 8 Sort EtmM— Harp MaPpLe— a. tn anee 
Fas Se oO. 3 el, o. el. 
4/4 .$ 80. 00 $ 65.00 $ 65. ‘00 $ 38. 00 $ 21.00 4/4 iat ee. rie Me00 Nos FAS 6”&wdr. 6”"&wdr. No.2 No.3 
5/4 ... 95.00 80.00 00 eS oi3s 5/4 70.00 60.00 48.00 28.00 23.00 4/4 ...$ 65.00 $ 55.00 $ 44.00 § 31. 00 $ 17.09 
6/4 ... 110.00 95.00 86.00 40:0 92:00 6/4 +++ 80.00 70.00 58.00 28.00 23.00 5/4 80.00 65.00 50.00 4.00 19.09 
8/4 ... 115.00 100.00 75.00 45.00 . 8/4 ... 85.00 75.00 63.00 35.00 23.00 674 88-00 68.00 655.00 ay 00 19.9 
Basswoop— 10/4 ... 95.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 es B74 95.00 75.00 63.00 34.00 0 
4/4... 76.00 66.00 48.00 32.00 24.00 12/4 ... 100.00 90.00 75.00 465.00 4074 110.00 90.00 75.00 46. 21.00 
5/4 77.00 67.00 60.00 34.00 25.00 .- . . . 5.00 30.09 
6/4 80.00 70.00 53.00 35.00 25.00 Rock Etm— 12/4 ... 118.00 98.00 83.00 50.00 30.09 
8/4 84.00 74.00 60.00 35.00 25.00 4/4 ... 70.00 45.00 25.00 19.00 14/4 - 135.00 125.00 110.00 60.00 35.09 
a2/A i a00 bane E00 B8o Sos RE SRR rE BRS hea’ gor gunn ad lder, #12; Tonnes 
ee . . . ones 4 75.00 -» 50. . . Add for 8-inch and wider, $12; 10- inch and 
Key gtorks, 4(4,975; 6/4, $80 or on grade; 8/4 -°- $002 1.1 60-80 $580 28.00 wiger, $30; 12-inch and wider, $40. 
, 1x4 Anch a M s, face clr. & btr., $66; 1x5- 12/4 105.00 . 85.00 65.00 30.00 ree stock containg 60 percent or mane 
nch, , *Brid lank. rcentages 
lina wing? peek ; of 12-inch and wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 
4/4 ... 86.00 66.00 44.00 28.00 20.00 Sort MaPpLe— and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent, 
5/4 91.00 71.00 52.00 34.00 20.00 4/4. 62.00 52.00 42.00 25.00 19.00 peroy— 
6/4 96.00 76.00 58.00 36.00 20.00 5/4 70.00 60.00 50.00 33.00 20.00 FAS Sel. No. 1&Sel. No.2 N 
u9/4 S21 1nb90 soca fogg gugg “het S/k Ti: HGS 1889 E8 BERD BEGG ye No. 2 com, @ netter, $85.00 fie 
12/4 115.00 105.00 95.00 60.00 !..:. ; , ; ; 4/4 ...$ 55.00 $40. 00" "$35.00 25.00 "19:09 
3/4 80.00 65.00 40.00 25.00 Rep Oak— 5/4 ... 60.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 22.09 
5/8 76.00 61.00 35.00 25.00 4/4 ... 100.00 80.00 65.00 40.00 17.00 6/4 «-- 70.00 60.00 50.00 35.00 22.09 
aa§1b;, gis RnB Aye Sey a war ae oo oe on ee ee a a 
a or nch & war. oot & am eee ’ " a ‘ é 
s - 8/4 22. 115.00 95.00 80:00 60.00 21.09 @ND DRIED WuiTE ean ide 
f ; 
Price 31 F & 6-foot lengths, $28. For sel HARD MAPLE RouGH FLOORING STOCK— Nos.1 & 2 Nos.1 & 2 
Rough birch, 1x4-inch, two face clear, $80; No. 1 No.2 No.3A OO cccxeswevesrtskewad $110.00 $ 85.00 
one and two face clear, $65; 1x5-inch, two face m. com. com. ee 115.0 90.00 
clear, $90; one and two face clear, $70; run of Ge -caseaeveewe ccAnemwe $40. 00 $30.00 $20.00 Se cietacadetbaemwons 120.00 95.00 
pile, $68. DE. <iealcnwaeeandelaainen . 43.00 33.00 23.00 Oe fs0ccatisencennewen 130.00 105.00 
PHILADELPHIA PRICES WEST VIRGINIA WOODS HARDWOODS 


Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 26.—Wholesale prices 
secured from authoritative sources exclusively 
for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are as follows: 


Southern Fine, Merchantable—1905 
(Dock Delivery, Philadelphia) 


cr 
Southern Northern 
Florida Florida Georgia 
 oeccat vives $40.00 $44.50 $55.00 
PE” cocecnawewa 39.00 42.50 51.00 
i” cienéeeseee 40.00 44.50 51.00 
DE  caceeen aie 50.00 52.50 56.00 
PE «censeens 48.00 49.50 54.00 
 ivedanwanse 60.00 64.00 64.00 
5&12x12” ° 56.00 61.00 62.00 
Pt” teceavewss asee 67.50 71.00 
BEGEEE” ceccccese 64.50 69.00 
DEE ecccceesos one 83.00 
GEO” ecececces é 77.00 
Lengths 22 to 24 feet, add $ 
Each 2 feet additional, add i. 00 to 32-foot 


price. 
Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. 


Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x2%-inch Face 
(Rail .Delivery) 


B&btr, ht. rift.. oe6. 00 No. 1 sap flat. .$42.00 
B&btr, sap rift. 69.00 No, 2 sap flat.. 28.00 
B&btr. flat..... 49.00 No. 3 sap flat.. 18.00 


Air Dried No. 2 Common Roofers 


1x6” %x5%....$29.50 1x10” %x 9%..$31.00 
1x8” %x7% - 30.50 1x12” %x11%.. 31.50 
Shortleaf Dimension, S48, %4-inch Scant, 
10- to 16-foot 
Se astideveant ee: eee $31.50 
Sr | a: eer 32.50 
Me wadawen wan 30.00 
North Carolina Pine Flooring 

No. 2&btr. No.3 No, 4 
a a $67.00 $62.00 ihe ds 
Siete” GE ccceccce 7.50 40.00 $29.00 

Kiln Dried North Carolina Roofers 

1x6” 4x5 % - ..$32.00 1x10”, %x 9%..$33.50 
1x8”, %x7 - 32.00 1x12”, %x11%.. 34.50 


}f-inch thick, as more. 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding 


a i), Ci venssensvebestentbeusbesede $40.00 
i. Ms isc ks ha dheaweeweanae ene --- 56.00 
+) Ge sevevecnesdenrectessenanen «++ 65.00 
Maple Flooring f.0.b. elphia 
#4x2\%” 14,x2%” 
MFMA First grade .......... $84.75 $88.25 
MFMA Second grade......... 70.75 74.25 
MFMA Third grade .......... 50.75 54,25 
Pondosa Pine D 
CS D No.2 No.3 
Oe Oe cvees ° $ 69.50 $59.50 $46.25 $37.75 
CE 6 cee eaulil 79.50 64.50 44.25 38.25 
BE OT cccccccces 74.50 64.50 44.25 39.25 
DEE sicceseune 84.50 74.50 44.25 39.25 
EE Mvinhn whic 99.50 89.50 48.25 40.25 
13” and Up..cc- 104.50 94.50 63.25 438.25 
Lath, 4-foot Wo. 1 
Pe ~sscoeenened $6.60 c.i.f.—$6.75 delivered 
DEE wcéevcanes 4.90 c.i.f.— 5.50 delivered 
Redwood Siding 
x 6 clear heart...... bdveseceves ooeeceee 
1 Ce MOE, nc phcerccecesees eoocce Se 
Sr GEG? MENTE s cciocccoccsocece as 66.75 








Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 26.—Prices of West 
Virginia hardwoods, secured from authorita- 
tive sources exclusively for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, are as follows: 

Ash: FAS 4/4 sn00@ 205; 5/ ont 6/4, $115@ 
120; 8/4, $125; io/ an 12/4, $135@1 40. Com- 
mon, 4/4, $62; 5/ a 6/4, $75; 8/4, $85. 

Chestnut: FAS, 4/4, $88@90; 5/ and 6/4, 
Sty ae Common, 4/4, $5 @57; 5/ and 6/4, 
$65 c= Sound wormy, 4/4, $38 @40. No. 2, 
4/4, $28@30 

Poplar: FAS, 4/4, $115@120; 6/ and 6/4, 
$130. Clear saps, 4-in ch and up; 4/4, $85, 5/ 
and 6/4, 325@ 00; 8/4, $100@110. Common, 
4/4. $62@65; / and 6/4, 3S an, 8/4, 651 S39: 


2—A common, 4/4, + 333: 

aa No. 2 he 
5/ and 6/4, $32@33; 8/4, $34@36. 
Red Oak: FAS, 4/4, $105 @110; 5/ and 8/4. 
$115 130; es $120@125. Common and se 
4/45 50; 5/ and 6/4, See a 87. 50; 8/4, i 
@76 common, 4/4, $45@47.50; 5/' and 
6/4, “sate 8/4, $50@55 

White Oak: FAS, 4/4, $115@120; 5/ and 6/4, 
$125 Bry & 8/4, $130@140. Common and select, 
4/4, $70@75; &/ and 6/4, $75 @80; 8/4, $80 
No. 2 common, 4 $50@53; 5/ and 6/4, $ bo 
58; 8/4, $60@63 





For Editorial Review of Current Market 
Conditions See Page 35 


NORTHERN PINE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 26.—The northern 
pine market maintains a firm tone and stocks 
at mills are so much broken that it is diffi- 
cult to get all the lumber needed. The bet- 
ter grades are helped by the shortage of 
stock in competitive woods, as well as by the 
increased activity of industrial plants, Pat- 
tern lumber is reported to be in improved de- 


mand, 
EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS.—Nov. 27.—The few manu- 
facturers of spruce frames still sawing are 
securing enough orders to maintain $42 base. 
Demand for the random lengths is light, and 
offerings are growing lighter. Short lengths 
may still be bought cheap, but $33@34 is the 
steady range. Dry boards are very scarce and 
firm. Lath prices are weak. Quotations: Di- 
mension, rail shipments, 8- to 20-foot, 8-inch 
and under, $42; 9-inch, $43; 10-inch, $44; 12- 
inch, $46. Provincial random, 2x3- and 2x4- 
inch, $33@34; 2x6- and 2x7-inch, $34; 2x8-inch, 
$37@38; 2x10-inch, $39@40. Covering boards, 
merchantable, D1S, 5-inch and up, 8-foot and 
up, $36; matched, 8- to 16-foot, random widths, 
$37@38; random lengths 1x6- and 1x7-inch, 
$38 @40. Furring, 1x2-inch, $33@34. Lath, 
1%-inch, $6.25@6.50; 1%-inch, $7. 





CHICAGO, Nov. 27.—Northern hardwoods 
are moving in seasonable volume to all the 
leading consuming interests, such as automo- 
bile body plants, interior finish factories, fur- 
niture manufacturers and flooring plants. Dry 
mill stocks are not very plentiful, especially 
in 5/4 and thicker No. 1 and better maple, 
birch, basswood and rock elm. There is an 
unusually good demand for rock elm. Prices 
hold firm. Oak flooring is moving more 
freely, retailers placing orders now for early 
spring requirements, as prices are likely to 
advance. Automobile body plants are taking 
good quantities of sap gum. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 26.—Quotations 
of southern hardwoods are just about steady, 
with sales inclined to be spotty. Sales con- 
tinue on the hand-to-mouth order. Auto fac- 
tory buying is quiet for the time with orders 
being placed only for immediate require- 
ments. Slight accumulations of stock in red 
gum, oak, ash and lower grades of poplar 
are reported. These woods show a slight 
weakening and production is somewhat ahead 
of orders. Better conditions are expected 
early in December, when the furniture trade 
is expected to come back into the market. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 26.—The hardwood 
yards all report a fair amount of activity in 
various woods, with the situation fully as 
satisfactory as is usual for this time of 
year. There is more inclination to buy on 
the part of leading industrial concerns, for as 
a rule they are busier than they were a few 
weeks ago. The market displays a firm ten- 
dency, both in northern and southern woods, 
and it is expected that some advances will 
take place before the year is out. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Nov. 26.—Orders of south- 
ern hardwoods last week seem to have been 
pretty well distributed among wholesalers 
and industrial consumers. The latter inter- 
ests, in their desire to hold down their in- 
ventories, are confining their orders to lum- 
ber that is required for immediate manufac- 
ture, and in some instances are specifying 
that unless shipments can not be made by 
Dec. 10 they must be held until after Jan. 1. 
Gum, sycamore and tupelo seem most in de- 
mand. Yards in St. Louis are buying very 
little, but stocks are low and it is expected 
there will be considerable business placed 
after inventory time. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, Nov. 27.—Fir is about holding 
its own in the local market. Fill-in orders 


for mixed cars constitute the bulk of the busi- 
Country trade is 


ness from city retailers. 
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EE 
pretty fair, and industrial consumers are well 
represented in the market. Engelmann spruce 
is moving in good volume. Mill stocks are 
depleted and prices hold firm. 


NEW YORK, Nov. 26.—Competition contin- 
ues to be exceedingly keen in fir, but advices 
received here indicate that West Coast mills 
are curtailing production and a slackening of 
shipments may be expected in the near fu- 
ture. Just now there are large stocks of fir 
in storage, and retailers in some instances 
are insisting on price concessions. Many 
wholesalers, however, are holding their lists 
firm, and are permitting business to go rather 
than make sacrifices. Prices are universally 
described as “firm.” 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Nov. 26.—The fir mar- 
ket last week has been somewhat better than 
was looked for, in view of the fact that a 
good many yards already have started in- 
ventory. The orders generally were well 
mixed and quick shipment was wanted. Some 
demand for timbers, dimension and boards is 
coming from the Southwest. 


BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 27.—-Although North- 
east demand for fir has shown no decided im- 
provement this month, the price situation is 
better. While orders are hard to secure, few 
sales being made without some margin of 
profit. Local wholesalers state that ship- 
ments this way throughout January as well 
as December are likely to be much smaller 
than usual. This curtailment of transits is 
having a strengthening influence. 


CYPRESS 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Nov. 26.—Buying of yellow 
cypress has been light during the last few 
weeks, with demand for the lower grades 
largely predominating. There seems to be 
quite a scarcity of lowers. Upper grades 
continue firm, although good stocks are ac- 
cumulating. The demand for red cypress 
continues good, with prices unchanged. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 26.—Demand for 
cypress is confined mostly to C finish and 
interior trim, and orders are for small lots, 
as retailers are trying to clean up stocks 
preparatory to inventory. Industrial orders 
for tank cypress cover small amounts. 
Prices are firm. 


HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, Nov. 27.—The demand for north- 
ern hemlock from country retailers and in- 
dustrial concerns holds up in good volume. 
Mill stocks are scarce in dry material, and 
prices hold firm at $3 off the Broughton list. 


BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 27.—Scarcity of na- 
tive hemlock is keeping prices very strong, 
although there is not much demand. Dry 
random boards are practically out of the mar- 
ket. Eastern clipped, 8- to 16-foot, are $34, 
and northern clipped, 12-foot, are $33. Cur- 
rent demand for western hemlock is quiet, but 
the probability of shipments being curtailed is 
holding prices steady. 


NEW YORK Nov. 26.—The strength in com- 
petitive woods has caused a more active de- 
mand for hemlock in recent weeks and trade, 
limited largely to regular customers, has 
shown some improvement. Prices are hold- 
ing firm. West Coast stock is plentiful and 
some fairly substantial shipments are ar- 
riving from the North. Timbers are in good 
demand. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Nov. 27.—Western pimes are 
moving fairly well in the Chicago territory. 
Sash and door concerns are taking consider- 
able quantities of California white and sugar 
Pine. The demand for Pondosa and Idaho 
white pine is on a steady basis, and most 
mills claim to have satisfactory order files. 
Industrial trade is in good volume. Prices 


hold steady, as mill stocks are not any too 
plentiful. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Nov. 26.—There is a 
fair volume of western pines orders coming 
in, line yards and industrial consumers being 
well represented among the buyers. Shop 


continues in good demand with 
Prices here have shown no change, 


retailers. 


NEW YORK, Nov. 26.—White pine is doing 
fairly well, and the drawback is not so much 
competition as it is inability of the whole- 
salers to get what they want from the mills. 
Prices are well maintained in all Idaho items, 
especially lower grades. Stocks in retail 
yards are not heavy, but would be larger if 
wholesalers could supply their needs. 








BUFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 26.—The market in 
the California pines is firm, with many mills 


reporting a scarcity of leading items. Sugar 
pine is doing a little better than western 
white pine, but demand all around is up to 


normal for this season. Buying is largely in 
small lots, and there is a tendency to pay a 
little more for lumber that can be delivered 
quite promptly. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Nov. 27.—There is a fairly ac- 
tive call for southern pine from retail yard 
sources. Demand from some of the larger 
industrial centers outside of Chicago is fairly 
satisfactory. Some of the mills are sold up 
on decking, lining and car material. Prices 
remain on a steady basis. 





ST. LOUIS, MO., Nov. 26.—Quick shipments 
of southern pine brought satisfactory prices 
last week. However, slightly lower prices 
were reported on transit cars, which did not 
do so well, because retailers are not dis- 
posed to take items of which they are not 
actually in need as they desire to hold down 
their stocks until after inventory, when it 
is expected that there will be a heavy volume 
of orders placed, as dealers holdings are 
light. The belief is general that buying will 
start earlier this year than it did last, as 
those who placed their orders late last year 
had great difficulty in getting dry stock. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 26.—Demand for 
building lumber is active again, city, subur- 
ban and country retail yards being in the 
market. Prices are firmly held, with slight 
advances being made on dimension, mill- 
work and inch Nos. 1 and 2:common. Colder 
weather is causing contractors to rush in- 
terior work to completion, and the strongest 
call is for finish. Stocks of wholesalers are 
ample for present needs. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Nov. 26.—Southern 
pine orders taken by some of the larger mills 
last week exceeded their output, and the 
come-back of the market was somewhat of a 
surprise to sales managers, who had thought 
the demand was about over for the season. 
A good many of the orders look like clean-up 
jobs, but the inquiry that is coming in shows 
there still is considerable business to be 
placed. The main demand was from Texas 
and Oklahoma, with some straight cars going 
to New York and Pennsylvania. Prices are 
inclined toward softness on most items. 


BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 27.—Orders for south- 
ern pine are coming along slowly and are 
mostly for modest assortments. Intense com- 
petition is resulting in some slight shading of 
prices. Buyers are generally cautious about 
making future commitments. Flooring is dull 
and the general range of prices is unchanged. 
Partition is moving fairly well, but prices are 
a shade easier. Timbers, dimension and plank 
are quiet, 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Nov. 26.—Shingles 
are being offered less freely, as a result of 
the curtailment in operations on the Coast, 
and prices are stiffening up a little, though 
most orders are being taken around $3.05 for 
clears, and $2.55 for stars. Some shingle 
men think prices will be a nickel higher be- 
fore the end of the week. Lath demand has 
been slowing down and the demand for siding 
also has been falling offi 





NEW YORK, Nov. 26.—With arrivals slow- 
ing up, prices on eastern spruce lath are 50 
cents to $1 higher than they were a month 
ago. A few wholesalers have good stocks. 
Those with scant supplies are having diffi- 
culty in getting their orders filled. Of West 


Coast shingles there are abundant supplies, 
and prices are fairly firm except with firms 
that habitually make concessions, 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 27.—Retail yards 
have done a very fair November business in 
clapboards. Wholesale business is largely in 
small lots. Retailers are disposed to keep 
stocks down. Eastern spruce and native white 
pine continue scarce and firm, and require- 
ments are being supplied largely by clapboards 
from the Coast, which can be had at more at- 
tractive prices, 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 
sumers are beginning to curtail their pur- 
chases, Stocks of dry box lumber in first 
hands have increased slightly during the last 
quarter, but holders are looking for a good 
winter trade and there is little disposition to 
shade prices. Round edge white pine inch 
boxboards are $27@30. 


27.—Boxboard con- 








Tycos 


Direct-Set 
Recording 
Regulator 


EMPERATURE and hu- 
midity affect your prof- 
its. Kilns cannot give good 
results unless these two fac- 
tors in their operation are 
properly controlled. 


No mechanical device has yet been de- 
vised to automatically dry lumber. It 
remains for the kiln operator to furnish 
the “brains” to lay out proper drying 
schedules. Regardless of his intentions, 
however, he cannot accurately maintain 
ideal drying conditions by manually op- 
erating hand valves. 

Eliminate the costly practice of “fussing 
with hand valves.” Install TYCOS 
Direct-Set Recording Regulators and get 
the advantage of your operator’s hand on 
the steam valves every minute of the day 
and night. This instrument can do it 
with more accuracy and dependability 
because it acts to compensate for changes 
in temperature and humidity even before 
the senses can detect them. 

Make your kilns a better investment. 
Other mills are receiving dividends from 
their TYCOS  Direct-Set Recording 
Regulators. Let us show you how we 
can help you. 


Iaylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A. 


CANADIAN PLANT 
TYCOS BUILDING 
TORONTO * 


HOTEL BENSON 


Portland, Ore. 


E_ believe 

that there is 
no other hotel in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 
somely furnishedor 
that offers more to 
the traveler. 


MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 
SHORT & MASON, LTD., LONDON 























Keller and Boyd 
Owner: and 


Operators 
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Ayer & Lord Tie Co. 


Incorporated 1893 ; a 
Railroad Bridge Timbers 


Cross Ties CHICAGO Car Stocks 


Lumber ae Piling 
Poles Posts 
TREATING PLANTS:— 
Carbondale, Ill. Grenada, Miss. North Little Rock, Ark. Montgomery, Ala. 
Louisville, Ky. 


; “FROM THE TREE TO THE JOB” 
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In 5 Minutes? 


You could if you had A. W. Holt’s book, “Automatic Build- 
ing Costs,’”’ on your desk. This book costs $15. it’ll save 
you ten times its cost every year you use it. 


a) GED GENES SHEED GEES GHEED GEES GHEE GHED GED GHD GHED GEES GEES ERG GED GEES Guus Gum Gunis GD GED GD GD Ge oe a 


American Lumberman, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


I'd like to see A. W. Holt’s book, ‘‘Automatic Building Costs.’’ Send it 
along * for 10 days free examination. It is agreed that if I don't want to 
buy it, I may return it without obligation. 







*Subject to approval of Management. 


















Hymeneal 


CONWAY-RUSSELL. A wedding of con- 
siderable interest to southern lumbermen too, 
place at the home of Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Gert. 
ner, Hickory, N. C., on Sunday, Noy. 18 
when Mrs. Francis M. Russell became the 
bride of P. F. Conway, of Danville, Va. Mr 
Conway is well known in southern lumber 
and millwork circles, having for a number of 
years been the president of the Danville Lum. 
ber & Manufacturing Co., millwork manufac. 
turers of Danville, Va. He was formerly 
president of the Southern Sash, Door & Mijj. 
work Manufacturers’ Association, and has for 
some years been an active member of the 
board of directors for the state of Virginia 
At the recent convention of the association jn 
Atlanta he was named a member of the 
“steering committee’ which will have charge 
of the forming of the district groups ang 
listing bureaus for the association the next 
few months. It is understood that after a 
brief honeymoon Mr. and Mrs. Conway wil] 
return to Danville where they will make their 
home. Incidentally, Mr. Conway is also the 
permanent possessor of the Williams Cypregs 
cup, donated by the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association for the annual golf 
tournaments held by the millwork association 
each summer, having won the cup at the 
summer meeting this year in Asheville, N. ¢. 


McFADON-NETTLETON. The engagement 
of Donald McFadon and Miss Alice Marie Net- 
tleton of Tacoma, Wash., was announced Noy. 
20 by Mr. and Mrs. H. S. Nettleton, parents 
of the bride-to-be. Mr. McFadon is the man- 
ager of the Maine Logging Co., of Tacoma, 
and the son of Mr. and Mrs. William McFadon 
of that city. He is a graduate of Harvard 
university. Miss Nettleton is a graduate of 
the University of Washington and a popular 
society debutante. No date has been set for 
the wedding which will probably take place 
next spring. 


PORTER-McCUAN. Virgil E. Porter, of 
the Porter-Gooch Co., Jackson, Miss., was 
married on last Thursday at the Hotel Pea- 
body, Memphis, Tenn., to Miss Eleanor Me, 
Cuan, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William A. 
McCuan of Dresden, Tenn. Miss McCuan is 
a graduate of 'Ward-Belmont College, and 
eastern finishing schools. Mr. Porter is well 
known in hardwood circles, having been pres- 
ident of the Lumbermen’s Club of Jackson, 
Miss. The couple will be at home at the Ed- 
wards Hotel, Jackson, Miss., after an ex- 
tended bridal tour. 


WALL-BICALKY. John H. Wall, of the 
Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
was married on Nov. 20 to Miss Effie A. Bi- 
calky, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Bicalky, 
of Buffalo. The ceremony was performed at 
St. Margaret’s Church. Howard Wall, brother 
of the groom, acted as best man. Following 
the ceremony a wedding breakfast was served 
at the Park Lane apartments. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wall are taking a wedding trip to New Eng- 
land. After Dec. 15 they will be at home at 
295 Hartwell Road, Buffalo. 


LEAK-GALLAGHER. William Harold Leak, 
who is a member of the firm of Leak & Co., 
wholesale lumber dealers, Toronto, was mar- 
ried recently, in Westminster United Church, 
Toronto, to Miss Kathleen Gallagher, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Z. Gallagher, Toronto. 
Mr. Leak and his bride left on an extended 
honeymoon trip by motor to the south, and 
upon their return, will reside in Moore Park, 
Toronto. 


Timber Land Sales 


TORONTO, ONT., Nov. 26.—Cutting rights 
on 65 square miles in Thunder Bay district, 
north of McGregor Township, and east of 
Onion Lake, have been awarded by the De- 
partment of Lands and Forests to E. E. 
Johnson, Port Arthur, Ont., who operates in 
timber at the head of the lakes. The area 
comprises timber to the value of about $500,- 
000, including 250,000 jack pine ties, 100,000 
cords of spruce pulpwood, 25,000 cords of bal- 
sam pulpwood and 30,000 cords of poplar. The 
price paid for the spruce was $2.75 per cord, 
for the balsam, $2.65 and for the jack pine 
ties, 24c each. The poplar pulpwood brought 
the record price of $4.25 a cord, Mr. John- 
son also holds the rights for an adjoining 
area in which he has made extensive river 
improvements. 


LENOIR, N. C., Nov. 26.—E. B. Crisp, Wil- 
liam H. Livingston and Lloyd Suddreth have 
acquired 350 acres of hardwood timber, con- 
taining about 2,500,000 feet, from the Elk 
Creek Lumber Co. The tract is located along 
the Lenoir-Blowing Rock highway. There 18 
one mill operating on the tract, and others 
are to be installed. 


VALDOSTA, GA., Nov. 26.—H. D. Evans. 
who recently purchased a timber tract in Ber- 
rien County known as the Webber land, is 
preparing to develop the naval stores re- 
sources of the property. The transaction !n- 
volves approximately $65,000. 
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LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 


Railroad Car Purchases 


In the latest issue of Railway Age, in- 

quiries and orders for railway cars are re- 
ported as follows: 
Missouri Pacific, 100 steel under- 
frames; Fruit Growers Express, 50 under- 
frames; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 50 
caboose cars and 250 ballast cars; Boston & 
Maine, 500 hopper cars of 70 tons’ capacity; 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois may buy 200 
single sheathed automobile cars in addition 
to the 100 previously ordered. 

OrpERS—Wabash, 1,500 automobile cars 
from the American Car & Foundry Co. and 
500 from the Pullman Car & Manufacturing 
Corporation; Louisville & Nashville has au- 
thorized the purchase of 1,200 gondola cars 
of 50 tons’ capacity, 250 gondola cars of 70 
tons’ capacity, 750 automobile cars of 50 
tons’ capacity and 40 ft. 6-in. long, 300 box 
ears of 50 tons’ capacity and 40-ft. 6-in. long; 
Chicago & North Western 100 steel under- 
frames for wooden caboose cars from the 
American Car & Foundry Co. 


Week’s Revenue Freight Loadings 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 27.— Revenue 
freight loadings for the week ended Nov. 17 
amounted to 1,059,701 cars, distributed as 
follows: Forest products, 64,684 cars; grain, 
52,809 cars; livestock, 35,481 cars; coal, 
198,870 cars; coke, 10,794 cars; ore, 37,265 
ears; merchandise, 260,047 cars; miscel- 
laneous, 399,751 cars. 


Trouble and Litigation 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Nov. 26.—The Law- 
ton Flooring & Shingle Co., of which Wm. N. 
Lawton is president, went into voluntary re- 
ceivership last week, to conserve frozen as- 
sets, consisting of inventory and houses. 
George E. Lippincott, who has been ap- 
pointed temporary receiver, stated that “the 
company will eventually pay 100 cents on the 
dollar.” A permanent receiver will be -ap- 
pointed within the next week. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Nov. 26.—The liquida- 
tion of the E. L. McVey & Son Co., lumber 
dealer at 349 Hosack St., Columbus, which 
went into the hands of D. W. Kerr as re- 
ceiver several months ago is going on rap- 
idly. Receiver Kerr has sold more than $40,- 
000 worth of stock from the yard and will 
be cleaned up in several months. A dividend 
to the creditors will be paid soon after the 
formalities are gone through with. 














BALTIMORE, MD., Nov. 26.—Judge Morris 
A. Soper, of the United States District Court 
here, signed an order Nov. 20, appointing 
James P. Walsh receiver of the assets of 
Ralph P. Gilmore individually and trading as 
the Jones-Gilmore Lumber Co., which has 
been doing a yard business on Belair road, 
Hamilton, for a number of years. Mr. Walsh 
was required to give a bond in the sum of 
$2,000. The defendant was adjudicated an in- 
voluntary bankrupt on Nov. 2 last. 


Patents Recently Issued 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies may be obtained from R. E, Burn- 
ham, patent and trade-mark attorney, Continental 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at 20 cents 
each. State number of patent and name of in- 
ventor when ordering: 

1,684,222. Method of preserving wood and wood 
preservative. Gilbert Gunn, Pollokshaws, Scotland. 


1,684,411. Wood-chipping machine. John Rae, 
Ocean Falls, B. C. 

1,684,464, Sanding machine. Earl R. Young, Be- 
loit, Wis., assignor to Yates-American Machine Co., 
same place, 

1,684,627. Apparatus for drying wood. John F. 
and John T. Hope, Kansas City, Mo. 

1,685,366, Defective lumber repairing machine. 
Homer E. Leash, Oakland, Calif. 


1,685,373. Milling cutter for cutting sharply- 
pointed angular incisions into wood. Heinrich 
Ohagen, Breslau, Germany. 


1,685,572. Woodworking machine. Oscar Onsrud, 
Chicago, assignor to Onsrud Machine Works (Inc.), 
Same place, 

1,685,613. Woodworking machine. Oscar _Ons- 
rud, Chicago, assignor to Onsrud Machine Works 
(Inc.), same place. 

, 1,685,911. Overhead cableway skidding and load- 
ng equipment. Merian H. Dickinson, Seattle, 
Wash., and Joseph H. Dickinson, Winter Park, Fia., 


assignors to Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co., New 
York, N. Y, 








A Consistent Trade Builder 


Craig Mountain Pondosa Pine is the kind of lumber that 
consistently satisfies your trade. Its lightness, softness and 
whiteness keep old customers coming back and draw new 
trade to your yard. Atrial mixed car will convince you 
that here is an unusually good lumber to sell regularly. 


CRAIG MOUNTAIN LUMBER Co. 


E. H. VAN OSTRAND, President W. C. GEDDES, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


G. S. Patterson, P. O. Box 96, Oconomowoc, Wis. D. Clinton Van Ostrand, P. O. Box 99, 

W. J. Schiller, 4347 Benton Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. Omaha, Nebr. 

Alex W. Stewart, 931 Lumber Exch. Bldg., W.H. Lewis, 406 Chamber of Commerce 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


RAIG SUNT ? 
ae fi 


May we quote you on a mixed car? 


WINCHESTER, IDAHO 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 


Bldg., Denver, Col. 











“QUALITY ” 
Oak Flooring 


builds trade on merit. 
Order it in mixed cars 
wits “‘Kilmoth’’ Closet 
Lining. 








J “KILMOTH” ciosEt inn 


Make Homes More Salable 


—not alone new ones, but also old houses—by encouraging 
owners to line all closets with 


“KILMOTH” Closet Lining 


Sup this stock manufactured from Tenn. Aromatic 
Red Gedar and you’ll notice an increase in sales. Order 
L. ree. L. or carlots mixed with “Quality” Oak Flooring. 


DeSoto Hardwood Flooring Company 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


Sledge Ave. and Southern Ry. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 


30 cents a line for one week. 
55 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
90 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
Eight words of ordinary length make one 
ine. Count in signature. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitt 
Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 


























| Wanted—Employees 


WANTED—AT BIG BAY AND EWEN, MICHIGAN 
Experienced hardwood lumber inspectors, perma- 
nent position. State age, experience and salary 
wanted. 
BRUNSWICK LUMBER COMPANY, 
Big Bay, Michigan 


LUMBERMAN WANTED 


Two practical road lumber inspectors with cars 

to buy and ship hardwood in Alabama and Georgia 

on percentage basis; large earnings to hustler. 
Address “H. 19,’" care American Lumberman. 

















WANTED YOUNG COMPETENT CLERK 
Lumber and mill estimator—rapid advancement 
right party—large city Middle West. 

Address “G. 1,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED YOUNG COLLEGE MAN 
By Pacific manufacturer of lumber products. 
Prefer one experienced in wholesale work. Give 
full details. 
Address “K. 7,"" care American Lumberman. 


~ Wanted—Salesmen 


WANTED—MAN WHO HAS BEEN SUCCESSFUL 


Selling lumber or materials to retail trade. Lib- 
eral commission and drawing account; eastern 
pennsylvania territory; car necessary. Permanent 
with opportunity for right man. Old established 
nationally known company and product. 

Address “H. 20," care American Lumberman. 


























WANTED SALESMEN 


Experienced Lumber Salesmen in Pennsylvania, 
New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, and Massa- 
chusetts to sell North Carolina Pine, Yellow Pine 
and Cypress lumber on a commission basis. 
Address “B. 3,’ care American Lumberman. 





Wanted—Employment 








Wanted—Employment 




















MILLWORK EXECUTIVE 


‘Contemplates making a change around Jan, Ist. 
Now open for proposition from reliable firm. Fif- 
teen years’ experience in the manufacture of high 
class architectural mill-work of every description; 
in the capacity of superintendent, sales and service, 
estimator and detailer. Know present day methods 
of production, efficiency and cost systems. Accurate 
and reliable in quantity surveys. Familiar with 
Cost Book “A.” 35 years of age. Would only con- 
sider proposition of merit with an assurance of a 
future, with well established firm. 
Address “K. 4,’’ care American Lumberman. 





CABINET & STAIRWAY FOREMAN 


Now employed; wishes to make a change. 20 

years of experience. Knows how to handle men. 

Can show years of successful work. References. 
Address ‘‘K, 2," care American Lumberman. 





MARRIED MAN, THIRTY YEARS OLD 
Hight years experience grading hard and soft wood 
wishes position as yard superintendent or inspector. 

Address “K. 5," care American Lumberman. 





STORE MANAGER OR BOOKKEEPER 


And payroll man desires position. Age 38, mar- 
ried. Ten years’ experience as store Manager. 
About ten years as bookkeeper and payroll man. 
P. O. BOX 751 
Saint Albans, W. Va. 





WANT A POSITION AS 


Yard foreman or lumber grader; 20 years’ ex- 
perience; mfg. from stump to car; best references; 
can come at once. Write or wire me. 

T. F. MARTIN, Box 71, Richyville, Pa, 





EMPLOYMENT WANTED 
Salesman with 20 years’ experience selling to in- 
dustrial and retail trade in Illinois and Wisconsin 
both Northern and Southern Hardwood and Soft 
Woods, desires to make a change Jan. Ist. 
Address “H. 9,’’ care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED BAND SAW FILER 


Wants position. Best references. 
OX 146, Euclid, Ohio 





WANTED POSITION BY EXPERIENCED 
Lumber yard manager. Would take second place 
to show worth. Good on collections. 

Address “H. 12,’’ care American Lumberman. 





HIGH-CLASS SALESMAN 


Twenty-five years’ successful experience selling 
hardwoods, also sold some pine and western 
woods, wishes to make new connection, represent- 
ing large manufacturer or wholesaler. Can fur- 
nish best of references. Address BOX 142, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 





WANTED POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 


Of millwork factory. Twenty-four years’ experi- 
ence in all branches. Gilt edge bank and shop 
references. Graduate International Correspond- 
ence School of Scranton, Pa, Open for change 
on 30 days’ notice. 
MR. HARRY McCUNE, 
1825 East Genesee, Saginaw, Mich. 


SAW MILL SUPT. MANAGER 


Well seasoned by years of application in all de- 
partments of pine and hardwood mills of Gulf 
states territories and Tennessee mountain region. 
Thorough organizer and capable in construction. 
Well rated by former employers. 

BOX 903, Alexandria, La. 








RETAIL YARD MANAGER 


With 22 years successfyl experience open for posi- 
tion. Prefer one yard town. Might arrange to 
assume past ownership. Married, unquestioned in- 
tegrity, highest references, 

Address “G. 5,’’ care American Lumberman., 

















— —— — = 
Wanted—Employment | 
POSITION WANTED 
Estimator Cost Book A, also detailer and biller. 
Ten years’ experience. Can start at once. 
Address “‘K. 8,"" care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED INSPECTOR 
Hardwoods and cypress, thorough lumberman, fast 
and accurate with the work, twenty years’ clear 
record, references. 





Address ‘“‘K. 9,’" care American Lumberman. 
WE WANT EVERYBODY TO ADVERTISE 
If you want something, or have anything to sell, 


the best and quickest way to get results would be 
to insert an advertisement in the Wanted and For 
Sale department of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Don’t delay—send your advertisement to the paper 
that reaches the people who would be interested in 
what you want or have to sell. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED TO SELL YOUR SPECIALTY 


For manufacturing plants or retail yards on com- 
mission or act as field representative if trade 
warrants. High grade products and substantial 
commission wanted. 

Address “E, 3,’? care American Lumberman. 


WEST COAST MANAGER OR BUYER 


20 years’ experience, including railroad and car 
material. J. S&S. GORDON, 1119 White Bidg., 
Seattle, Wash. 


HARDWOOD SALESMAN 


Would like to make connection with high class 
manufacturer of west coast products or hardwoods 
in N. E. territory; 15 years’ experience selling 
to industrial concerns and yards. 

Address “H. 15,” care American Lumberman. 











POSITION WANTED 


Now employed, desire change. 16 years’ experi- 
ence as sash and door estimator and salesman; 
14 years’ road experience. Would consider some 
other building material line. 36 years old. Mar- 
ried. 





431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 


Address “H. 18,” care American Lumberman. 





POSITION WANTED, YOUNG MAN, 
married, executive ability, long experience and 
well versed in accounting, stenographic, sales and 
all lines office work. Could assume entire charge 
office. Best of references. 

Address “K. 14,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION BY 
experienced hardwood buyer and inspector. Thir- 
teen years experience, both North and South. Ref- 
erences, Preferably road. 

Address “K. 15,’" care American Lumberman. 











WANTED POSITION AS SALES MANAGER 


By thorough lumberman of outstanding ability 
with seasoned experience in both pine and hard- 
woods. Capable directing manufacture to pro- 
duce best results, careful as to credits and good 
judge of the market. Best of references as to 
energy, character and ability. 

Address “KK, 12,” care American Lumberman. 





MIDDLE AGED MAN 


With thorough experience in all details of man- 

aging sawmill office and plant, wishes to corre- 

spond with firm having a position of trust to offer, 
Address “K. 10,” care American Lumberman. 





RIGHT HAND BAND SAWYER 
Wants to make a change. Will go anywhere. Can 
please any company. Best references. Address 
BOX 231, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 





YOUNG MAN WANTS POSITION 

As bookkeeper and general office man. 
lumber and coal experience. References. 
Address “G. 18,’’ care American Lumberman. 


Retail 





BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 


In modern pine or hardwood mill. Experience in 
saw factory as well as mill. Will consider foreign 
job. References that count, 

Address “‘F. 12,’ care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN—SALARY AND PERCENTAGE 


Lumberman with 20 years’ wholesale and retail 
selling experience wishes to obtain a _ position 
with an Independent Manufacturer or Wholesaler 
equipped to ship retail yard items straight or 
mixed cars. California or Inland Empire connec- 
tion preferred. Sales territory desired, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and vicinity. 
Address “F, 4,” care American Lumberman. 


Wanted~Business Opportunities 


WANTED CONNECTIONS WITH 
EASTERN WHOLESALE DEALERS 
In British Columbia Fir and Cedar either in clears 
or commons, by a British Columbia Milling Com- 
pany. Bank references given and required. 
. A, BIRD 
11 Lafayette Park, Lynn, Mass. 


TO THE LUMBER INDUSTRY, CARLO GREGO 


Merchant in Lumber, reliable firm ready to assume 
any orders for all kinds of wood, especially Fir. 
For further particulars write to: 
CENTRO CASELLA 
P. O. 3265 Trieste, Italy 


WANT TO PURCHASE 


Retail lumber yard in Illinois, for cash. E. 
DODGSON, 704 West Front St., Bloomington, IIl. 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 
Write an advertisement; send it to the paper that 
reaches the people. We can help you. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


_Wanted—Lumber and Shingles | 


HARDWOOD AND YELLOW PINE MILL CUT 


We want to contract entire output and advance 
cash as lumber is put in pile. Write for infor- 
mation. 

Address “C. 23,” care American Lumberman. 





















































WALNUT LOGS WANTED 


Five hundred cars walnut logs. Twelve inches and 
up diameter, eight feet and up long, We inspect 
at shipping point and pay cash. 

GEO. W. HARTZELL, Piqua, O. 


Milling In Transit 


MILLING AND KILN DRYING IN TRANSIT 


Poplar Bevel Siding and Dimension. Poplar Trim 
and Mouldings. K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Detail and special Woodwork.” 
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SERVICE LUMBER COMPANY, Corinth, Miss. 
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